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TO THE 

VERY REV. RICHARD WILLIAM CHURCH, M. A. 

DEAN OP ST. PAUL'S. 

Mt drab Dean, 

11/ HEN I lately asked your leave to prefix your 
name to this Volume of Sermons preached before 
tlie University of Oxford, I felt I had to explain to 
myself and to my readers, why I had not ofiered it 
to you on its first publication, rather than now, when 
the long delay of nearly thirty years might seem to 
have destroyed the graciousness of my act. 

For you were one of those dear friends, resident in 
Oxford, (some, as Charles Marriott and Charles Cornish, 
now no more,) who in those trying five years, from 
1841 to 1845, in the course of which this Volume was 
given to the world, did so much to comfort and uphold 
me by their patient, tender kindness, and their zealous 
services in my behalf. 

I cannot forget, how, in the February of 1841, you 
suffered me day after day to open to you my anxieties 
and plans, as events successively elicited them ; and 
much less can I lose the memory of your great net of 
friendship, as well as of justice and courage, in the 
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February of 1845^ your Proctor*B year, when you, with 
another now departed, shielded me from the '^ civinm 
ardor prava jubentinm,'^ by the interposition of a pre- 
rogative belonging to your academical position. 

Much as I felt your generous conduct towards me 
at the time, those very circumstances which gave 
occasion to it deprived me then of the power of 
acknowledging it. That was no season to do what I 
am doing now, when an association with any work of 
mine would have been a burden to another, not a 
service ; nor did I, in the Volumes which I published 
during those years, think of laying it upon any of my 
friends, except in the case of one who had had duties 
with me up at Littlemore, and overcame me by his 
loyal and urgent sympathy. 

Accept then, my dear Church, though it be late, this 
expression of my gratitude, now that the lapse of years, 
the judgment passed on me by (what may be called) 
posterity, and the dignity of your present position, 
encourage me to think that, in thus gratifying myself, 
I am not inconsiderate towards you. 

I am, my dear Dean, 

Your very affectionate friend, 

JOHN H. NEWMAN. 

Advbnt, 1871. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

AF the following Sermons, the First, Third, 
and Sixth were preached by the Author in 
Vice-Chancellor*B Preaching Turns ; the Second 
in his own ; the Foui-th, Fifth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Ninth in his turns as Select Preacher. 

The Six since 1832, which close the series, 
were preached in private College turns, which 
were made available to him, as being either at 
his own disposal or at that of his personal 
friends. 

Though he hM employed himself for the 
most part in discussmg portions of one and the 
same subject, yet he need scarcely say, that his 
Volume has not the method, completeness, or 
scientific exactness in the use of language, 
which are necessary for a formal Treatise upon 
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it; nor, indeedi was such an undertaking com- 
patible with the nature and circumstances of 
the composition. 



The above is the Advertisement prefixed to 
the Original Edition, dated February 4, 1843, 
except that, an additional Sermon being added 
to the present Edition — ^viz.. No. 3 — alterations 
in its wording were unavoidable. 

The Oratory, 
December, 1871. 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD 

EDITION. 



rpHESE Discourses wero originally published^ except as 
regfards some verbal corrections, just as they were 
prcacbod. The author would gladly at that time have 
made considerable alterations in them, both in the way 
of addition and of omission ; but, professing, as they 
did, to be ''preached before the University,*' he did 
not feel himself at liberty to do so. Much less does he 
alter them now ; all that he has thought it right to do 
has been, by notes in brackets at the foot of the page, 
to draw attention to certain faults which are to be 
found in them, either of thought or of language, and, 
as far as possible, to set these right. 

Such faults were only to be expected in discussions 
of so difficult a character as some of them pursue, 
written at intervals, and on accidental, not to say sudden 
opportunities, and with no aid from Anglican, and no 
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knowledge of Catholic theologians. He is only sur- 
prised himself; that^ under such circumstanoes^ the 
errors are not of a more serious character. This 
remark especially applies to the Discourses upon the 
relation of Faith to Reason^ which are of the nature 
of an exploring expedition inta an all but unknown 
country^ and do not even venture on a definition of 
either Faith or Reason on starting. As they proceed^ 
however^ they become more precise^ as well as more 
accurate^ in their doctrine^ which shall here be stated 
in a categorical form^ and^ as far as possible^ in the 
words used in the course of them. 

1. Before setting down a definition of Faith and of 
Reason^ it will be right to consider what is the popular 
notion of Faith and Reason^ in contrast with each 
other. 

*' I have not yet said what Reason really is, or what is its relation 
to Faith, but have merely contrasted the two together, taking 
Reason in the sense popularly ascribed to the word," x. 46. 

Vide also xii. 7, 11, 36 ; xiii. 1, 4 ; xiv. 32. 

2. According to this popular sense^ Faith is the 
judging on weak grounds in religibus matters^ and 
Reason on strong grounds. Faith involves easiness^ and 
Reason slowness in accepting the claims of Religion ; 
by Faith is meant a feeling or sentiment^ by Reason 
an exercise of common sense; Faith is conversant 
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with conjectures or preaomptions^ Beason with 
proofs. 

** Whatever be the real distinction and relation between Faith 
and Beaton, the contrast which wonld be made between them on a 
popular Tiew, is this, — that Beason requires strong evidence before 
it assents, and Faith is content with weaker evidence," x. 17. 

"Faith and Beason are popularly contrasted with each oUier; 
Faith consisting of certain exercises of Beason which proceed 
mainly on presumption, and Beason of certain exercises which 
proceed mainly upon proof^" xiL 3. 

Tide also 2, 7, 10, 36 ; and v. 19 ; z. 26, 32 ; xi. 17. 

8. But now, to speak more definitely, what ought we 
to understand by the faculty of Reason largely under- 
stood? 

" By Beason is properly understood any process or act of the mind, 
by which, from knowing one thing, it advances on to know another," 
xti. 2. 

Vide also xi. 6, 7 ; xiii. 7, ; xiv. 28. 

4. The process of the Beasoning Faculty is either 
explicit or implicit : that is, either with or without a 
direct recognition, on the part of the mind, of the 
starting-pdint and path of thought from and through 
which it comes to its conclusion. 

" All men have a reason, but not all men can give a reason. We 
may denote these two exercises of mind as reasoning and arguing," 
xiiL 0. Vide the whole of the discourse. 

5. The process of reasoning, whether implicit or 
explicit, is the act of one and the same faculty, to 
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which also belongs the povrer of analyzing that process, 
and of thereby passing from implicit to explicit Reason* 
ing, thus retrospectively employed in analyzing itself, 
results in a specific science or art, called logic, which is 
a sort of rhetoric, bringing out to advantage the implicit 

acts on which it has proceeded. 

" Clearness in argument is not indispensable to reasoning well. 
The process of reasoning is complete in itself, and independent ; the 
analysis is but an account of it," ziii. 10 ; vide 8. 

" The warfare between Error and Truth is necessarily advan- 
tageous to the former, as being conducted by set speech or treatise ; 
and this, not only from • . . the deficiency of truth in the power of 
eloquence, and even of words, but moreover, from the very neatness 
and definiteness of method, required in a written or spolcen argu- 
ment Truth is vast and far stretching, viewed as a system . . . 
hence it can hardly be exhibited in a given number of sentences. . . 
Its advocate, unable to exhibit more than a fragment of the whole, 
must round off its rugged extremities, etc. . . . This, indeed, is the 
very art of composition," &c., v. 21. 

" They who wish to shorten the dispute, look out for some strong 
and manifest argument, which may be stated tersely, handled 
conveniently, and urged rhetorically," dl^., xiii. 36. 

Vide xiv. 30. 

6. Again: there are two methods of reasoning^ — 
a priori, and a posteriori ; from antecedent probabilities 
or verisimilitudes, and from evidence, of which the 
method of verisimilitude more naturally belong^ to 
implicit reasoning, and the method of evidence to 
explicit. 

" Proofs may be strong or slight not in themselves, but according 
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to the GircQmBtnnoeB under which the doctrine professes to come to 
Qs, which they are brought to pro?e ; and they will have a great or 
small effect upon our minds, according as we admit those circum- 
stances or not. Now, the admission of those circumstances invoWes 
a rarietj of antecedent yiews, presumptions, implications, associa- 
tions, and the like, many of which it is very difficult to detect and 
analyze," JIm:., xiiL 33. 
Vide also 9, and zii. 36. 

7. Again : — though the Reasoning Faculty is in its 
nature one and the same in all minds, it varies, without 
limit, in point of strength, as existing in the concrete, 
that is, in individuals, and that, according to the sub- 
ject-matter to which it is applied. Thus, a man may 
reason well on matters of trade, taken as his subject, 
but be simply unable to bring out into shape his 
reasoning upon them, or to write a book about them, 
because he has not the talent of analyzing — that is, of 
reasoning upon his own reasonings, or finding his own 
middle terms. 

" How a man reasons is as much a mysteiy as how he rememhers. 
Ue rememhers better and worse on different subject-matters, and he 
reasons better and worse. The gift or talent may be distinct, but 
the process of reasoning is the same," xiii. 10. 

Vide also xi. 6. 

8. This inequality of the faculty in one and the same 
individual, with respect to different subject-matters, 
arises from two causes : — from want of experience and 
fiuniliarity in the details of a given subject-matter ; and 
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from ignorance of the principles or axioms, often re- 
condite, which belong to it. 

" The man who neglected experiments, and trusted to his vigour 
of talent, would be called a theorist; and the blind man who 
seriouslj professed to lecture on light and colours could scarcely 
hope to gain an audience. . . He might discourse with ease and 
fluency, till we almost forgot his lamentable deprivation ; at length 
on a sudden, he would lose himself in some inexpressibly great 
mistake," iv. 8. 

" However fbll and however precise our producible grounds may 
be, however systematic our method, however clear and tangible our 
evidence, yet, when our argument is traced down to its simple 
elements, there must ever be something which is incapable of proof^" 
xi. 18. 

9. Hence there are three senses of the word 
'' Reason/' over and above the large and true sense. 
Since what is not brought out into view cannot be 
acknowledged as existing, it comes to pass that exer- 
cises of reasoning not explicit are commonly ignored. 
Hence by Reason, relatively to Religion, is meant, first, 
expertness in log^ccl argument. 

" Reason has a power of analysis and criticism in all opinions and 
conduct, and nothing is true or right but what may be justified, and, 
in a certain sense, proved by it ; and unless the doctrines received 
by Faith are approvable by Reason, they have no okum to be 
regarded as true," x. 13. 

Tide also 14, 16. 

10. And again, since Evidences are more easily 
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analyzed tlian verisimilitudeB^ hence reasonings, that 
is, investigations, on the subject of Beligion, are com- 
monly considered to be nothing but a posteriori argu- 
ments ; and Beason relatively to Religion becomes a 
faculty of framing Evidences. This, again, is a popular 
sense of the word, as applied to the subject of Beligion, 
and a second sense in which I have used it. 

" Beason is influenoed by direct and definite proof: the mind is 
sapposed to reason severely, when it rejects antecedent proof of a 
fact, rqects every thing bat the actual evidence producible in its 
iaTOur," x. 26. 

" Beason, as the word is commonly used, rests on the eyidence," 
X.32. 

11. The word '' Beason'' is still more often used in 
these Discourses in a third sense, viz., for a certain 
popular abuse of the faculty; viz., when it occupies 
itself upon Beligion, without a due familiar acquaint- 
ance with its subject-matter, or without a use of the 
first principles proper to it. This so-called Beason is 
in Scripture designated '' the wisdom of the world ;" 
.^hat is, the reasoning of secular minds about Beligion, 
or reasoning^ about Beligion based upon secular maxims, 
which are intrinsically foreign to it; parallel to the 
abuse of Beason in other subject-matters, as when 
chemical truths are made the axioms and starting- 
points in medical science, or the doctrine of final causes 
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is introduced into astronomical or geological in* 
quiries. 

Hence one of these Disooanes is entitled " The UsurpAtions of 
Reason;" and in the oourao of it mention is made of " captious 
Reason/' "forward Reason/' &o. Vide note on iv. 9. 

12. Faith is properly an assent^ and an assent 
without doubt^ or a certitude. 

*' Faith is an acceptance of things as real/' xi. 9. 

" Faith simply accepts testimony/' x. 8. 
' " Faith is not identical ¥rith its grounds and its object^" xiii. 4. 

'' Faith starts with probabilities, yet it ends in peremptory state- 
ments i it belicTes an informant amid doubt, yet accepts his infor- 
mation without doubt," xiv. 34 

Vide also 39 ; x. 34; xi. 1 ; xy. 3. 

18. Since^ in accepting a conclusion^ there is a 
virtual recognition of its premisses^ an act of Faith 
may be said (improperly) to include in it the reasoning 
process which is its antecedent^ and to be in a certain 
aspect an exercise of Season ; and thus is co-ordinate^ 
and in contrast, with tho throo (improper) senses of 
the word ^' Reason'^ above enumerated^ viz.j explicit^ 
evidential^ and secular Reason. 

'* If Reason is the faculty of gaining knowledge upon grounds 
giyen, an act or process of Faith is an exercise of Reason, as being 
an instrument of indirect knowledge concerning things external to 
us/' xi. 8, 9. 

14. Faith^ viewed in contrast with Reason in these 
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ihree senses, is implicit in its acts, adopts the method 
of yerisimilitude, and starts from religious first prin* 
ciples. 

Vide ir. 6 ; x. 27, 44 ; xi. 1, 25 ; zu. 3, 27, 37. 

15. Faith is kept from abuse, e. g. from falling into 
superstition, by a right moral stato of mind, or such 
dispositions and tempers as religiousness, love of holi- 
ness and truth, &c. 

This is the snlrject of the twelfth discourse ; in which, howerer, 
stress ought to have heen also hiid upon the ayailableness, against 
such an abuse of Faith, of Reason, in the first and second (improper) 
of the word. 



The Author has lately pursued this whole subject at 
considerable length in his ''Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent/' 
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" Then $pak€ Jentt agtUit unio them, Bwing, I am the lAght qf the 

world:* 

IjllliW charges have been more frequently urged by 
^ unbelievers against Revealed Religion^ than that 
it is hostile to the advance of philosophy and science. 
That it has discouraged the cultivation of literature 
can never with any plausibility be maintained^ since 
it is evident that the studies connected with the 
history and interpretation of the Scriptures have^ more 
than any others^ led to inquiries into the languages^ 
writings^ and events of ancient times. Christianity 
has always been a learned religion; it came into the 
world as the offspring of an elder system^ to which it 
was indebted for much which it contained^ and which 
its professors were obliged continually to consult. 
The Pagan pliilosopher^ on enrolling himsolf a mom-* 
ber of the Christian Churchy was invited^ nay^ re- 
quired^ to betake himself to a line of study almost 
unknown to the schools of Greece. The Jewish 
[uinv. 8.] B 
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books were even written in a language which he did 
not understand^ and opened to his yiew an account of 
manners and customs very different from those with 
which he was familiar. The writings of the ancients 
were to be collected^ and their opinions examined; 
and thus those studies which are peculiarly called 
learned would form the principal employment of one 
who wished to be the champion of the Christian 
faith. The philosopher might speculate^ but the 
theologian must submit to learn. 

2. It cannot^ then^ be maintained that Christianity 
has proved unfavourable to literary pursuits ; yet, 
from the very encouragement it gives to these, an 
opposite objection has been drawn, as if on that very 
account it impeded the advancement of philosophical 
and scientific knowledge. It has been urged, with 
considerable plausibility, that the attachment to the 
writings of the ancients which it has produced has 
been prejudicial to the discovery of new truths, by 
creating a jealousy and dislike of whatever was con- 
trary to received opinions. And thus Christianity 
has been represented as a system which stands in 
the way of improvement, whether in politics, edu- 
cation, or science ; as if it were adapted to the state 
of knowledge, and conducive to the' happiness, of the 
age in which it was introduced, but a positive evil 
in more enlightened times; because, from its claim 
to infallibility, it cannot itself change, and therefore 
must ever be endeavouring to bend opinion to its own 
antiquated views. Not to mention the multitude of 
half-educated men who are avowedly hostile to Be- 
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vealed Beligion^ and who watch every new discovery 
or theory in science^ in hope that something to its dis- 
advantage may hence be derived^ it is to be lamented 
that many even of the present respectable advocates 
of improvements in the condition of society^ and 
patrons of general knowledge^ seem to consider the 
interests of the human race quite irreconcilable with 
those of the Christian Church ; and though they think 
it indecorous or unfeeling to attack Religion openly^ 
yet appear confidently to expect that the progress of 
discovery and the general cultivation of the human mind 
must terminate in the fall of Christianity. 

8. It must be confessed that the conduct of Chris- 
tians has sometimes given countenance to these erro- 
neous views respecting the nature and tendency of 
Revealed Religion. Too much deference has been 
paid to ancient literature. Admiration of the genius 
displayed in its writings^ an imagination excited 
by the consideration of its very antiquity^ not un- 
frcquently the pride of knowledge and a desire of 
appearing to be possessed of a treasure which the 
many do not enjoy^ have led men to exalt the sen- 
timents of former ages to the disparagement of 
modem ideas. With a view, moreover, to increase 
(as they have supposed) the value and dignity of the 
sacred volume, others have been induced to set it forth 
as a depository of all truth, philosophical as well as 
religious ; although St. Paul seems to limit its utility 
to profitableness for doctrine, reproof, correction, and 
instruction in righteousness. Others, again, have been 
too diligent and too hasty in answering every frivolous 

b2 
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and isolated objection to the words of Scripture, which 
has been urged, — nay, which they fancied might pos- 
sibly be urged, — from successive discoveries in science; 
too diligent, because their minute solicitude has occa- 
sioned them to lose sight of the Christian Evidence as a 
whole, and to magnify the objection, as if (though it 
were unanswerable) it could reaUy weigh against the 
mass of argument producible on the other side; and 
too hasty because, had they been patient, succeeding 
discoveries would perhaps of themselves have solved 
for them the objection, without the interference of a 
controversialist. The ill consequences of such a pro- 
cedure are obvious : the objection has been recognized 
as important, while the solution offered has too often 
been inadequate or unsound. To feel jealous and ap- 
pear timid, on witnessing the enlargement of scientific 
knowledge, is almost to acknowledge that there may 
be some contrariety between it and Revelation. 

4. Our Saviour, in the text, calls Himself the Light 
of the world; as David had already said, in words 
which especially belong to this place ' and this day ', 
'' The Lord is my Light ;'' and though He so speaks 

I [The motto of the XJDivenity it *« Dominm illominatio met."] 
> [Act Sunday. *< The cftndidtte," tayt Huber on the Englbh Univeni- 
Uet, ** emtnciptfced from hit teacher, maket himtelf known to ifaiB' other 
teachen by taking part in the ditpotationt in the tohoolt. Thete ter- 
Ticet afterwardt become formal public actt, diMputaiionM, rttponnonu, 
Ueturm eurtorim. A more etpecially tolemn Act formed the actual clote 
of the whole ooune of ttudy. The licence wat then conferred on him by 
the Chancellor. A cuttom aroto that all the final and tolemn eierciMit 
thonld iiill in the tecond term of the year (hence called the Act Term), 
and be doted on the latt Saturday in term by a tolemn general Act» the 
VeMP^ria, by keeping which the candidatet of ail degrees in their diffe- 
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of Himself as bringing religious knowledge to an 
ignorant and apostate race^ yet we have no reason to 
suppose that He forbids lawful knowledge of any kind^ 
and we cannot imagine that He would promulgate^ 
by His inspired servants^ doctrines which contradict 
previous truths which He has written on the face of 
nature. 

5. The objection to Christianity^ to which tho fore- 
going remarks relate^ may be variously answered. 

First, by referring to the fact that the greatest Phi- 
losophers of modem times — the founders of the new 
school of discovery, and those who have most extended 
the boundaries of our knowledge — ^have been forced 
to submit their reason to the Gospel ; a circumstance 
which, independent of the argument for the strength 
of the Christian Evidence which the conviction of such 
m^i affords, at least shows that Revealed Beligion 
cannot be very unfavourable to scientific inquiries, when 
those who sincerely acknowledge the former still dis- 
tinguish themselves above others in the latter. 

6. Again, much might be said on the coincidence 
which exists between the general principles which the 
evidence for Bevelation presupposes, and those on ' 
which inquiries into nature proceed. Science and 

rent Facnliies were ooniidered qunliflod and entitled to begin the ezercisee 
oonneeted witli their new degree apon the following Monday. This fresh 
beginning {jmcepiio) took place with the greatest solemnity, and formed 
the pcnnt of richest brilliancy in the scholastic year. In Oxford it was 
called emphaticaUy 'the Act,' in Cambridge 'the Commencement."' 
(Abridged from F. W. Newman's translation.) The Act Sunday is or 
was the Sunday next before the Act, which falls in the first week of 
Joly.] 
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Bevelation agree in supposing tliat nature is goyemed 
by uniform and settled laws. Scripture, properly un- 
derstood, is decisive in removing all those irregular 
agents which are supposed to interrupt, at their own 
pleasure, the order of nature. Almost every religion 
but that of the Bible and those derived from it, has 
supposed the existence of an indefinite number of 
beings, to a certain extent independent of each other, 
able to interfere in the affairs of life, and whose inter- 
ference (supposing it to exist) being reducible to no 
law, took away all hope of obtaining any real infor- 
mation concerning the actual system of the universe. 
On the other hand, the inspired writers are express in 
tracing all miraculous occurrences to the direct inter- 
position, or at least the permission of the Deity ; and 
since they also imply that miracles are displayed, not 
at random, but with a purpose, their declarations in 
this respect entirely agree with the deductions which 
scientific observation has made concerning the general 
operation of established laws, and the absence of any 
arbitrary interference with them on the part of beings 
exterior to the present course of things. The sup- 
position, then, of a system of established laws, on 
which all philosophical investigation is conducted, is 
also the very foundation on which the evidence for 
Bevealed Religion rests. It is the more necessary to 
insist upon this, because some writers have wished to 
confuse the Jewish and Christian faiths with those 
other religions and those popular superstitions which 
are framed on no principle, and supported by no pretence 
of reasoning. 
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7. Without enlarging^ however^ on arguments of 
this nature^ it is proposed now to direct attention to the 
moral charaetor which both the Jewish and Christian 
Beh'gions hold up as the excellence and perfection of 
human nature; for we shall find that some of those 
habits of mind which are throughout the Bible repre- 
sented as alone pleasing in the sight of God^ are the 
Tery habits which are necessary for success in scien- 
tific investigation^ and without which it is quite im- 
possible to extend the sphere of our knowledge* If 
this be soj then the fact ia accounted for without 
difficulty^ why the most profound philosophers have 
acknowledged the claims of Christianity upon them. 
And' further^ considering that the character^ which 
Scripture draws of the virtuous man^ is as a whole (what 
may be called) an original character^ — only the 
scattered traces of it being found in authors unac- 
quainted with the Bible^ — an argument will almost be 
established in favour of Christianity, as having con- 
ferred an intellectual as well as a spiritual benefit on 
the world. 

8. For instance, it is obvious that to be in earnest 
in seeking the truth is an indispensable requisite for / 
finding it. Indeed, it would not be necessary to notice 
so evident a proposition, had it not been for the strange 
conduct of the ancient philosophers in their theories 
concerning nature and man. It seems as though only 
one or two of them were serious and sincere in their 
inquiries and teaching. Most of them considered 
speculations on philosophical subjects rather in the 
light of an amusement than of a grave employment, — 
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as an exercise for ingenuity^ or an indulgence of fancy, 
— ^to display their powers, to collect followers, or for 
the sake of gain. Indeod, it seems incredible that any 
men, who were really in earnest in their search after 
truth, should have begun with theorizing, or have ima- 
gined that a system which they were conscious they 
had invented almost without data, should happen, when 
applied to the actual state of things, to harmonize with 
the numberless and diversified phenomena of the world. 
Yet, though it seems to be so obvious a position when 
stated, that in forming any serious theory concerning 
nature, we must begin with investigation, to the ex- 
clusion of fanciful speculation or deference to human 
authority, it was not generally recognized or received 
as such, till a Christian philosopher forced it upon the 
attention of the world. And surely he was supported 
by the uniform language of the whole Bible, which 
tells us that truth is too sacred and religious a thing to 
be sacrificed to the mere gratification of the fancy, or 
amusement of the mind> or party spirit, or the prejudices 
of education, or attachment (however amiable) to the 
opinions of human teachers, or any of those other 
feelings which the ancient philosophers suffered to 
influence them in their professedly grave and serious 
discussions. 

9. Again : modesty, patience, and caution, are dispo- 
sitions of mind quite as requisite in philosophical inquiries 
as seriousness and earnestness, though not so obviously 
requisite. Bashness of assertion, hastiness in drawing 
conclusions^ unhesitating reliance on our own acuteness 
and powers of reasoning, are inconsistent with the 
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homage which nature exacts of those who wonld know 
her hidden wonders. She refases to reveal her myste- 
ries to those who come otherwise than in the humble 
and reverential spirit of learners and disciples. So^ 
again^ that love of paradox which would impose upon her 
a language different from that which she really speaks^ 
is as unphilosophical as it is unchristian. Again^ in- 
dulgence of the imagination^ though a more specious 
faulty is equally hostile to the spirit of true philosophy^ 
and has misled the noblest among the ancient theorists^ 
who seemed to think they could not go wrong while 
following the natural impulses and suggestions of their 
own minds^ and were conscious to themselves of no low 
and unworthy motive influencing them in their specula- 
tions. 

10. HerOj too^ maybe mentioned the harm which has 
been done to the interests of science by excessive at- 
tachment to system. The love of order and regularity^ 
and that perception of beauty which is most keen in 
highly-gifted mindsj has too often led men astray in 
their scientific researches. From seeing but detached 
parts of the system of nature^ they have been carried on^ 
without data, to arrange, supply^ ^^^ complete. They 
have been impatient of knowing but in part, and of 
waiting for future discoveries ; they have inferred much 
from slender premisses, and conjectured when they could 
not prove. It is by a tedious discipline tliat the mind 
is taught to overcome those baser principles which im- 
pede it in philosophical investigation, and to moderate 
those nobler faculties and feelings which are prejudicial 
when in excess. To be dispassionate and cautious, to 
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be fair in discussion^ to give to each phenomenon which 
nature successively presents its due weight, candidly to 
admit those which militate against our own theory, to be 
willing to be igpiorant for a time, to submit to diffi- 
culties, and patiently and meekly proceed, waiting for 
further light, is a temper (whether difficult or not at 
this day) little known to the heathen world; yet it is the 
only temper in which we can hope to become inter- 
preters of nature, and it is the very temper which 
Christianity sets forth as the perfection of our moral 
character. 

11. Still further, we hear much said in praise of the 
union of scientific men, of that spirit of brotherhood 
which should join together natives of different coun- 
tries as labourers in a common cause. But were 
the philosophers of ancient times influenced by this 
spirit f In vain shall we look among them for the ' 
absence of rivalry ; and much less can we hope to 
find that generosity of mind, which in its desire of 
promoting the cause of science, considers it a slight 
thing to be deprived of the credit of a discovery 
which is really its due. They were notoriously jealous 
of each othor, and anxious for thoir personal conse- 
quence, and treasured up their supposed discoveries 
with miserable precaution, allowing none but a chosen 
few to be partakers of their knowledge. On the con- 
trary, it was Christianity which first brought into play 
on the field of the world the principles of charity, gene- 
rosity, disregard of self and country, in the prospect of 
the universal good; and which suggested the idea of a 
far-spreading combination, peaceful yet secure. 
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12. It cannot bo doniod^ howovor^ that tho trao pliilo- 
flophical spirit did not begin to prevail till many ages 
after the preaching of Christianity^ nay^ till times com- 
paratively of recent date ; and it has^ in conseqaence^ 
been maintained that our own superiority over the 
ancients in general knowledge^ is not owing to the 
presence of the Christian Religion among us^ but to the 
natural course of improvement in the world. And 
doubtless it may be true^ that though a divine philo- 
sophy had never been given us from above, we might 
still have had a considerable advantage over the ancients 
in the method and extent of our scientific acquirements. 
Stfll, admitting thisj it is also true that Scripture was^ 
in matter of fact, the first to describe and inculcate that 
single-minded, modest, cautious, and generous spirit, 
which was, after a long time, found so necessary for 
success in the prosecution of philosophical researches. 
And though the interval between the propagation of 
Christianity and the rise of modem science is certainly 
very long, yet it may be fairly maintained that the philo- 
sophy of the Gospel had no opportunity to extend 
itself in the province of matter till modem times. It 
is not surprising if the primitive Christians, amid their 
difficulties and persecutions, and being for the most part 
private persons in the less educated ranks of life, should 
have given birth to no new school for investigating 
nature ; and the learned men who from time to time 
joined them were naturally scholars in the defective 
philosophies of Greece, and followed their masters in 
their physical speculations ; and having more important 
matters in hand, took for granted what they had no 
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means of ascertaining. Nor is it wonderfalj considering 
how yarions is the subject-matterj and how multiform 
Jiave been the developments of Christianity at successiye 
eras^ that the true principles of scientific research were 
not elicited in the long subsequent period. Perhaps the 
trials and errors through which the Church has passed 
in the times which have preceded us^ are to be its ex- 
perience in ages to come. 

1 3. It may be asked how it comes to pass^ if a true 
philosophical temper is so allied to that which the 
Scriptures inculcate as the temper of a Christian, that 
any men should be found distinguished for discoveries 
in science, who yet are ill disposed towards those doc- 
trines which Revelation enjoins upon our belief. The 
reason may be this: the humility and teachableness 
which the Scripture precepts inculcate are connected 
with principles more solemn and doctrines more awful 
than those which are necessary for the temper of mind 
in which scientific investigation must be conducted ; and 
though the Christian spirit is admirably fitted to pro- 
duce the tone of thought and inquiry which leads to 
the discovery of truth, yet a slighter and less profound 
humility will do the same. The philosopher has only 
to confess that he is liable to be deceived by false ap- 
pearances and reasonings, to be biassed by prejudice, 
and led astray by a warm fancy ; he is humble because 
sensible he is ignorant, cautious because he knows him- 
self to be fallible, docile because he really desires to 
learn. But Christianity> in addition to this confession, 
requires him to acknowledge himself to be a rebel in 
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the Bigbt of God^ and a breaker of that fair and 
goodly order of things which the Creator once esta* 
blished. The philosopher confesses himself to be im- 
perfect; the Christian feels himself to be sinful and 
oormpt. The infirmity of which the philosopher must 
be conscious is but a relative infirmity — ^imperfection 
as opposed to perfection^ of which there are infinite 
degrees. Thus he believes himself placed in a certain 
point of the scale of beings^ and that there are beings 
nearer to perfection than he is^ others farther removed 
firom it. But the Christian acknowledges that he has 
fallen away from that rank in creation which he originally 
held ; that he has passed a line^ and is in consequence 
not merely imperfect, but weighed down with positive, 
actual evil. Now there is little to lower a man in his 
own opinion, in his believing that he holds a certain 
definite station in an immense series of creatures, and 
is in consequence removed, by many steps, from perfec- 
tion; but there is mqch very revolting to the minds of 
many, much that is contrary to their ideas of harmony 
and order, and the completeness of the system of nature, 
and much at variance with those feelings of esteem with 
which they are desirous of regarding themselves, in the 
doctrine that man is disgraced and degraded from his 
natural and original rank; that he has, by sinning, 
intit)duced a blemish into the work of God ; that he is 
guilty in the court of heaven, aud is continually doing 
things odious in the sight of the Divine holiness. And 
as the whole system of the Christian faith depends upon 
this doctrine, since it was to redeem man from deserved 
punishment that Christ sufiered on the cross, and in 
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order to strengthen bim in his endeavours to cleanse 
himself from sin^ and prepare for hearen^ that the Holy 
Spirit has come to rule tlie Ohurch^ it is not wonderful 
that men are found, admirable for their philosophical 
temper and their success in investigating nature, and 
yet unworthy disciples in the school of the Gk>spel. 

14. Such men often regard Christianity as a slavish 
system, which is prejudicial to the freedom of thought, 
the aspirations of genius, and the speculations of en- 
terprise; an unnatural system, which sets out with 
supposing that the human mind is out of order, and 
consequently bends all its efforts to overthrow the con- 
stitution of feeling and belief with which man is bom, 
and to make him a being for which nature never in- 
tended him ; and a pernicious system, which unfits men 
for this life by fixing their thoughts on another, and 
which, wherever consistently acted upon, infallibly 
leads (as it often has led) to the encouragement of 
the monastic spirit, and the extjravagances of fanati- 
cism. 

15. Although, then, Christianity seems to have been 
the first to give to the world the pattern of the true spirit 
of philosophical investigation, yet, as the principles 
of science are, in process of time, more fully developed, 
and become more independent of the religious system, 
there is much danger lest the philosophical school should 
be found to separate from the Christian Church, and at 
length disown the parent to whom it has been so gpreatly 
indebted. And this evil has in a measure befallen us ; 
that it does not increase, we must look to that early 
religious training, to which there can be no doubt all 
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persons — ^thoso in the higher as well as in the poorer 
classes of the community — should be submitted. 

16. To conclude. The ignorance of the first preachers 
of Christianity has been often insisted on^ particularly 
by the celebrated historian of the Roman Empire^ as a 
presumption or proof of their hostility to all enlightened 
and liberal pliilosophy. If^ however^ as has been here 
contended^ from the precepts they delivered the best 
canons may be drawn up for scientific investigation, the 
fact will only tend to prove that ih^ could not, un- 
assisted, have originated or selected precepts so enlarged 
and so profound; and thus will contribute something 
to the streugth of those accumulated probabilities, which 
on other grounds are so overpowering, that they spoke 
not of themselves, but as they were moved by the in- 
spiration of God Himself. 
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'* That which wa9 from the heginning, which wc have heard, which we 
have seen with our egee, which we have looked upon, amd our hande 
have handled, of the Word of life: {For the Life wae mauifeeted, 
amd we have eeen It, and bear wilueee, and show untogou that Sternal 
Life, which wtu with the Father, und'wae manifeeted unto ««;) That 
which we have eeen and heard declare we unto gou, that ge aleo mag 
havefeUowehip with ue,' 
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mHE main purpose of our Saviour's incarnation, as 
-'- far as we are permitted to know it, was that of 
reconciling us to God, and purchasing for us eternal 
life by His sufiferings and death. This purpose was 
accomplished when He said, '' It is finished,'' and gave 
up the ghost. 

2. But on His rising from the dead, Ho extended to 
us two additional acts of grace, as preparatory to the 
future blessing, and of which, as well ns of our rosur- 
rection, that miracle itself was made the evidence. 
^' Go ye, teach all nations, baptizing tliem in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." 
In this commission to His disciples was intimated, on 
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the one hond^ His merciful design of " gathering to- 
gether in one the children of God that were scattered 
abroad," by the gracious operation of the Holy Spirit ; 
and on the other hand. His intended grant of a system 
of religious truth, grounded on that mysterious economy 
of Divine Providence in which His own incarnation . 
occupies the principal place. 

8. It is proposed, in the following discourse, to treat 
of a subject connected with the latter of these two 
great Christian blessings — ^viz. to attempt to determine 
the relation which this revealed system of doctrine and 
precept bears to that of Natural Keligion, and to com- 
pare the two together in point of practical efficacy. 
The other and still greater mercies of the Christian 
Covenant have been mentioned only, lest, in discussing 
the subject of religious knowledge, any disregard should 
be implied of those fundamental doctrines of our faith, 
the Atonement, and the abiding presence of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church. 

4. Now, in investigating the connexion between 
Natural and Revealed Keligion, it is necessary to ex- 
plain in what sense religious doctrines of any kind can 
with propriety be called natural. For from the abuse 
of the term '' Natural Religion," many persons will not 
allow the use of it at all. 

6. When, then, religion of some sort is said to be 
naiuralf it is not here meant that any religious system 
has been actually traced out by unaided Reason. We 
know of no such system, because we know of no time 
or country in which human Reason was unaided, 

[uKiv. B.] 
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Scripture informs us that revelations were granted 
to the first fathers of our race^ concerning the nature 
of Ood and man's duty to Him ; and scarcely a people 
can be named^ among whom there are not traditions, 
not only of the existence of powers exterior to this 
visible world, but also of their actual interference with 
the course of nature, followed up by religious commu- 
nications to mankind from them. The Creator has 
never left Himself without such witness as might anti- 
cipate the conclusions of Reason, and support a waver- 
ing conscience and perplexed faith. No people (to 
speak in general terms) has been denied a revelation 
from God, though but a portion of the world has 
enjoyed an authenticated revelation. 

6. Admitting this fxdly, let us speak of the fad; of 
the actual state of religious belief of pious men in 
the heathen world, as attested by their writings still 
extant; and let us call this attainable creed Natural 
Religion. 

7. Now, in the first place, it is obvious that Con- 
science is the essential principle and sanction of Re- 
ligion in the mind. Conscience implies a relation 
between the soul and a something exterior, and that, 
moreover, superior to itself; a relation to an excellence 
which it does not possess, and to a tribunal over which 
it has no power. And since the more closely this in- 
ward monitor is respected and followed, the clearer, the 
more exalted, and the more varied its dictates become, 
and the standard of excellence is ever outstripping, 
while it glides, our obedience, a moral conviction is 
thus at length obtained of the unapproachable nature 
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as well as the sapreme authority of That^ whatever it is, 
which is the object of the mind's contemplation. Here, 
then, at once, we have the elements of a religious 
system ; for what is Beligion but the system of re- 
lations existing between us and a Supreme Power, 
claiming our habitual obedience : '' the blessed and only 
Potentate, who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen or can 
see''? 

8. Further, Conscience implies a diJBTerence in the 
nature of actions, the power of acting in this way or 
that as we please, and an obligation of acting in one 
particular way in preference to all others; and since 
the more our moral nature is improved, the greater in- 
ward power of improvement it seems to possess, a view 
is laid open to us both of the capabilities and prospects 
of man, and the awful importance of that work which 
the law of his being lays upon him. And thus the 
presentiment of a future life, and of a judgment to be 
passed upon present conduct, with rewards and punish- 
ments annexed, forms an article, more or less distinct, 
in the creed of Natural Beligion. 

9. Moreover, since the inward law of Conscience 
brings with it no proof of its truth, and commands 
attention to it on its own authority, all obedience to it 
is of the nature of Faith : and habitual obedience im- 
plies the direct exercise of a clear and vigorous faith 
in the truth of its suggestions, triumphing over oppo- 
sition both from within and without; quieting the 
murmurs of Reason, perplexed with the disorders of 
the present scheme of things, and subduing the appe- 

c 2 
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tites, clamorous for good which promises an immediate 
and keen gratification. 

10. While Conscience is tlms ever the sanction of 
Natural Keligion^ it is^ when improved^ the rule of 
Morals also. But here is a difference : it is^ as such, 
essentially religious; but in Morals it is not neces- 
sarily a guide, only in proportion as it happens to be 
refined and strengthened in individuals. And here 
is a solution of objections which have been made to 
the existence of the moral sense, on the ground of the 
discordancy which exists among men as to the ex-> 
cellence or demerit of particular actions. These ob- 
jections only go to prove the uncertain character (if 
so be) of the inward law of right and wrong ; but are 
not, even in their form, directed against the certainty 
of that general religious sense, which is impUed in 
the remorse and vague apprehension of evil which the 
transgression of Conscience occasions. 

11. Still, unformed and incomplete as is this law by 
nature, it is quite certain that obedience to it is at-* 
tended by a continually growing expertness in the 
science of Morals. A mind, habitually and honestly 
conforming itself to its own full sense of duty, will at 
length enjoin or forbid with an authority second only 
to an inspired oracle. Moreover, in a heathen country, 
it will be able to discriminate with precision between 
the right and wrong in traditionary superstitions, and 
will thus elicit confirmation of its faith even out of 
corruptions of the truth. And further, it will of course 
realize in its degree those peculiar rewards of virtue 
which appetite cannot comprehend ; and will detect in 
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this world's eyents^ which are but perplexities to mere 
unaided Reason, a general connexion existing between 
right moral condact and happiness, in corroboration of 
those convictions which the experience of its own pri- 
vate history has created. 

12. Such is the large and practical religious creed 
attainable (as appears from the extant works of heathen 
writers) by a vigorous mind which rightly works upon 
itself, under (what may be called) the Dispensation of 
Paganism. It may be even, questioned whether there 
be any essential character of Scripture doctrine which 
is without its place in this moral revelation. For here 
is the belief in a principle exterior to the mind to which 
it is instinctively drawn, infinitely exalted, perfect, in- 
comprehensible ; here is the surmise of a judgment to 
come; the knowledge of unbounded benevolence, wis- 
dom, and power, as traced in the visible creation, and 
of moral laws unlimited in their operation; further, 
there is even something of hope respecting the avails 
ableness of repentance, so far (that is) as suffices for 
religious support; lastly, there is an insight into the 
rule of duty, increasing with the earnestness with which 
obedience to that rule is cultivated. 

18. This sketch of the religious knowledge not im- 
possible to Heathen Philosophy, will be borne out by 
its writings, yet will be only obtained by a selection 
of the best portions of them. Hence we derive two con- 
clusions : that the knowledge was attainahle — for what 
one man may attain is open to another ; on the other 
hand, that, in general, it was not actually attained — 
for dse there would be no need of so confined a 
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selection of them. And thus we are carried on to the 
inquiry already proposed — viz. wlusre it was that 
Natural Beligion fedled in practical effect, and how 
Bevealed Beligion supplies the deficiency. Out of the 
many answers which might be given to this question, 
let us confine ourselves to that which is suggested by 
the text. 

14. Natural Beligion teaches, it is true, the infinite 
power and majesty, the wisdom and goodness, the pre- 
sence, the moral governance, and, in one sense, the 
unity of the Deity ; but it gives little or no information' 
respecting what may be called His Personality. It foU 
lows that, though Heathen Philosophy knew so much 
of the moral system of the world, as to see the duties 
and prospects of man in the same direction in which 
Bevelation places them, this knowledge did not pre- 
clude a belief in fatalism, which might, of course, 
consist in unchangeable moral laws, as well as physical. 
And though Philosophy acknowledged an intelligent, 
wise, and beneficent Principle of nature, still this too 
was, in fact, only equivalent to the belief in a per- 
vading Soul of the Universe, which consulted for its 
own good, and directed its own movements, by in- 
stincts similar to those by which the animal world is 
guided; but which, strictly speaking, was not an 
object of worship, inasmuch as each intelligent being 
was, in a certain sense, himself a portion of it. Much 
less would a conviction of the Infinitude and Eternity 
of the Divine Nature lead to any just idea of His 

^ [Thif leemt to me too itrongly Mtid, and inconiUtent with what ia 
•aid i^flra, yu 10. Vide Eaiay on Assent^ t. i.] 
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Ter^fmaXHy^ since there can bo no circumscribing linea- 
ments nor configoration of the Immeasarablcj no exter- 
nal condition or fortune to that Being who is all in all. 
Lastly^ though Conscience seemed to point in a certain 
direction as a witness for the real moral locality (so to 
speak^) of the unseen God, yet, as it cannot prove its 
own authority, it afforded no argument for a Govomor 
and Judge, distinct from tho moral system itself, to 1 
thode who disputed its informations. 

15. While;, then. Natural Beligion was not without 
provision for all the deepest and truest religious feel- 
ings, yet presenting no tangible history of the Deity, no 
points of His personal character ' (if we may so speak 
without irreverence), it wanted that most efficient 
incentive to all action, a starting or rallying point, 
— on object on which the affections could be placed, 
and the energies concentrated. Common experience 
in life shows how the most popular and interesting 
cause languishes, if its head be removed; and how 
political power is ofben vested in individuals, merely 
for the sake of the definiteness of the practical im- 
pression which a personal presence produces. How, 
then, should the beauty of virtue move the heart, 
while it was an abstraction 7 ''Forma quidem hones- 
tatis, 9% oculis cemeretur, admirabiles amores excitaret 
sapientiiB ;'' but, till ''scon and heard and handled,'' 
It did but witness against those who disobeyed, while 

* Tbe ftothor was not acquainted, at the time this was written, with 
Mr. Coleridge't Works, and a remarkable passage in his Diographia 
Literaria, in which several portions of this Sermon are anticipated. It 
has been pointed out to him since by the kindness of a friend, [Mr. 
Thomas D. Achuid.] — Vide Biogr. Lit. voL L p. 199. 
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they acknowledged It ; and wlio^ seemingly conscious 
where their need lay, made every effort to embody It 
in the attributes of individuality, embellishing their 
'' Logos,'' as they called It, with figurative actions, and 
worshipping It as the personal development of the 
Infinite Unknown. 

16/ But, it may be asked, was Heathen Religion of 
no service heref It testified, vrithout supplying the 
need ; — it bore testimony to it, by attempting to attri- 
bute a personal character and a history to the Divinity ; 
but it failed, as degrading His invisible majesty by 
unworthy, multiplied and inconsistent images, and as 
shattering the moral scheme of the world into partial 
and discordant systems, in which appetite and ex- 
pedience received the sanction due only to virtue. 
And thus refined philosophy and rude natural fooling 
each attempted separately to enforce obedience to a 
religious rule, and each failed on its own side. The 
Ood of philosophy was infinitely great, but an ab- 
straction; the Gk)d of paganism was intelligible, but 
degraded by human conceptions. Science and nature 
could produce no joint-work; it was left for an ex- 
press Bevelation to propose the Object in which they 
should both be reconciled, and to satisfy the desires 
of both in a real and manifested incarnation of the 
Deity. 

17. When St. Paul came to Athens, and found the 
altar dedicated to the Unknown Ood, he professed his 
purpose of declaring to the Heathen world Him 
''whom they ignorantly worshipped.'' He proceeded 
to condemn their polytheistic and anthropomorphic 
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errors, to disengage the notion of a Deity from the 
base earthly attributes in which Heathen religion had 
enveloped it, and to appeal to their own literature in 
behalf of the true nature of Him in whom '^ we live, and 
move, and have our being/' But, after thus acknow- 
ledging the abstract correctness of the philosophical 
system, as far as it went, he preaches unto them Jesus 
and the Besuri-ection ; that is, he embodies the moral 
character of the Deity in those historical notices of it 
which have been made the medium of the Christian 
manifestation of His attributes. 

18. It is hardly necessary to enter into any formal 
proof that this is one principal object, as of all reve- 
lation, so especially of the Christian; viz. to relate 
some course of action, some conduct, a life (to speak 
in human terms) of the One Supreme God. Indeed, 
so evidently is this the case, that one very common, 
tliough superficial objection to the Scriptures, is 
founded on their continually ascribing to Almighty 
God human passions, words, and actions. The first 
chapter of the book of Job is one instance which may 
suggest many more; and those marks of character 
are especially prominent in Scripture, which imply an 
extreme opposition to an eternal and fated system, 
inherent freedom of will, power of change, long-sufier- 
ing, placability, repentance, delight in the praises and 
thanksgivings of His creatures, failure of purpose, and 
the prerogative of dispensing His mercies according to 
His good pleasure. Above all, in the New Testament, 
tlie Divine character is exhibited to us, not merely as 
love, or mercy, or holiness (attributes which have a 
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yagaeness in our conceptions of thorn from their im- 
mensity)^ but these and others as seen in an act of zelj* 
dmial — a mysterious quality when ascribed to Him^ 
who is all things in Himself^ but especially calculated 
(from the mere meaning of the term) to impress upon 
our minds the personal character of the Object of our 
worship. '^ Ood so loved the world^'' that He ga\>B up 
His only Son : and the Son of Gk>d "pleased not Him- 
$elf.^' I In His life we are allowed to discern the attri- 
butes of the Invisible God^ drawn out into action in 
accommodation to our weakness. | The passages are too 
many to quote^ in which this object of His incarnation 
is openly declared. " In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Gk)dhead bodily.'' " He that hath seen Him, hath 
seen the Father.'' He is a second Creator of the world, 
I mean, as condescending to repeat (as it were) for our 
contemplation, in human form, that distinct personal 
work, which made " the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy." In a word, 
the impression upon the religious mind thence made is 
appositely illustrated in the words of the text, " That 
which was from the beginning, which we have heard, 
which wo have seen with our eyes, which we have 
looked upon, and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of Life; (For the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen It, and bear witness, and show unto you that 
Eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was 
manifested unto us;) That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us." 

19. No thought is more likely to come across and 
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haunt ihe mind^ and slacken its efforts under Natural 
Religion^ than that ailber all we maj be following a vain 
shadow, and disquieting ourselves without cause, while 
we are giving up our hearts to the noblest instincts 
and aspirations of our nature. The Boman Stoic, as 
he committed suicide, complained he had worshipped 
virtue, and found it but an empty name. It is even 
now the waj of the world to look upon the religious 
principle as a mere peculiarity of temper, a weakness, 
or an enthusiasm, or refined feeling (as the case may 
be), characteristic of a timid and narrow, or of a 
heated or a highly-gifted mind. Here, then, Revelation 
meets us with simple and distinct fads and actions, not 
with painful inductions from existing phenomena, not 
with generalized laws or metaphysical conjectures, but 
with Jesus and tlis Resurrection; and *^if Christ be not 
risen *^ (it confesses plainly), ''then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith is also vain.'' Facts such as this 
are not simply evidence of the truth of the revelation, 
but the media of its impressiveness. Alio life of Christ 
brings together and concentrates truths concerning the \ 
chief good and the laws of our being, which wander i 
idle and forlorn over the surface of the moral world, 
and often appear to diverge from each other. It 
collects the scattered rays of light, which, in the first 
days of creation, were poured over the whole face of 
nature, into certain intelligible centres, in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to rule over the day and over the 
night, and to divide the light from the darkness. Our 
Saviour has in Scripture all those abstract titles of 
moral excellence bestowed upon Him which philo- 
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Bopliers have inyented. He is the Word^ the Lights 
the Life, the Truth, Wisdom, the Divine Qlory. St. 
John announces in the text, '^ The Life was manifested, 
and we Aove 9een It." \ 

20. And hence will follow an important difference in 
the moral character formed in the Christian school, from 
that which Natural Religion has a tendency to create. 
The philosopher aspires towards a divine principle ; the 
Christian, towards a Divine Agent. Now, dedication 
of our energies to the service of a person is the occa- 
sion of the highest and most noble virtues, disinterested 
attachment, self-devotion, loyalty; habitual humility, 
moreover, from the knowledge that there must ever be 
one that is above us. On the other hand, in whatever 
degree we approximate towards a mere standard of ex- 
cellence, we do not really advance towards it, but bring 
it to us ; the excellence we venerate becomes part of 
ourselves — we become a god to ourselves. This was 
one especial consequence of the pantheistic system of 
the Stoics, the later Pythagoreans, and other philoso- 
phers ; in proportion as they drank into the spirit of 
eternal purity, they became divine in their own estima- 
tion; they contrasted themselves with those who were 
below them, knowing no being above them by whom 
they could measure their proficiency. Thus they began 
by being humble, and, as they advanced, humility and 
faith wore away from their character. This is strik- 
ingly illustrated in Aristotle's description of a perfectly 
virtuous man. An incidental and unstudied greatness of 
mind is said by him to mark the highest moral excel- 
lence, and truly; but the genuine nobleness of the 
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virtuous mind, as shown in a superiority to common 
temptations, forbearance, generosity, self-respect, calm 
high-minded composure, is deformed by an arrogant 
contempt of others, a disregard of their feeUngs, and a 
harshness and repulsiveness of external manner. That 
is, the philosopher saw clearly the tendencies of the 
moral system, the constitution of the human soul, and 
the ways loading to tlio perfection of our nature ; but 
when ho attempted to delineate the ultimate complete 
consistent image of the virtuous man, how could he be 
expected to do this great thing, who had never seen 
Angel or Prophet, much less the Son of God manifested 
in the flesh f 

21. At such pains is Scripture, on the other hand, to 
repress the proud self-complacency just spoken of, that 
not only is all moral excellence expressly referred to the 
Supreme God, but even the piinciple of good, when 
implanted and progressively realized in our hearts, is 
still continually revealed to us as a Person, as if to mark 
strongly that it is not our own, and must lead us to no 
preposterous self-adoration. For instance, we read of 
Christ being formed in us — dwelling in the heart — 
of the Holy Spirit making us His temple ; particularly 
remarkable is our Saviour's own promise : '' If a man 
love Me, he will keep My words ; and My Father will 
love him, and We will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him/' 

22. It maybe observed, that this method of persona- 
tion (so to call it) is carried throughout the revealed 
system. The doctrine of the Personality of the Holy 
Spirit has just been referred to. Again, the doctrine 
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of original sin is centred in the person of Adam, and in 
this way is made impressive and intelligible to the mass 
of mankind. The Evil Principle is revealed to us in the 
person of its author, Satan. Nay, not only thus, in the 
case of really existing beings, as the first man and the 
Evil Spirit, bnt even when a figure must be used, 
is the same system continued. The body of faithful 
men, or Church, considered as the dwelling-place 
of the One Holy Spirit, is invested with a meta- 
phorical personality, and is bound to act as one, 
in order to those practical ends of influencing and 
directing human conduct in which the entire system 
may be considered as originating. And, again, for 
the same purpose of concentrating the energies of 
the Christian body, and binding its members into 
close union, it was found expedient, even in Apos- 
tolic times, to consign each particular church to the 
care of one pastor, or bishop, who was thus made a 
personal type of Christ mystical, the new and spiritual 
man; a centre of action and a living witness against all 
heretical or disorderly proceedings. 

23. Such, then, is the Revealed system compared 
with the Natural — ^teaching religions truths historically, 
not by investigation ; revealing the Divine Nature, not 
in works, but in action \ not in His moral laws, but in 
His spoken commands; training us to be subjecta 
of a kingdom, not citizens of a Stoic republic ; and 
enforcing obedience, not ton Reason so much as on 
Faith. 

24. And now that we are in possession of this great 
gift of Ood, Natural Religion has a use and impor- 
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tance which it before could hardly possess. For as 
Bevealed Religion enforces doctrine^ so Natural Religion 
recommends it. It is hardly necessary to observe, that 
the whole revealed scheme rests on nature for the validity 
of its evidence. The claim of miraculous, power or 
knowledge assumes the existence of a Being capable of 
exerting it ; and the matter of the Revelation itself is 
evidenced and interpreted by those awful, far-reaching 
analogies of mediation and vicarious suffering, which 
we discern in the visible course of the world. There is, 
perhaps, no greater satisfaction to the Christian than 
that which arises from his perceiving that the Revealed 
system is rooted deep in the natural course of things, 
of which it is merely the result and completion ; that 
his Saviour has interpreted for him the faint or 
broken accents of Nature; and that in them, so 
interpretod, he has, as if in some old prophecy, at once 
the evidence and the lasting memorial of the truths of 
the Gospel. 

26. It remains to suggest some of the conclusions 
which follow from this view, thus taken, of the relation 
of Revealed to Natural Religion. 

(1.) First, much might be said on the evidence thence 
deducible for the truth of the Christian system. It is 
one point of evidence that the two systems coincide in 
declaring the same substantial doctrines : viz., as being 
twoindependentwitnessos in one and the same question ; 
an argument contained by implication, though not 
formally drawn out, in Bishop Butler's Analogy. It is 
a further point of evidence to find that Scripture com- 
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pletes the very deficiency of nature; andi while its 
doctrines of Atonement and Mediation are paralleled 
by phenomena in the visible coarse of things^ to discern 
in it one solitary doctrine^ which from its nature has no 
parallel in this worlds an Incarnation of the Divine 
Essence^ an intrinsic evidence of its truth in the benefit 
thus conferred on religion. 

26. (2.) Next^ light is thus thrown upon the vast 
practical importance of the doctrines of the Divinity of 
our Lord, and of the Personality of the Holy Spirit. 
It is the impiety, indeed, involved in the denial of these, 
which is the great guilt of anti-Trinitarians ; but, over 
and above this, such persons go far to destroy the very 
advantages which the Revealed system possesses over 
the Natural ; and throw back the science of morals and 
of human happiness into that state of vagueness and 
inefficiency from which Christianity has extricated it. 
On the other hand, we learn besides, the shallowness of 
the objection to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, 
grounded on its involving a plurality of Persons in the 
Gh)dhead ; since, if it be inconceivable, as it surely is, 
how Personality can in any way be an attribute of the 
infinite, incommunicable Essence of the Deity, or in 
what particular sense it is ascribed to Him, Unitarians, 
so called (to be consistent), should find a difficulty in 
the doctrine of an Unity of Person, as well as of a 
Trinity ; and, having ceased to be Athanasians, should 
not stop till they become Pantheists. 

27. (8.) Further, the same view suggests to us the 
peculiar perverseness of schism, which tends to undo 
tl^e very arrangement which our Lord has made, for 
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arresimg the attention of mankind^ and leading them to 
seek their true moral good ; and which (if followed to 
its legitimate results) would reduce the world to the 
yerj state in which it existed in the age of the heathen 
moralist^ so familiar to us in this place, who, in opening 
• his treatise, bears witness to the importance of a visible 
Church, by consulting the opinions of mankind as to 
the means of obtaining happiness ; and not till dis- 
appointed in sage and statesman, the many and the 
educated, undertakes himself an examination of man's 
nature, as if the only remaining means of satisfying the 
inquiry. 

28. (4.) And hence, at the same time, may be learned 
the real religious position of the heathen, who, we have 
reason to trust, are not in danger of perishing, except 
so far as all are in such danger, whether in heathen or 
Christian countries, who do not follow the secret voice 
of conscience, leading them on by faith to their true 
though unseen good. For the prerogative of Christians 
consists in the possession, not of exclusive knowledge 
and spiritual aid, but of gifts high and peculiar ; and 
though the manifestation of the Divine character in the 
Incarnation is a singular and inestimable benefit, yet 
its absence is supplied in a degree, not only in the 
inspired record of Moses, but even, with more or less 
strength, as the case may be, in those various 
traditions concerning Divine Providences and Dispensa- 
tions which ore scattered through the heathen mytho- 
logies. 

29. (5.) Further, a comment is hence afforded us on 
the meaning of a phrase perplexed by controversy — that 
[uinv. s.] D 
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of '' preaching Christ/' By wliich is properly meapti 
not the patting Nataral Religion out of sights nor the 
separating one doctrine of the Gospel from the rest^ as 
having an exclusive claim to the name of Gospel; but 
the displaying oil that Nature and Scripture teach 
concerning Divine Providence (for they teach the same 
great truths), whether of His majesty, or His love, or 
His mercy, or His holiness, or His fearful anger, through 
the medium of the life and death of His Son Jesus 
Christ. A more moral strain of teaching duty and 
enforcing obedience fails in persuading us to practice, not 
because it appeals to conscience, and commands and 
threatens (as is sometimes supposed), but because it 
does not urge and illustrate virtue in the Name and by 
the example of our blessed Lord. It is not that natural 
teaching gives merely the Law, and Christian teaching 
gives the tidings of pardon, and that a command chills 
or formalizes the mind, and that a free forgiveness con- 
verts it (for nature speaks of God's goodness as well 
as of His severity, and Christ surely of His severity as 
well as of His goodness); but that in the Christian 
scheme we find all the Divine Attributes (not mercy 
only, though mercy pre-eminently) brought out and 
urged upon us, which were but latent in the visible 
course of things. 

80. (6.) Hence it appears that the Gospels are the 
great instruments (under God's blessing) of fixing 
and instructing our minds in a religious course, 
the Epistles being rather comments on them than in- 
tended to supersede them, as is sometimes maintained. 
Surely it argues a temper of mind but partially moulded 
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to ilie worship and love of Christy to make this dis- 
tinction between His teaching and that of His Apostles^ 
when the very promised office of the Comforter in. His 
absence was^ not to make a new revelation^ but ex- 
pressly ''to bring all things to their remembrance '' 
which ^^He had said to them ;'' not to " speak of Him- 
self,'' but "to repeive of Christ's, and show it unto 
them." The Holy Spirit came ''to glorify Christ," to 
declare openly to all the world that Ho had come on 
earth, suffered, and died, who was also the Creator and 
Governor of the world, the Saviour, the final Judge of 
men. It is the Incarnation of the Son of Ood rather 
than any doctrine drawn from a partial view of Scrip- 
ture (however true and momentous it may be) which is 
the article of a standing or a falling Church. " Every 
spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in 
ihefleshf is not of God; . . . this is that spirit of anti- 
Christ ;" for, not to mention other more direct consi- 
derations, it reverses, as far as in it lies, all that the 
revealed charactor of Christ has done for our faith and 
virtue. And hence the Apostles' speeches in the book 
of Acts and the primitive Creeds insist almost exclu- 
sively upon the history, not the doctrines, of Christi- 
anity ; it being designed that, by means of our Lord's , 
Economy, the great doctrines of theology should be 
taught, the facts of that Economy giving its peculiarity 
and force to the Revelation. 

81. May it ever be our aim thus profitably to use 
that last and complete manifestation of the Divine 
Attributes and Will contained in the New Testament, 

D 2 
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setting the pattern of the Son of God ever before uSj 
and studying so to act as if He were sensibly present^ 
by look, yoico^ and gesture^ to approve or blame ns in 
all our private thoughts and all our.intercourse with 
the world I 



SERMON III.* 

BVANGBLIOAL SANCTITY THE COMPLETION OP NATUBAX 

VIRTUE. 

(Preached Maioh 6, 1831.) 

Eph. t. 8, 9. 

** Te were sometimee darkneu, hut now are ye light in the Lord : walk 
tut children qf light : for the fruit qf the Spirit ie in all goodnete 
and righteousness and truth" 

TXTHILE Ghristianify reveals the pardon of sin and the 
' promise of eternal life through the mediation of 
Christ, it also professes to point out means for the present 
improvement of our moral nature itself. This improve- 
ment, we know, is referred in Scripture to the Holy 
Spirit, as a first cause; and, as coming from Him, 
both the influence itself upon the mind and the moral 
character formed under that influence are each in turn 
called " the spirit.'* Thus, St. Paul speaks of the law 
of ''the spirit of life in Christ Jesus*,'' and contrasts 
it with that character and conduct which are sin and 
death. Ho speaks too of receiving " the spirit of faith'," 
or the temper of which faith \a the essence ; and in the 

^ [Thii diaeotine wu omitted in former editions, as haying been written 
in haste on a sadden snmmons to preach.J 
s Bom. TuL 2. » 2 Cor. iv. 13. 
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tezt^ which is found in the Epistle for this Sunday^ he 
refers to the outward manifestation or fruit of the same 
spirit^ ''goodness, righteousness, and truth/' " Light" 
is another word, used as in the text — to express the 
same moral change which the Gospel offers us ; but 
this title is proper to our Lord, who is the true Light 
of men. Christians are said to be ''called into His 
marvellous light,'' to " walk as children of light,'' to 
" abide in the light," to " put on the armour of light *." 
Another similar term is newness or renewal of mind. 
Indeed, it is quite obvious that the phraseology of 
the New Testament is grounded in such views of the 
immediate inward benefits to be conferred upon the 
Church on the coming of Christ. 

2. What, then, is meant by this language ? language, 
which, if great words stand for great ideas, and an 
Apostle does not aim at eloquent speech rather than at 
the simple truth, must raise our expectations concern- 
ing the fulness of the present benefits resulting to us 
in the present state of things from Christianity. That 
it is not mere ordinary religious obedience, such as 
the Holy Spirit may foster among the heathen ; nor, 
on the other hand, miraculous endowment of which 
St. Paul speaks, when he prays that " the Father of 
glory" might give to the Ephesians '*the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation," " enlightened understanding," 
" knowledge of the riches of the glory of the Saints' 
inheritance*," this surely is evident without formal 
proof, and least of all need be insisted on in this place. 

8. Nor, again, does the question find its answer in the 

« 1 Pet U. 9. 1 John i. 7 j ii. 10. Rom. xiiL 12. * Bph. L 17, 18. 
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yiew of certain men of deeper piety than tlie mass of 
mankind,-'— of those, I mean, who, clearly perceiving 
that Christian morality and devotion are something 
extraordinarily excellent and divine, have sought to 
embody them in a strict outward separation from the 
world, a ceremonial worship, severe austerities, and a 
fixed adjustment of the claims of duty in all the vary- 
ing nUnutioi of daily conduct; and who, in consequence, 
have at length substituted dead forms for the " spirit '' 
which they desired to honour. 

4. Nor further may we seek an explanation of the 
difficulty from such men as consult their feelings and 
imaginations rather than the sure Word of God, find 
place that spiritual obedience, which all confess to be 
the very test of a Christian, in the indulgence of ex- 
cited affections, in an impetuous, unrefined zeal, or in 
the language of an artificial devotion. For this view 
of spirituality, also, except in the case of minds pecu- 
liarly constituted, ends in a formal religion. 

5. Moreover, the aspect of the Christian world affords 
us no elucidation of St. Paul's language concerning the 
gpreat gift of grace. Far from concurring with Scrip- 
ture and interpreting it for us, doubtless the manners 
and habits even of the most refined society are rather' 
calculated to prejudice the mind against any high views 
of religious and moral duty. And this has been the 
case even from the Apostle's age, as may be inferred 
from his Epistle to the Corinthians, who could hardly 
have understood their own titles, as "sanctified in 
Christ,'' "called to be saints*,'' at the time that they 

• 1 Cor. i. 2. 
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have among tlienii 'debates, envyings^ T^hisperings^ 
swellings^ tumults^ uncleanne68| lasdyioaaneBa '^'' un- 
repented of. 

6. It is indeed by no means clear that Christianity has 
at any time been of any great spiritual advantage to 
the world at large. The general temper of mankind, 
taking man individuaUy, is what it ever was, rest- 
less and discontented, or sensual, or unbelieving. In 
barbarous times, indeed, the influence of the Church 
was successful in effecting far greater social order 
and external decency of conduct than are known in 
heathen countries ; and at all times it will abash and 
check excesses which conscience itself condemns. But 
it has ever been a restraint on the world rather than 
a guide to personal virtue and perfection on a large 
scale \ its fruits are negative. 

7. True it is, that in the more advanced periods of 
society a greater innocence and probity of conduct 
and courtesy of manners will prevail ; but these, though 
they have sometimes been accounted illustrations of the 
peculiar Christian character, have in fact no necessary 
connexion witli it. For why should they not be re- 
ferred to that mere advancement of civilisation and 
education of the intellect, which is surely competent 
to produce them? Morals may be cultivated as a 
science ; it furnishes a subject-matter on which reason 
may exercise itself to any extent whatever, with little 
more than the mere external assistance of conscience 
and Scripture. And, when drawn out into system, 
such a moral teaching will attract, general admiration 

7 2 Cor. xU. SO, 21. 
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from its beauty and refinement ; and from its evident 
expediency will be adopted as a directory (so to say) 
of oondact^ whenever it does not occasion any great 
inconvenience^ or interfere with any strong passion 
or argent interest. National love of virtue is no test 
of a sensitive and well-instructed conscience, — of no- 
thing beyond intellectual culture. History establishes 
this : the Roman moralists write as admirably, as 
they were moral men. 

8. And, if this be the case, as I think it is, do we not 
compromise the dignity of Christianity by anxiously 
referring unbelievers to the efiects of the Gospel of 
Jesus in the world at large, as if a sufficient proof of 
its divine origin, when the same effects to all appear- 
ance are the result of principles which do not '' spring 
from the grace of Christ and the inspiration of His 
Spirit ? For it is not too much to say, that, con- 
stituted as human nature is, any very wide influence 
and hearty reception of given principles among men 
argues in fact their earthly character, — '' they are of 
the world, therefore speak they of the world, and the 
world heareth them*." The true light of the world 
offends more men than it attracts; and its divine origin 
is shown, not in its marked effects on the mass of 
mankind, but in its surprising power of elevating the 
moral character where it is received in spirit and in 
truth. Its scattered saints, in all ranks of life, speak 
of it to the thoughtful inquirer: but to the world at large; 
its remarkable continuance on the earth is its witness, 
— ^its pertinacity of existence, confronting, as it has in 

» 1 John iv. 5. 
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tarn, every variety of opinion, and triumphing over 
them all. To the multitude it does not manifest itself* ; 
— ^not that it willingly is hid from them, but that the 
perverse freedom of their will keeps them at a distance 
from it. 

9. Besides, it must not be forgotten, that Christianity 
professes to prepare us for the next life. It is nothing 
strange then, if principles, which avowedly direct the 
science of morals to present beneficial results in the 
community, should show to the greater advantage in 
their own selected field of action. Exalted virtue cannot 
be fully appreciated, nay, is seldom recogpiized on the 
public stage of life, because it addresses itself to an 
unseen tribunal. Its actual manifestations on this con- 
fused and shifting scene are but partial ; just as the 
most perfect form loses its outline and its proportions, 
when cast m shadow on some irregular surface. 

10. Let it be assumed, then, as not needing proof, that 
the freedom of thought, enlightened equitableness, and 
amiableness, which are the offspring of civilization, differ 
far more even than the piety of form or of emotion from 
the Christian spirit, as being ''not pleasant to Ood, 
forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, 
yea, rather, ' doubtless,' having the nature of sin.' 



»> 



11. How then, after all, must the gift be described, 
which Christianity professes to bestow ? I proceed, in 
answer to this question^ to consider what is said on the 
subject by Scripture itself, where alone we ought to 
look for the answer. Not as if any new light could be 

• Vide John xW. 21—23. 
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thrown upon the snbject^ or imy statements made, which 
have not the assent of sober Christians generally, but 
in order to illostrate and enforce an all-important 
truth ; and, while at every season of the year practical 
views of Christianity are befitting, they are especially 
suggested and justified by the services of humiliation 
in which we are at present * engaged. 

12. The difierence, then, between the extraordinary 
Christian '' spirit,^' and human faith and virtue, viewed 
apart from Christianity, is simply this:— that, while 
the two are the same in nature, the former is immea- 
surably higher than the other, more deeply rooted in 
the mind it inhabits, more consistent, more vigorous, 
of more intense purity, of more sovereign authority, 
with greater promise of victory — the choicest elements 
of our moral nature being collected, fostered, matured 
into a determinate character by the gracious influences 
of the Holy Ghost, difiering from the virtue of hea- 
thens somewhat in the way that the principle of Ufe in 
a diseased and wasted frame difiers from that health, 
beauty, and strength of body, which is nevertheless 
subject to disorder and decay. 

13. That the spiritual and the virtuous mind are essen- 
tially the same, is plain from the text as from other 
Scriptures : " The fruit of the Spirit is in all goodness 
and righteousness and truth.'' Let us rather confine 
our attention to the point of difierence between them ; 
viz. that the Christian graces are far superior in rank 
and dignity to the moral virtues. The following may 
serve as illustrations of this difierence : — 

^ Lent. 
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14. (1.) Take at once our Lord's words^ when enjoining 
the duty of love, '' If ye love them who love you, what 
reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the same ?'' 
Or St. Peter's, on the duty of patience I " What glory is 
it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall take 
it patiently ? but if, when ye do well' and suffer for it, 
ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God '/' 

15. This contrast between ordinary and transcendant 
virtue, the virtues of nature and the virtues of 
Christianity, may be formally drawn out in various 
branches of our duty. For instance ; duties are often 
divided into religious, relative, personal; the charac- 
teristic excellence in each of those departments of vir- 
tue being respectively faith, benevolence and justice, 
and temperance. Now in Christianity these three are 
respectively perfected in hope, charity, and self-denial, 
which are the peculiar firuits of the ** spirit ** as distin- 
guished from ordinary virtue. This need not be proved 
in detail ; it is sufficient to refer to St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Romans, and his first to the Corinthians. These 
three cardinal graces of the Christian character are en- 
forced by our Saviour, when He bids us take no thought 
for the mori*ow; do as we would be done by ; and deny 
ourselves, take up our cross, and follow Him '. 

16. Other virtues admit of a similar growth and con- 
trast. Christian patience is contrasted with what is 
ordinary patience in the passage from St. Peter just cited. 
St. John speaks of the '^ love of Ood casting out fear ;'' 
and whatever difficulty may lie in the interpretation of 
these words, they are at least clear in marking the tran- 

s Matt V. 46. 1 Pet. U. 20. > Matt. vi. 34; Tii. 12; z. 88. 
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Bcendant quality of tho CliriBtian grace, compared with 
the ordinary virtae, as seen under former dispensations 
of religion. And in the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
inspired writer contrasts the elementary objects of faith 
with those which are the enjoyment of a perfect and 
true Christian; the doctrines which spring from the 
Atonement being the latter, and the former such as the 
Being of a God, His Providence, the Resurrection and 
eternal judgment. 

17. (2.) In the next place, we may learn what is the 
peculiar gift of the Spirit even without seeking in Scrip- 
ture for any express contrast between graces and virtues, 
by considering the Christian moral code as a whole, 
and the general impression which it would make on 
minds which had been instructed in nothing beyond the 
ordinary morality which nature teaches. Such are the 
following passages — ^we are bid not to resist evil, but 
to turn the cheek to the smiter ; to forgive from our 
hearts our brother, though he sin against us until 
seventy times seven; to love and bless our enemies; 
to love without dissimulation ; to esteem others better 
than ourselves; to bear one another^s burdens; to 
condescend to men of low estate; to minister to our 
brethren the more humbly, the higher our station is ; to 
be like little children in simplicity and humility. We 
are to guard against every idle word, and to aim at 
. great plainness of speech ; to make prayer our solace, 
and hymns and psalms our mirth ; to be careless about 
the honours and emoluments of the world ; to maintain 
almost a voluntary poverty (at least so far as re- 
nouncing all superfluous wealth may be called such) ; 
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to observe a purity severe as an utter abhorrence of 
uncleanness can make it to be ; willingly to part with 
hand or eye in the desire to be made like to the pattern 
of the Son of God ; and to think little of friends or 
country, or the prospects of ordinary domestic happi- 
ness, for the kingdom of heaven's sake ^. 

18. Now, in enumerating these maxims of Christian 
morality, I do not attempt to delineate the character 
itself, which they are intended to form as their result. 
Without pretending to interpret rules, which the re- 
ligious mind understands only in proportion to its 
progress in sanctification, I may assume, what is 
enough for the present purpose, that they evidently 
point out to some very exalted order of moral excel- 
lence as the characteristic of a genuine Ohristian. 
Thus they are adequate to the explanation of the 
Apostle's strong language about the Spirit of glory and 
God * as the present gift gained for us by our Saviour's 
intercession, which in the text is evidently declared to 
be a moral gift, yet as evidently to be something more 
than what is meant by ordinary faith and obedience. 

19. (3.) And next, let us see what may be gained on 
the subject by examining the lives of the Apostles, and 
of their genuine successors. Here their labours and 
sufferings attract our attention first. Not that pain 
and privation have any natural connexion with virtue ; 
but because, when virtue is pre-supposed, these condi- 
tions exert a powerful influence in developing and ele- 

« Matt. Y. 28. 87. 89. Ui vL 25 ; xU. 86; XTiii. 8. 8. 85 ; six. 12. 29 ; 
XX. 27. Rom. xii. 9. 16. 1 Cor. vL 18-20. GaL vi. 2. James v. 18. 
• 1 Pet iv. 14. 
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▼ating it. Considering St. Paul's ready and continued 
sacrifices of himself and all that was his in the cause of 
the Gospel^ could the texture of his religion bear any 
resemblance to that weak and yielding principle which 
constitutes the virtue of what we now consider the 
more conscientious part of mankind? He and his 
brethren had a calm strength of mind^ which marked 
them out^ more than any other temper, to be Qod's 
elect who could not bo misled^ stern weapons of God, 
purged by affliction and toil to do His work on earth 
and to persevere to the end. 

20. And let us view such men as these, whom we 
rightly call Saints, in the combination of graces which 
form their character, and we shall gain a fresh insight 
into the nature of that sublime morality which the 
Spirit enforces. St. Paul exhibits the union of zeal 
and gentleness; St. John, of overflowing love with 
uncompromising strictness of principle. Fimmess and 
meekness is another combination of virtues, which is 
exemplified in Moses, even under the first Covenant. 
To these we may add such as self-respect and humility, 
the love and fear of God, and the use of the world 
without the abuse of it. This necessity of being 
'' sanctified wholly,'' in the Apostle's language, is ofben 
forgotten. It is indeed comparatively easy to profess 
one side only of moral excellence, as if faith were to be 
all in all, or zeal, or amiableness ; whereas in truth, reli- 
gious obedience is a very intricate problem, and the 
more so the farther we proceed in it. The moral 
growth within us must be symmetrical, in order to be 
beautiful or lasting ; hence mature sanctity is seldom 
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recognized by others, where it really exists, never by 
the world at large. Ordinary spectators carry off one 
or other impression of a good man, according to the 
accidental circumstances under which they see him. 
Much more are the attributes and manifestations of the 
Divine Mind beyond our understanding, and, appearing 
inconsistent, are rightly called mysterious. 

21. (4.) A last illustration of the special elevation of 
Christian holiness is derived from the anxious exhorta-^ 
tion made to us in Scripture to be diligent in aiming at 
it. There is no difficulty in realizing in our own 
persons the ordinary virtues of society ; nay, it is the 
boast of some ethical systems that they secure virtue, 
on the admission of a few simple and intelligible prin- 
ciples, or that they make it depend on the knowledge of 
certain intellectual truths. This is a shallow philosophy; 
but Ohristian perfection is as high as the commands and 
warnings of Scripture are solemn : '^ Watch and pray /' 
'^ many are called, few chosen /' '^ strait is the gate, and 
narrow is the way /' " strive to enter in,'* "many shall 
seek,'' only; " a rich man shall hardly enter ;'' " he that 
is able to receive it, let him receive it*;'' and others of 
a like character. 

22. Such, then, is the present benefit which Christianity 
offers us ; not only a renewal of our moral nature after 
Adam's original likeness, but a blending of all its powers 
and affections into the one perfect man, ''after the mea- 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ." Not that 
heathens are absolutely precluded from this transforma- 

* Matt, vii.; zix.; zxii.j zsvi. Luke ziti. 
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tion from sin to righteousness ; nor as if we dare limit 
the acti^d progress made by individuals among them ; 
nor^ further^ as if it were not every one's duty to aim 
at perfection in all things under any Dispensation; but 
neither the question of duty nor that of Qod's dealings 
with heathen countries has come under consideration 
here ; but what it is that Christians have pledged to 
them from above on their regeneration ; what that great 
gift is of Christ's passion^ of which the Apostles speak 
in language so solemn and so triumphant, as at first 
sight to raise a difficulty about its meaning. 

23. Considering, then, the intense brightness and 
purity of that holiness to which we are called, and on the 
other hand our ignorant and sensual condition, as we are 
really found, our Church teaches us to put away from 
ourselves the title of ''Saint,'' and to attribute it to 
such especially as ''have laboured and not fainted;'" 
those who, like the Apostles and primitive martyrs, have 
fought a good fight, and finished their course, and kept 
the faith. 

24. Nor let it seem to any one, that, by so doing, the 
timid Christian is debarred of his rights and discouraged; 
or, on the other hand, that the indolent are counte- 
nanced in low views of duty by setting before them what 
they may consider a double standard of virtue. For 
indolent minds will content thomsolvos with the perfor- 
mance of a meagre heartless obedience, whether or not 
a higher excellence is also proposed to them. And as 
to the sincere but anxious disciple of Christ, let it 
relieve his despondency to reflect that on him as much 

7 Rev. ii. 8. 
[UHIV. S.] E 
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as on the matured saint^ have been bestowed the 
titles of God's everhisting favour and the privileges of 
election. God's will and purpose are pledged in his 
behalf; and the first fruits of grace are vouchsafed to 
him^ though his character be not yet brought into the 
abiding image of Christ. While the distance from him 
of the prize must excite in him an earnest desire of 
victory and a fear of failure, there is no impassable 
barrier between him and it, to lead him to despair of it. 
And there is a point in a Christian's progress at which 
his election may be considered as secured ; whether or 
not he can assure himself of this, at least there may be 
times when he will " feel within him the working of the 
spirit of Christ, mortifying the flesh, and drawing up 
his mind to high and heavenly things.'' Thus St. Paul 
on one occasion says, *' Not as though I had attained ;" 
yet, far from desponding, he adds, ''I press towards the 
mark for the prize." Again, at the close of his life, he 
says, " Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness'." 

25. The subject which has come before us naturally 
leads on to one or two reflections, with which I shall 
conclude. 

On the one hand, it suggests the question, Are there 
in this age saints in the world, such as the Apostles 
were 7 And this at least brings us to a practical reflection. 
For, if thQre are such any where, they ought to exist in 
our own Church, or rather, since the Apostles were 
men of no higher nature than ourselves, if there are not 

• PhU. iU. 12-14. 2 Tiro. ir. 8. 
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amoDg us sucli as they wcro^ no reason can possibly be 
giYOu for the deficiency^ but the perverse love of sin in 
those who are not such. There are Christians who do 
not enjoy a knowledge of the pure truth ; and others^ 
who wander without the pale of the divinely privileged 
Church of Christ; but we are enabled justly to glory in 
our membership with the body which the Apostles 
founded^ and in which the Holy Spirit has especially 
dwelt ever since^ and we are blessed with the full light 
of Scripture^ and possess the most formally correct 
creed of any of the Churches. Yet, on the other hand, 
when we look at the actual state of this Christian 
country, it does not seem as if men were anxiously 
escaping the woe, which, first pronounced on an 
apostate Apostle, assuredly hangs over them. They do 
not appear to recognize any distinction between natural 
and spiritual excellence; they do not aim at rising 
above the morality of unregenerate men, which, though 
commendably in heathen, is not available for Christian 
salvation. And they are apt to view Christian morality 
as a mere system, as one of the Evidences for Bevealed 
Religion, and as a mark of their superior knowledge in 
comparison with Jews and Pagans, far more than as it 
enjoins on them a certain ethical character, which they 
are commanded to make their own. 

26. When, moreover, to the imperative duty, which lies 
upon us, of being true Christians, and to the actual signs 
of carelessness and unbelief which the Christian world 
exhibits, we add the extreme difficulty of turning from 
sin to obedience, the prospect before us becomes still 
more threatening. It is difficult even to form a 

E 2 
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notion of tlio utter dissimilarity between the holiness 
to whioh we are called and the habits which we still 
imperceptibly form for ourselvos, if we leave the ten- 
dencies of our nature to take their spontaneous course. 
What two things are more opposed to each other than 
a mind revelling in the keen indulgence of its passions, 
and the same mind, when oppressed with self-reproach 
and bodily suffering, and loathing the sins in which it 
before exulted f Yet, great as this contrast is, remorse 
does not more differ from profligate excess, than both 
of them differ from a true religious habit of mind. As 
the pleasure of sinning is contrary to remorse, so 
remorse is not repentance, and repentance is not refor- 
mation, and reformation is not habitual virtue, and 
virtue is not the, full gift of the Spirit. How shall we 
limit the process of sanctification ? But of these its 
higher stages deliberate sinners are as ignorant, and as 
ignorant of their ignorance, as of those '^heavenlythings,'' 
to which our Saviour refers. 

27. And lastly, when the shortness of our probation 
is added to the serious thoughts alret^ly dwelt upon, who 
shall estimate the importance of every day and hour of 
a Christian's life in its bearing on his eternal destiny f 
Not that life is not long enough to ascertain each man's 
use of his own gifls, — ^rather, our probation could not 
be materially longer, for our nature is such, that, though 
life were ten times its present length, yet our eternal 
prospects would, as it appears, still be ^decided by our 
first start on its course. We cannot keep from forming 
habits of one kind or another, each of our acts influences 
the rest, gives character to the mind, narrows its free- 
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will in the diroction of good or ovil^ till it soon con- 
verges in all its powers and principles to some fixed 
point in the unbounded horizon before it. This at least 
is the general law of our moral nature ; and such fearful 
expression does it give to every event which befalls us, 
and to every corresponding action of our will, and 
especially with such appalling interest does it invest 
the probation of our early years, that nothing but the 
knowledge of the Gospel announcements, and above all 
of the gracious words and deeds of our Redeemer, is 
equal to the burden of it. And these are intended to 
sustain the threatenings of the visible system of things, 
which would overwhelm us except for the promise, as 
the hearing of the promise on the other hand might puff 
us up with an unseeming presumption, had we no ex- 
perience of the terrors of Natural Religion. 

28. The day, we know, will come, when every Christian 
will be judged, not by what God has done for him, but Y 
by what he has done for himself : when, of all the varied I 
blessings of Bodcmption, in which he was clad here, 
nothing will remain to him, but what he has incorporated 
in his own moral nature, and made part of himself. 
And, since we cannot know what measure of holiness 
will be then accepted in our own case, it is but left to us 
to cast ourselves individually on God's mercy in faith, 
and to look steadily, yet humbly, at the Atonement for 
sin which He has appointed; so that when He comes 
to judge the world, He may remember us in His king- 
dom. 



SERMON rV. 

THE nSUBPATIONS OF BSASON*. 
(Preached Deoember 11, 1881.) 

Matt. xi. 19. 
** Wudam u just\fted of her children,'' 

O nCH is our Lord's comment upon the perverse con- 
^ duct of His countrymen^ who refused to be satisfied 
either with St. John's reserve or His own condescension. 
John the Baptist retired from the worlds and when men 
came to seek him, spoke sternly to them. Christ, the 
greater Prophet, took the more lowly place, and freely 
mixed with sinners. The course of Ood's dealings with 
them was varied to the utmost extent which the essen- 
tial truth and unchangeableness of His moral govern- 
ment permitted ; but in neither direction of austereness 
nor of grace did it persuade. Having exposed this re- 
markable fact in the history of mankind, the Divine 
Speaker utters the solemn words of the text, the truth 
which they convey being the refuge of disappointed 

' [Wiidom, ReaiOD, in this Diiconne^ b taken for leoular Beuon, or 
the ** wisdom of tlio world/' that is. Reason exercising itself on secular 
principles in the subject-matter of religion and morals, whereas every 
department of thought has its own principles, homogeneous with itself, 
and necessary for reasoning justly in it. Vide Preface.] 
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mercy^ as well as a warning addressed to all whom they 
might concern. ** Wisdom is justified of her children :'' 
as if He said, ** There is no act on Grod's part, no truth 
of religion, to which a captious Reason may not find 
objections; and in truth the evidence and matter of 
Bevelation are not addressed to the mere unstable 
Reason of man, nor can hope for any certain or ade- 
quate reception with it. Divine Wisdom speaks, not to 
the world, but to her own children, or those who have 
been already under her teaching, and who, knowing her 
voice, understand her words, and are suitable judges of 
them. These justify her.'' 

2. In the text, then, a truth is expressed in the form 
of a proverb, which is implied all through Scripture as 
a basis on which its doctrine rests — ^viz. that there is no 
necessary connexion between the intellectual and moral 
principles of our nature ' ; that on religious subjects we 
may prove any thing or overthrow any thing, and can 
arrive at truth but accidentally, if we merely investigate 
by what is conmionly called Reason ', which is in such 
matters but the instrument at best, in the hands of the 
legitimate judge, spiritual discernment. When we con- 
sider how common it is in the world at large to consider 
the intellect as the characteristic part of our nature, the 
silence of Scripture in regard to it (not to mention its 
positive disparagement of it) is very striking. In the 

' [Tliat if, fit fonnd in indiTidaiils, in tlio conoroto.] 

* [Bocanso we niiij bo roeaoning from wrong prinoiplof, principles 
oniniljible to the tabject-matter reasoned upon. Thai, the moral sense, 
or " spiritual discernment" must supply us with the assumptions to be 
used as premisses in religious inquiry.] 
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Old Testament scarcely any mention is mode of the 
existence of the Reason as a distinct and chief attribute 
of mind ; tlie sacred language affording no dofinito and 
proper terms expressive either of the general g^ or of ' 
separate faculties in which it exhibits itself. And as to 
the New Testament, need we but betake ourselves to the 
description given us of Him who is the Only-begotten 
Son and Express Image of God, to learn how inferior 
a station in the idea of the perfection of man's nature 
is held by the mere Reason f While there is no pro- 
fanenesB in attaching to Ohrist those moral attributes of 
goodness, truth, and holiness, which we apply to man, 
there would be an obvious irreverence in measuring 
the powers of His mind by any standard of intellectual 
endowments, the very names of which sound mean and 
impertinent when ascribed to Him. St. Luke's decla- 
ration of His growth '^ in misdom and stature,^' with no 
other specified advancement, is abundantly illustrated 
in St. John's Oospel, in which we find the Almighty 
Teacher rejecting with apparent disdain all intellectual 
display, and confining Himself to the enunciation of 
deep truths, intelligible to the children of wisdom, but 
conveyed in language altogether destitute both of argu- 
mentative skill, and what is commonly considered 
eloquence. 

8. To account for this silence of Scripture concerning 
intellectual excellence, by affirming that the Jews were 
not distinguished in that respect, is hardly to the point, 
for surely a lesson is conveyed to us in the very circum- 
stance of such a people being chosen as the medium of 
a moral gift. If it be further objected, that to speak 
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concerning intellectnal endowmonts fell beyond the 
range of inspiration^ wbicli was limited by its professed 
object^ this is no objection, bnt the very position here 
maintained. No one can deny to the intellect its owA 
excellence, nor deprive it of its due honoars; the ques- 
tion is merely this, whether it be not limited in its turn, 
as regards its range ^, so as not without intrusion to 
exercise itself as an independent authority in the. field 
of morals and religion. '* 

4. Such surely is the case ; and the silence of Scrip- 
ture concerning intellectual gifts need not further be 
insisted on, either in relation to the fact itself, or the 
implication contained in it. Were a being unacquainted 
with mankind to receive information concerning human 
nature from the Bible, would he ever conjecture its 
actual state, as developed in society, in all the various 
productions and exhibitions of what is called talent f 
And, next viewing the world as it is, and the Bible in 
connexion with it, what would he see in the actual his- 
tory of Bevelation, but the triumph of the moral powers 
of man over the intellectual, of holiness over ability, far 
more than of mind over brute force f Great as was the 
power of the lion and the bear, the leopard, and that 
fourth nameless beast, dreadful and terrible and strong 
exceedingly, God had weapons of their own kind to 
bruise and tame them. The miracles of the Church 
displayed more physical power than the hosts of 
Pharaoh and Sonnachorib. Powor, not mind, was op- 

^ [That is, the toeahur Reason, or Reason, as infonned bj a secular 
spirit, or starting from secalar principles, as, for instance, utilitarian, or 
political, epicurean, or forensic] 
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posed to power; yet to the refined Pagan intellect, 
the rivalry of intellect was not granted. The foolish 
things of the world confonnded the wise, far more com- 
pletely than the weak the mighty. Human philosophy 
was beaten from its usurped province, but not by any 
coimter-philosophy; and unlearned Faith, establishing 
itself by its own inherent strength, ruled the Reason as 
far as its own interests were concerned ', and from that 
time has employed it in the Church, first as a captive, 
then as a servant ; not as an equal, and in nowise (far 
from it) as a patron. 

5. I propose now to make some remarks upon the 
place which Keason holds in relation to Beligion, the 
light in which we should view it, and certain encroach- 
ments of which it is sometimes guilty ; and I think that, 
without a distinct definition of the word, which would 
carry us too far from our subject, I can make it plain 
what I take it to mean. Sometimes, indeed, it stands 
for all in which man differs from the brutes, and so in- 
cludes in its signification the faculty of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, and the directing principle 
in conduct. In this sense I certainly do not here use 
it, but in that narrower signification, which it usually 
bears, as representing or synonymous with the intellec- 
tual powers, and as opposed as such to the moral 
qualities, and to Faith. 

6. This opposition between Faith and Reason takes 

* [That ii^ nnleftined Faith was itroog enough, in mattan relating to 
ita own province* to compel the reaioning faculty, as was Jost, to uio as 
its premisses in that province the truths of Natural Beligion.] 
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place in two ways^ ^ken either of the two encroaches 
upon the province of the other*. It would be an 
absurdity to attempt to find out mathematical truths by 
the purity and acuteness of the moral sense. It is a 
form of this mistake which has led men to apply such 
Scripture communications as are intended for religious 
purposes to the determination of physical questions. 
This error is perfectly understood in these days by all 
thinking men. This was the usurpation of the schools 
of theology in former ages^ to issue their decrees to the 
subjects of the Senses and the Intellect. No wonder 
Beason and Faith were at variance. The other cause of 
disagreement takes place when Beason is the aggressor^ 
and encroaches on the province of Boligion^ attempting 
to judge of those truths which are subjected to another 
part of our nature^ the moral sense'. For instance^ 
suppose an acute man^ who had never conformed his 
life to the precepts of Scripture^ attempted to decide 
on the degree and kind of intercourse which a Christian 
ought to have with the worlds or on the measure of guilt 
involved in the use of light and profane words^ or which 
of the Christian doctrines were generally necessary to 
salvation^ or to judge of the wisdom or use of consecrat- 
ing places of worship^ or to determine what kind and 
extent of reverence should be paid to the Lord's Day^ 
or what portion of our possessions set apart for religious 
purposes ; questions these which are addressed to the 
cultivated moral perception, or^ what is sometimes im- 

* [Vide " Disooanot on Univenitj Edacatioo/' Not. iu and iii., 2nd 
edition.] 

7 [Dj " Aggprenive Rciiion " is meant the mind reasoning undnlj, that 
Is^ on asmunptions foreign and iignrions to religion and morals.] 
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properly termed, ** feeling /' — ^improperly, because feel- 
ing comes and goes, and, haying no root in our nature, 
speaks with no divine authority ; but the moral per- 
ception, though varying in the mass of men, is fixed in 
each individual, and is an original element within us. 
Hume, in his Essay on Miracles, has well propounded 
a doctrine, which at the same time he misapplies. He 
speaks of '^ those dangerous friends or disguised enemies 
to the Christian Beligion, who have undertaken* to 
defend it by the principles of human Reason.^' ^' Our 
most holy Religion,'^ he proceeds, " is founded on Faith, 
not on Beason.'' This is said in irony ; but it is true as 
far as every important question in Revelation is con- 
cerned, and to forget this is the error which is at 
present under consideration. 

7. That it is a common error is evident from the 
anxiety generally felt to detach the names of men of 
ability from the infidel party. Why should we be 
desirous to disguise the fact, if it be such, that men 
distinguished, some for depth and originality of mind, 
others for acuteness, others for prudence and good 
sense in practical matters, yet have been indifierent to 
Revealed Religion, — ^why, unless we have some mis- 
conceived notion concerning the connexion between 
the intellect and the moral principle f Yet, is it not a 
fact, for the proof or disproof of which we need not go 
to history or philosophy, when the humblest village 
may show us that those persons who turn out badly, as 
it is called, — ^who break the laws first of society, then 
of their country, — are commonly the very men who 
have received more than the ordinary share of intel- 
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leciual gifts? Withoufc turning aside to explain or 
account for this, thus much it seems to show us, that 
the powers of the intellect (in that degree, at least, in 
which, in matter of fact, they are found amongst us) do 
not necessarily lead us in the direction of our moral 
instincts, or confirm them ; but if the agreement between 
the two be but matter of accident, what testimony do 
we gain from the mero Reason to the truths of 
Religion ? 

8. Why should we be surprised that one faculty of 
our compound nature should not be able to do that 
which is the work of another ? It is as little strange 
that the . mind, which has only exercised itself on 
matters of literature or science, and never submitted 
itself to the influence of divine perceptions, should be 
unequal to the contemplation of a moral revelation, as 
that it should not perform the office of the senses. 
There is a strong analogy between the two cases. Our 
Reason assists the senses in various ways, directing the 
applicaiion of them, and arranging the evidence they 
supply ; it makes use of the facts subjected to them, 
and to an unlimited extent deduces conclusions from 
them, foretells facts which are to be ascertained, and 
confirms doubtful ones ; but the man who neglected 
experiments and trusted to his vigour of talent, would 
be called a theorist ; and the blind man who seriously 
professed to lecture on light and colours could scarcely 
hope to gain an audiouco*. Or supposo his locturo 

* [That is, not only Arc the |)rtfi«ip/«« proper to a giTon mbject-matter 
p ccc a ia ry for a succeesfiil inqairy into tliat subject-matter, but there 
must be also a penonal familiariiy with it. Vide the Preface.] 
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proceeded, what might be expected from him ? Starting 
from the terms of science which would be tlie founda- 
tion and materials of his system, instead of apprehended 
facts, his acnteness and prompt imagination might 
carry him freely forward into the open field of the 
science, he might discourse with ease and fluency, till 
we aknost forgot his lamentable deprivation ; at length 
on a sudden, he would lose himself in some inexpressibly 
great mistalce, betrayed in the midstof his career by some 
treacherous word, which he incautiously explained too 
fully or dwelt too much upon ; and we should find that 
he had been using words without corresponding ideas : — 
on witnessing his failure, we should view it indulgently, 
qualifying our criticism by the remark, that the ex- 
hibition was singularly good for a blind man. 

9. Such would be the fate of the officious Reason *, 
busying itself without warrant in the province of 
sense. In its due subordinate place there, it acts but as 
an instrument ; it does but assist and expedite, saving 
the senses the time and trouble of working. Give a 
man a hundred eyes and hands for natural science, and 
you materially loosen his dependence on the ministry of 
Reason. 

10. This illustration, be it observed, is no adequate 
parallel of the truth which led to it ; for the subject of 
light and colours is at least within the grasp of scientific 
definitions, and therefore cognizable by the intellect 

* [And 10 *' capiioM Reason/' lupr. 1 ; ** niero Roaton," 2 \ " human 
Reaaon/' 6; *< forward Reason/' infr. 12; *< usurping Reason/' 23; 
''rebellions Reason/' v. 18; "versatile Reason/' v. 27, tliat i^ the rea- 
son of secular minds, Yenturing upon religious questions.] 
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far better than morals. Yet apply it, such as it is, to 
the matter in hand, not, of coarse, with the extravagant 
object of denying the ose of the Reason in religions 
inquiries, bat in order to ascertain what is its real place 
in the conduct of them. And in explanation of it I 
would make two additional observations: — first, we 
must put aside the indirect support afibrded to Revela- 
tion by the countenance of the intellectually gifted 
portion of mankind ; I mean, in the way of infltumce. 
Reputation for talent, learning, scientific knowledge, 
has natural and just claims on our respect, and re- 
commends a cause to our notice. So does power ; and 
in this way power, as well as intellectual endowments, 
is necessary to the maintenance of religion, in order to 
secure from mankind a hearing for an unpleasant 
subject; but power, when it has done so much, attempts 
no more ; or if it does, it loses its position, and is 
involved in the fallacy of persecution. Here the 
parallel holds good — it is as absurd to argue men, as to 
torture them, into believing. 

11. But in matter of fact (it will be said) Reason can 
go farther; for we can reason about Religion, and we 
frame its Evidences. Here, then, secondly, I observe, 
we must deduct from the real use of the Reason in 
religious inquiries, whatever is the mere setting right 
of its own mistakes. The blind man who reasoned 
himself into errors in Optics might possibly reason 
himself out of them ; yet this would bo no proof that 
extreme acuteness was necessary or useful in the 
science itself. It was but necessary for a blind man ; 
that is, supposing he was bent on attempting to do 
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what from the first he ought not to have attempted; 
and^ after all^ with the uncertainty whothor he would 
gain or loao in his search aflor scientific truth by such 
an attempt. Now^ so numerous and so serious have 
been the errors of theorists on religious subjects (that 
is, of those who have speculated without caring to act 
on their sense of right ; or have rested their teaching on 
mere arguments, instead of aiming at a direct contempla- 
tion of its subject-matter), that the correction of those 
errors has required the most vigorous and subtle exercise 
of the Reason, and has almost engrossed its efibrts. 
Unhappily the blind teacher in morals can ensure him- 
self a blind audience, to whom he may safely address 
his paradoxes, which are sometimes admitted even by 
religious men, on the ground of those happy con- 
jectures which his acute Beason now and then makes, 
and which they can verify. What an indescribable con- 
fusion hence arises between truth and falsehood, in 
systems, parties and persons I What a superhuman 
talent is demanded to unravel the chequered and 
tangled web ; and what gratitude is due to the gifted 
individual who by his learning or philosophy in part 
achieves the task' I yet not gratitude in such a case to 
the Beason as a principle of research, which is merely 
undoing its own mischief, and poorly and tardily re- 
dressing its intrusion into a province not its own ; but 
to the man, the moral being, who has subjected it in 
his own person to the higher principles of his nature. 

12. To take an instance. What an extreme exercise 
of intellect is shown in the theological teaching of the 
Church I Yet how was it necessary ? chiefly, from the 
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previoos errors of heretical reasonings, on subjects 
addressed to the moral perception. For while Faith 
was engaged in that exact and well-instructed devotion 
to Christ which no words can suitably describe, the for- 
ward Reason stepped in upon the yet unenclosed ground 
of doctrine, and attempted to describe there, from its 
own resources ', an image of the Invisible. Henceforth 
the Church was obliged, in self-defence, to employ the 
gifts of the intellect in the cause of God, to trace out 
(as near as might be) the faithful shadow of those truths, 
which unlearned piety admits and acts upon, without 
the medium of clear intellectual representation. 

13. This obviously holds good as regards the Evi- 
dences ' also, great part of which are rather answers to 
objections than direct arguments for Bevelation; and 
even the direct arguments Are far more effective in the 
confutation of captious opponents, than in the conviction 
of inquirers. Doubtless the degree in which we depend 
on argument in religious subjects varies with each indi- 
vidual, so that no strict line can be drawn : still, let it 
be inquired whether these Evidences are not rather to 
be viewed as splendid philosophical investigations than 
practical arguments; at best bulwarks intended for 

1 ['* Canons, foanded on phyiics, were made " by the early heretica, 
"the hasta of diacaaBiona about poasibilitiea and impoasibilitiea in a 
ipiritoal aubatance. A contompomr}' writer, after aaying that they 
supported their * Qod-denying apostasy ' by syllogistic forms of argu- 
ment, proceeds, 'Abandoning the inspired writing^ they devote themsolvct 
to gconiotry.' And Epiphanius : 'Aiming to exhibit the divine nature by 
means of Aristotolic syllogisms and geometrical data they are led on to 
dochirc, &c.'" History of Arians, p. 85, Edit. 8.] 

* [lly the Evidences of Cliristianity ore meant exercises of Reason in 
proof of ita divinity, explieU and H posUriori, Vide Preface.] 

[UNIV. 8.] F 
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oyerawing the enemy by their strength and number^ 
rather than for actual use in war. In matter of fact^ 
li/fm many men do we suppose, in a century, out of 
the whole body of Christians, have been primarily 
brought to belief, or retained in it, by an intimate and 
lively perception of the force of what are technically 
called the Evidences ? And why are there so few ? Be- 
cause to the mind already familiar with the truths of 
Natural Religion, enough of evidence is at once afforded 
by the mere fact of the present existence of Chris- 
tianity ; which, viewed in its connexion with its prin- 
' ciples and upholders and effects ', bears on the face of 
it the signs of a divine ordinance in the very same way 
in which the visible world attests to us its own divine 
origin ;-r-a more accurate investigation, in which supe- 
rior talents are brought into play, merely bringing to 
light an innumerable alternation of arguments, for and 
against it, which forms indeed an ever-increasing series 
in its behalf, but still does not get beyond the first sug- 
gestion of plain sense and religiously-trained reason; 
and in fact, perhaps, never comes to a determination. 

)Nay, so alert is the instinctive power of an educated 
conscience, that by some secret faculty, and without any 
intelligible reasoning process ^, it seems to detect moral 
truth wherever it lies hid, and feels a conviction of its 
own accuracy which bystanders cannot account for; and 
this especially in the case of Bevealed Religion, which 
is one comprehensive moral fact, — according to the say- 

* [ThAt if, Tiewed in the light of veruimUUudet or " the Notei of the 
Church."] 

< [That if, by an impUeit act of reaioning.] 
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ing which is parallol to the text^ *^ I know My sheep, 
and am known of Mine '/^ 



14. From considerations such as the foregoing, it. 
appears that exercises of Reason are either external, or 
at least only ministratiTO, to religious inquiry and know- 
ledge : accidental to them, not of their essence ; useful 
in their place, but not necessary. But in order to ob- 
tain further illustrations, and a view of the importance 
of the doctrine which I would advocate, let us proceed 
to apply it to the circumstances of the present times. 
Here, first, in finding fault with the times, it is right to 
disclaim all intention of complaining of them. To 
murmur and rail at the state of things under which we 
find ourselves, and to prefer a former state, is not merely 
indecorous, it is absolutely unmeaning. We are our- 
selves necessary parts of the existing system, out of 
which we have individually grown into being, into our 
actual position in society. Depending, therefore, on the 
times as a condition of existence, in wishing for other 
times we are, in fact, wishing we had never been bom. 
Moreover, it is ungrateful to a state of society, from 
which we daily enjoy so many benefits, to rail against it. 
Yet there is nothing unbecoming, unmeaning, or 
ungrateful in pointing out its faults and wishing them 
away. 

15. In this day, then, we see a very extensive 
development of an usurpation which has been pre- 
paring, with more or less of open avowal, for some 
centuries, — the usurpation of Reason in morals and 

* John X. 14. 

V 2 
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religion *. In the first years of its growth it professed 
to respect the bounds of justice and sobriety : it was 
little in its own eyes; but getting streng^h^ it was 
lifted up ; and casting down all that is called God, or 
worshipped, it took its seat in the temple of Ood, as His 
representative. Such, at least, is the consummation at 
which the Oppressor is aiming ; — ^which he will reach, 
unless He who rids His Church of tyrants in their hour 
of pride, look down from the pillar of the cloud, and 
trouble his host. 

16. Now, in speaking of an usurpation of the Reason 
at the present day, stretching over the province of 
Beligion, and in fact over the Christian Church, no ad- 
mission is made concerning the degree of cultivation 
which the Reason has at present reached in the territory 
which it has unjustly entered. A tyrant need not be 
strong; he keeps his ground by prescription and through 
fear. It is not the profound thinkers who intrude with 
their discussions and criticisms within the sacred limits 
of moral truth. A really philosophical mind, if un- 
happily it has ruined its own religious perceptions, will 
be silent ; it will understand that Religion does not lie 
in its way : it may disbelieve its truths, it may account 
belief in them a weakness, or, on the other hand, a 
happy dream, a delightful error, which it cannot itself 
enjoy ; — any how, it will not usurp. But men who know 
but a little, are for that very reason most under the 

* [Tliat is, tlio uiarpation of secular Roaion, or Uio dttim of mon of 
tlie world to apply tboir ordinary MntimenU and conTeuiional modoa of 
judc^Dg to the lubject of religion ; parallel to the conduct of the man iu 
the fabl^ who f«'it there was "nothing like leather."] 
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power of the imagination, which fills up for them at 
pleasure those departments of knowledge to which they 
are strangers ; and, as the ignorance of abject minds 
shrinks from the spectres which it frames there, the 
ignorance of the self-confident is petulant and pre- 
suming. 

17. The usurpations of the Reason may be dated from 
the Beformation. Then, together with the tyranny, the 
legitimate authority of the ecclesiastical power was more 
or less overthrown; and in some places its ultimate 
basis also, the moral sense. One school of men resisted 
the Church; another went farther, and rejected the 
supreme authority of the law of Conscience. Accord- 
ingly, Revealed Religion was in a great measure stripped 
of its proof; for the existence of the Church )iad been 
its external evidence, and its internal had been supplied 
by the moral sense. Reason now undertook to repair 
the demolition it had made, and to render the proof of 
Christianity independent both of the Church and of the 
law of nature. From that time (if we take a general 
view of its operations) it has been engaged first in 
making dilBSculties by the mouth of unbelievers, and then 
claiming power in the Church as a reward for having, 
by the mouth of apologists, partially removed them. 

18. The following instances are in point, in citing 
which lot no disrespect bo imagined towards such really 
eminent men as were at various times concerned in 
them. Wrong reason could not be met, when miraclo 
and inspiration were suspended, except by rightly- 
directed Renson. 

19. (1.) As to the proof of the authority of Scripture. 
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This had hiiherto rested on the testimony borne to it 
by the existing Church. Reason yolanteered proof, not 
different, however, in kind, but more subtle and com- 
plicated in its form, — took the evidence of past ages, 
instead of the present, and committed its keeping (as 
was necessary) to the oligarchy of learning : at the same 
time, it boasted of the service thus rendered to the cause 
of Bevelation, that service really consisting in the ex- 
ternal homage thus paid to it by learning and talent, not 
in any great direct practical benefit, where men honestly 
wish to find and to do Ood's will, to act for the best, and 
to prefer what is safe and pious, to what shows well in 
argument. 

20. (2.) Again, the Evidences themselves have been 
elaborately expanded; thus satisfying, indeed, the 
liberal curiosity of the mind, and giving scope for a 
devotional temper to admire the manifold wisdom of 
Ood, but doing comparatively little towards keeping 
men. from infidelity, or turning them to a religious life. 
The same remark applies to such works on Natural 
Theology as treat of the marks of design in the crea- 
tion, which are beautiful and interesting to the believer 
in a Ood ; but, when men have not already recognized 
Gk>d's voice within them, ineffective, and this moreover 
possibly from some unsoundness in the intellectual basis 
of the argument '. 

7 [Thii remark does not touch the argament firom on{#r at icen in tho 
QiuverM. *< Aa a oauae implies a will, to does order imply a purpose. IMd 
we tee fliot celts, in their various receptacles all over Europe, scored 
always with certain special and characteristic marks, even though tlioso 
marks had no assignable meaning or final cause whatever, we should 
take that very repetition, which indeed is the principle of order, to be a 
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21. (3.) A still bolder encroachment was contem- 
plated by the Reason, when it attempted to deprive the 
Moral Law of its intrinsic authority, and to rest it upon 
a theory of present expediency. Thos, it constituted 
itself the court of ultimate appeal in religious disputes, 
under pretence of affording a clearer and more scienti- 
fically-arranged code than is to be collected from the 
obscure precedents and mutilated enactments of the 
Conscience. 

22. (4.) A further error, connected with the assump- 
tion just noticed, has been that of making intellectually- 
gifled men arbiters of religious questions, in the place 
of the children of wisdom. As far as the argument for 
Revelation is concerned, it is only necessary to show 
that Christianity has had disciples among men of the 
highest ability ; whereas a solicitude already alluded to 
has beeil shown to establish the orthodoxy of some 
great names in philosophy and science, as if truly it were 
a great gain to religion, and not to themselves, if they 
%DeTC boliovers. Much moro unworthy has been the 
practice of boasting of the admissions of infidels con- 
cerning the beauty or utility of the Christian system, as 
if it were a great thing for a divine gift to obtain praise 
for human excellence from proud or immoral men. Far 
different is the spirit of our own Church, which, re- 
proof of intclligcnoe. Tlie agency, then, which has kept up and keepa up 
the general hiws of natnre, energizing at once in Sinus and on the earth, 
ami on Uie earth in its primitivo period as well as in the nineteenth 
century, must bo Mind, and nothing else ; and Mind at least as wide and as 
enduring in its living action as the immeasurable ages and spaces of the 
unirerse on which that agency has left its traces/' Essay on Assent* 
iv. i. 4.] 
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joicing^ as she does, to find her children walking in truth, 
never forgets the dignity and preciousness of the gifts she 
offers ; as appears, for instance, in the warnings prefacing 
theCommanion Service, and intheCommination, — above 
all, in the Athanasian Creed, in which she but follows 
the example of the early Church, which first withdrew 
her mysteries from the many, then, when controversy 
exposed them, guarded them with an anathema, — in 
each case, lest curious Reason might rashly gaze and 
perish. 

28. (5.) Again, — another dangerous artifice of the 
usurping Reason has been, the establishment of Societies, 
in which literature or science has been the essential bond 
of union, to the exclusion of religious profession. Those 
bodies, many of them founded with no bad intentioYi, 
have g^dually led to an undue exaltation of the Reason, 
and have formed an unconstitutional power, advising 
and controlling the legitimate authorities of the soul. 
In troubled times, such as the present, associations, the 
most inoffensive in themselves, and the most praise- 
worthy in their object, hardly escape this blame. Of 
this nature have been the literary meetings and 
Societies of the last two centurios, not to mention 
recently-established bodies of a less innocent character. 

24. (6.) And lastly, let it be a question, whether the 
theories on Government, which exclude Religion from 
the essential elements of the state, are not also off- 
shoots of the same usurpation. 

25. And now, what remains but to express a con- 
fidence, which cannot deceive itself, that, whatever be 
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iho destined course of the usurpations of the Season in 
the scheme of Divine Providence, its fall must at last 
come, as that of other proud aspirants before it ? ** Fret 
not thyself," says David, " because of evil doers, neither 
be thou envious against the workers of iniquity ; for 
they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither 
as the green herb ;" perishing as that high-minded 
power, which the Prophet speaks of, who sat in the 
seat of Qod, as if wiser than Daniel, and acquainted 
with all secrets, till at length he was cast out from 
the holy place as profane, in God^s good time^. 
Our plain business, in the meantime, is to ascertain 
and hold fast our appointed station in the troubled 
scene, and then to rid ourselves of all dread of the 
future; to be careful, while we freely cultivate the 
Reason in all its noble functions, to keep it in its sub- 
ordinate * place in our nature : while we employ it 
industriously in the service of Religion, not to imagine 
that, in this service, we are doing any great thing, or 
directly advancing its influence over the heart ; and, 
while we promote the education of others in all useful 
knowledge, to beware of admitting any principle of 
union, or standard of reward, which may practically 
disparage the supreme authority of Christian fellowship. 
Our great danger is, lest we should not understand our 
own principles, and should woakly surrender customs 
and institutions, which go far to constitute the Church 
what she is, the pillar and ground of moral truth, — 

« Ezek. xxTiH. 8. 16. 

* [Subordinate, because tbe knowledge of Gk>d ii the btghest fanotion 
of oar nature, and, at regards that knowledge, Reoson only holds the 
plaee of an instroment.] 
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lest^ from a wish to make religion acceptable to the 
world in general^ more free from objeotiona than any 
moral system can be made, more immediately and 
visibly beneficial to the temporal interests of the com- 
munity than Ood's comprehensive appointments con- 
descend to be, we betray it to its enemies ; lest we 
rashly take the Scriptures from the Church's custody, 
and commit them to the world, that is, to what is called 
'public opinion ; which men boast, indeed, will ever be 
right on the whole, but which, in fact, being thd opinion 
of men who, as a body, have not cultivated the internal 
moral sense, and have externally no immutable rules to 
bind them, is, in religious questions, only by accident 
right, or only on very broad questions, and to-morrow 
will betray interests which to-day it affects to uphold. 

26. However, what are the essentials of our system, 
both in doctrine and discipline ; what we may safely give 
up, and what we must firmly uphold; such practical 
points are tor be determined by a more mature wisdom 
than can be expected in a discussion like the present, 
or indeed can be conveyed in any formal treatise. It is 
a plainer and a sufficiently important object, to con- 
tribute to the agitation of the general subject, and to 
ask questions which others are to answer. 
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Out ofteeaknest were nutde iirong** 



fTIHE history of the Old Testament Saints^ conveyed in 
these few wordS; is paralleled or surpassed in its 
peculiar character by the lives of those who first pro- 
claimed the Christian Dispensation. " Behold^ I send 
you forth as lambs among wolves,^' was the warning 
given them of their position in the world, on becoming 
Evangelists in its behalf. Their miraculous powers 
gained their cause a hearing, but did not protect them- 
selves. St. Paul records the fulfilment of our Lord's 
prophecy, as it contrasts the Apostles and mankind at 
large, when ho declares, ''Being reviled, we bless; 
being persecuted, we sufier it ; being defamed, we 
entreat; we are made as the filth of the world, and are 
tho oflscouriug of all things unto this day *.'' Nay, 
these words apply not only to the unbelieving world ; 
the Apostle had reason to be suspicious of his Christian 

1 1 Cor. It. 12, 18. 
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brethren^ and even to expostulate on that score^ with 
his own converts, his '^beloved sons/' He counted it 
a great gain, such as afterwards might be dwelt upon 
with satisfaction, that the Galatinns did not despise nor 
reject him on account of the infirmity which was in his 
flesh; and, in the passage already referred to, he 
mourns over the fickleness and coldness of the Corin- 
thians, who thought themselves wise, strong, and 
honourable, and esteemed the Apostles as fools, weak, 
and despised. 

2. Whence, then, was it, that in spite of all these 
impediments to their success, still they succeeded? 
How did they gain that lodgment in the world, which 
they hold down to this day, enabling them to per- 
petuate principles distasteful to the majority even of 
those who profess to receive them? What is that 
hidden attribute of the Truth, and how does it act, 
prevailing, as it does, single-handed, over the many 
and multiform errors, by which it is simultaneously and 
incessantly attacked ? 

3. Here, of course, we might at once refer its success 
to the will and blessing of Him who revealed it, and 
who distinctly promised that He would be present with 
it, and with its preachers, '' alway, even unto the end/' 
And, of course, by realizing this in our minds, we learn 
dependence upon His grace in our own endeavours to 
recommend the Truth, and encouragement to persevere. 
But it is also useful to inquire into the human means 
by which His Providence acts in the world, in order to 
take a practical view of events as they successively come 
before us in the course of human affairs, and to under- 
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stand our duty in particnlftrs; and^ with reference to 
these meaus^ it is now proposed to consider the qnes- 
tion. 



4. Here, first of all, — 

It is plain that we cannot rightly ascribe the in- 
fluence of moral truth in the world to the gift of 
miracles, which was entrusted to the persons who 
promulgated it in that last and perfect form, in which 
we have been vouchsafed it; that gift having been 
withdrawn with thejSrst preaching of it. Nor, again, 
can it be satisfactorily maintained that the visible 
Church, which the miracles formed, has taken their 
place in the course of Divine Providence, as the basis, 
strictly speaking, on which the Truth rests; though 
doubtless it is the appointed instrument, in even a 
fuller sense than the miracles before it, by which that 
Truth is conveyed to the world: for though it is 
certain that a community of men, who, as individuals, 
were but imperfectly virtuous, would, in the course of 
years, gain the ascendancy over vice and error, however 
well prepared for the contest, yet no one pretends that 
the visible Church is thus blessed ; the Epistle to the 
Corinthians sufficiently showing, that, in all ages, true 
Christians, though contained in it, and forming its life 
and strength, are scattered and hidden in the multi* 
tudc, and, but partially recognizing each other, have 
no means of combining and co-operating. On the 
other hand, if we view the Church simply as a political 
institution, and refer the triumph of the Truths which 
is committed to it^ merely to its power thence result- 
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ing^ — then^ the question recurs^ firsts how is it that 
this mixed and heterogeneous body, called the Church, 
has, through so many centuries, on the whole, been 
true to the principles on which it was first established ; 
and then, how, thus preserving its principles, it has, 
over and above this, gained on its side, in so many 
countries and times, the countenance and support of 
the civil authorities. Here, it would be sufficient to' 
consider the three first centuries of its existence, and 
to inquire by what means, in spite of its unearthly prin- 
ciples, it grew and strengthened in the world ; and how, 
again, corrupt body as it was then as now, still it 
preserved, all the while, with such remarkable fidelity, 
those same unearthly principles which had been once 
delivered to it. 

« 5. Others there are who attempt to account for this 
prevalence of the Truth, in spite of its enemies, by 
imagining, that, though at first opposed, yet it is, after 
a time, on mature reflection, accepted by the world in 
general from a real understanding and conviction of 
its excellence; that it is in its nature level to the 
comprehension of men, considered merely as rational 
beings, without reference to their moral character, 
whether good or bad; and that, in matter of fact, it 
is recogp:iized and upheld by the mass of men, taken 
as individuals, not merely approved by them, taken as 
a mass, in which some have influence over others, — 
not merely submitted tp with a blind, but true instinct, 
such as is said to oppress inferior animals in the 
presence of man, but literally advocated from an 
enlightened capacity for criticizing it; and, in con- 
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sequence of this notion^ some men go so far as to 
advise that the cause of Truth should be frankly 
committed to the multitude as the legitimate judges 
and guardians of it. 

6. Something may occur to expose the fallacy of 
this notion^ in the course of the following remarks on 
what I conceive to be the real method by which the 
influence of spiritual principles is maintained in this 
carnal world. But here^ it is expedient at once to 
appeal to Scripture against a theory^ which^ whether 
plausible or not^ is scarcely Christian. The following 
texts will suggest a multitude of others^ as well as of 
Scripture representations^ hostile to the idea that moral 
truth is easily or generally discerned. ''The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God *.'' 
'' The light shinoth in darkness^ and the darkness com- 
prehended it not '.'* '' Whosoever hath^ to him shall be 
given ^'^ " Wisdom is justified by her children *.'' 

7. On the other hand^ that its real influence consists 
directly in some inherent moral power, in virtue in 
some shape or other, not in any evidence or criterion 
level to the undisciplined reason of the multitude, high 
or low, learned or igp:iorant, is implied in texts, such 
as those referred to just now : — '' I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves ; he ye, therefore, wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves.'' 

8. This being the state of the question, it is proposed 
to consider, whether th& influence of Truth in the 
world at large does not arise from ilie personal influence, 

* 1 Ck>r. ii. 14. • John i. 5. < Matt. xiii. 12. • Matt. xi. 19. 
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direct and indirect^ of those who are commissioned to 
teach it. 

9. In order to explain the sense in which this is 
asserted^ it will be best to begin by tracing the mode 
in which the moral character of such an organ of the 
Truth is formed ; and, in a large subject, 1 must beg 
permission to be somewhat longer (should it be ne- 
cessary) than the custom of this place allows. 

10. We will suppose this Teacher of the Truth so 
circumstanced as One alone among the sons of Adam 
has ever been, such a one as has never transgressed his 
sense of duty, but from his earliest childhood upwards 
has been only engaged in increasing and perfecting the 
light originally given him. In him the knowledge and 
power of acting rightly have kept pace with the en- 
largement of his duties, and his inward convictions of 
Truth with the successive temptations opening upon 
him from without to wander from it. Other men are 
surprised and overset by the sudden weight of circum- 
stances against which they have not provided ; or, losing 
step, they strain and discompose their faculties in the 
effort, even though successful, to recover themselves ; 
or they attempt to discriminate for themselves between 
little and great breaches of the law of conscience, and 
allow themselves in what they consider the former; 
thus falling down precipices (as I may say) when they 
meant to descend an easy step, recoverable the next 
moment. Hence it is that, in a short time, those who 
started on one line make such different progress, and 
diverge in so many directions. Their conscience still 
speaks, but having been trifled with, it does not tell 
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truly ; it eqaivocates^ or is irregular. Whereas in him 
who is faithful to his own divinely implanted nature, 
the faint light of Truth dawns continually brighter ; the 
shadows which at first troubled it^ the unreal shapes 
created by its own twilight-state^ vanish; what was 
as uncertain as mere feelings and could not be distin- 
guished from a fancy except by the commanding 
urgency of its voice^ becomes fixed and definite^ and 
strengthening into principle^ it at the same time de- 
velopes into habit. As fresh and fresh duties arise^ 
or fresh and fresh faculties are brought into action^ they 
are at once absorbed into the existing inward system, 
and take their appropriate place in it. Doubtless beings, 
disobedient as most of us, from our youth up, cannot 
comprehend even the early attainments of one who thus 
grows in wisdom as truly as he grows in stature ; who 
has no antagonist principles unsettling each other — 
no errors to unlearn ; though something is suggested 
to our imagination by that passage in the history of 
our Blessed Lord, when at twelve years old He went 
up with His parents to the Temple. And still less able 
are we to understand the state of such a mind, when it 
had passed through the temptations peculiar to youth 
and manhood, and had driven Satan from him in very 
despair. 

11. Concerning the body of opinions formed under 
these circumstances, — not accidental and superficial, 
the mere reflection of what goes on in the world, but 
the natural and almost spontaneous result of the formed 
and finished character within, — two remarks may be 
oficred. (1.) That every part of what may be called 

[UHIV. 8.] 
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this moral creed will be equally true and necessary; 
and (if, as we may reasonably suppose, the science of 
morals extends without limit into the details of thought 
and conduct) numberless particulars, which we are 
accustomed to account indi£ferent, may be in fact 
indifferent in no truer sense, than in physios there is 
really any such agent as chance ; our igp:iorance being 
the sole cause of the seeming yariableness on the one 
hand in the action of nature, on the other in the stan- 
dard of faith and morals. This is practically important 
to remember, even while it is granted that no exemplar 
of holiness has been exhibited to us, at once faultless 
yet minute ; and again, that in all existing patterns, be- 
sides actual defects, there are also the idiosyncrasies and 
varieties of disposition, taste, and talents, nay of bodily 
organization, to modify the dictates of that inward light 
which is itself divine and unerring. It is important, 
I say, as restraining us from judging hastily of opinions 
and practices of good men into which we ourselves can- 
not enter ; but which, for what we know, may be as 
necessary parts of the Truth, though too subtle for our 
dull perceptions, as those great and distinguishing 
features of it, which we, in common with the majority 
of sincere men, admit. And particularly will it pre- 
serve us from rash censures of the Primitive Church, 
which, in spite of the corruptions which disfigured it 
from the first, still in its collective holiness may be con- 
sidered to make as near an approach to the pattern of 
Christ as fallen man ever will attain ; being, in fact, a 
Bevelation in some sort of that Blessed Spirit in a 
bodily shape, who was promised to us as a second 
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Teacher of Truth after Christ's departure, aud became 
such upon a subject-matter far more diversified than 
that on which our Lord had revealed Himself before 
Him. For instance, for what we know, the Episcopal 
principle, or the practice of Infant Baptism, which 
is traceable to Apostolic times, though not clearly 
proved by the Scripture records, may be as necessary 
in the scheme of Christian truth as the doctrines of the 
Divine Unity, and of man's responsibility, which in the 
artificial system are naturally placed as the basis of 
Beligion, as being first in order of succession and time. 
And this, be it observed, will account for the omission 
in Scripture of express sanctions of these and similar 
principles and observances ; provided, that is, the object 
of the Written Word be, not to unfold a system for our 
intellectual contemplation, but to secure the formation 
of a certain character. 

12. (2.) And in the second place, it is plain, that the 
gifted individual whom we have imagined, will of all 
men be least ablo (as such) to dcfond his own views, 
inasmuch as he takes no external survey of himself. 
Things which are the most familiar to us, and easy in 
\ practice, require the most study, and give the most 
trouble in explaining ; as, for instance, the number, 
combination, and succession of muscular movements by 
which we balance ourselves in walking, or utter our 
separate words; and this quite independently of the 
existence or non-existence of language suitable for 
describing them. The longer any one has persevered 
in the practice of virtue, the less likely is he to recollect 
how he began it; what were his difficulties on starting, 
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and how surmounted ; by what process one truth led to 
\ another ; the less likely to elicit justly the real reasons 
latent in his mind for particular observances or opinions. 
He holds the whole assemblage of moral notions almost 
as so many collateral and self-evident facts. Hence it 
is that some of the most deeply -exercised and variously 
grifted Christians^ when they proceed to write or speak 
upon Religion^ either fail altogether, or cannot bo under- 
stood except on an attentive study; and after all, 
perhaps, are illogical and unsystematic, assuming what 
their readers require proved, and seeming to mistake 
connexion or antecedence for causation, probability for 
evidence. And over such as these it is, that the minute 
intellect of inferior men has its moment of triumph, 
men who excel in a mere short-sighted perspicacity; 
not understanding that, even in the case of intellectual 
excellence, it is considered the highest of gifts to 
possess an intuitive knowledge of the beautiful in art, 
or the effective in action, without reasoning or investi- 
gating; that this, in fact, is genius; and that they who 
have a corresponding insight into moral truth (as far as 
they have it) have reached that especial perfection in 
the spiritual part of their nature, which is so rarely 
found and so greatly prized amol^g the intellectual 
endowments of the soul. 

1 3. Nay, may we not further venture to assert, not only 
that moral Truth will be least skilfully defended by 
those, as s|ich, who are the genuine depositories of it, 
but that it cannot be adequately explained and defended 
in words at all ? Its views and human language are 
incommensurable. For, after all, what is language but 
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an artificial system adapted for particular purposes^ 
which have been determined by our wants ? And here^ 
even at first sights can we imagine that it has been 
framed with a view to ideas so refined^ so foreign to 
the whole coarse of the worlds as those which (as Scrip- 
ture expresses it) '^ no man can leam/^ but the select 
remnant who are " redeemed from the earth/^ and in 
whose mouth " is found no guile * ''? Nor is it this 
heavenly language alone which is without its intellectual 
counterpart. Moral character in itself^ whether good 
or bad^ as exhibited in thought and conduct, surely 
cannot be duly represented in words. We may, indeed, 
by an effort, reduce it in a certain degree to this 
arbitrary medium ; but in its combined dimensions it is 
as impossible to write and read a man (so to express it), 
as to give literal depth to a painted tablet. 

14. With these remarks on the nature of moral 
Truth, as viewed externally, let us conduct our secluded 
Teacher, who is the embodied^ specimen of it, after his 
thirty years' preparation for his office, into the noise 
and tumult of the world ; and in order to set him fairly 
on the course, let us suppose him recommended by 
some external gift, whether ordinary or extraordinary, 
the power of miracles, the countenance of rulers, or a 
reputation for learning, such as may secure a hearing 
for him from the multitudo of men. This must 
be supposed, in consequence of the very constitu- 
tion of the present world. Amid its incessant 
din, nothing will attract attention but what cries 
aloud imd spares not. It is , an old proverb, ' that 

^ Rev. xiv. 8. 6. 
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men profess a sincere respect for Virtue^ and ihen let 
her starve ; for they have at the bottom of their hearts 
an evil feelings in spite of better thoughts, that to be 
bound to certain laws and principles is a superstition 
and a slavery, and that freedom consists in the actual 
exercise of the will in evil as well as in good ; and they 
witness (what cannot be denied) that a man who throws 
off the yoke of strict conscientiousness, greatly in- 
creases his producible talent for the time, and his im- 
mediate power of attaining his ends. At best they will 
but admire the religious man^ and treat him with 
deference ; but in his absence they are compelled (as 
they say) to confess that a being so amiable and gentle 
is not suited to play his part in the scene of life ; that 
he is too good for this world ; that he is framed for a 
more primitive and purer ago, and bom out of due 
time. MoKapuravre^ vjmv to aireipoKUKov, says the 
scoffing politician in the History, ov ^fjXovfiep to &il>pov ; 
— ^would not the great majority of men, high and. low, 
thus speak of St. John the Apostle, were he now 
living? 

15. Therefore, we must invest our Teacher with a 
certain gift of power, that he may be feared. But 
even then, how hopeless does this task seem to be at 
first sight I how improbable that he should be able to 
proceed one step farther than his external recommenda- 
tion carries him forward I so that it is a marvel how 
the Truth had ever been spread and maintained among 
men. For, recollect, it is not a more set of opinions 
that he has to promulgate, which may lodge on the 
surface of the mind; but he is to be an instrument in 
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changing (as Scripture speaks) the heart, and modelling 
all men after one exemplar ; making them like himself, 
or rather like One above himself, who is the beginning 
of a new creation. Haying (as has been said) no 
sufficient eloquence — ^nay, not language at his com- 
mand — what instruments can lie be said to possess ? 
Thus he is, from the nature of the case, thrown upon 
his personal resources, be they greater or less; for 
it is plain that he cannot commit his charge to others 
i^t his representatives, and be translated (as it were), and 
circulated through the world, till he has made others like 
himself. 

16. Turn to the history of Truth, and these anticipa- 
tions are fulfilled. Some hearers of it had their con- 
science stirred for a while, and many were affected by 
the awful simplicity of the Great Teacher; but the 
proud and sensual were irritated into opposition ; the 
philosophic considered His doctrines strange and chi- 
merical ; the multitude followed for a time in senseless 
wonder, and then suddenly abandoned an apparently 
falling cause. For in truth what was the task of an 
Apostle, but to raise the dead ? andwhieit trifling would 
it appear, even to the most benevolent and candid men 
of the world, when such a one persisted to chafe and 
stimulate the limbs of the inanimate corpse, as if his 
own lifo could bo communicated to it, and motion would 
continue one moment after the external effort was with- 
drawn ; in the poet's words, 

OpOfTOi oKowrvov 
Avipoffi $vrj(TKov<n ko/u{oiv* 

Truly such a one must expect, at best, to be ac- 
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oounted but a babbler^ or one deranged by his '^ macli 
learning'^ — a visionarj and an enthusiast, — 

fit for the wilderness or the temple; a jest for the 
Areopag^, and but a gladiatorial show at Ephesus, 
hnOavdrio^t an actor in an exhibition which would 
finish in his own death. 

1 7. Yet (blessed be God I) the power of Truth actually 
did, by some means or other, overcome these vast 
obstacles to its propagation; and what those means 
were, we shall best understand by contemplating it, 
as it now shows itself when established and generally 
professed ; an ordinary sanction having taken the place 
of miracles, and infidelity being the assailant instead 
of the assailed party. 

18. It will not require many words to make it evident 
how impetuous and (for the time) how triumphant 
an attack the rebellious Beason will conduct against 
the long-established, over-secure, and but silently- 
working system of which Truth is the vital prin- 
ciple. 

19. (1.) First, every part of the IVuth is novel to its 
opponent ; and seen detached from the whole, becomes 
an objection. It is only necessary for Beason ' to ask 
many questions ; and, while the other party is investi- 
gating the real answer to each in detail, to claim the 
victojjy, which spectators will not be slow to award, 

1 [Here, as in the foregoing Discoone, by ReMon is meuii the reason- 
ing of secular mindt, (1) twpUeii, (2) i^posterhri, and (3) based on 
Mcular asiumptiont. Vide Preface.] 
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fancyiDg (as is Uie manner of men) that clear and ready 
speech is the test of Trnth. And it can choose its 
questions^ selecting what appears most objectionable in 
the tenets and practices of the received system ; and it 
will (in all probability)^ even unintentionally, fall upon 
the most difficult parts ; what is on the surface being 
at once most conspicuous, and also farthest removed 
from the centre on which it depends. On the other 
hand, its objections will be complete in themselves from 
their very minuteness. Thus, for instance, men attack 
ceremonies and discipline of the Church, appealing to 
common sense, as they call it; which really means, 
appealing to some proposition which, though true in its 
own province, is nothing to the purpose in theology ; or 
appealing to the logical accuracy of the argument, 
when every thing turns on the real meaning of the 
terms employed, which can only be understood by the 
religious mind. 

20. (2.) Next, men who investigate in this merely 
intellectual way, without sufficient basis and guidance 
in their personal virtue, are bound by no fears or deli- 
cacy. Not only from dulness, but by preference, they 
select ground for the contest, which a reverent Faith 
wishes to keep sacred ; and, while the latter is looking 
to its stepping, lest it commit sacrilege, they have the un- 
embarrassed use of their eyes for the combat, and over- 
come, by skill and agility, one stronger than themselves. 

21. (3.) Further, the warfare between Error and 
Truth is necessarily advantageous to the former, from 
its very nature, as being conducted by set speech or 
treatise; and this, not only for a reason already as- 
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signed^ the deficiency of Truth in the power of 
eloquence^ and even of words^ but moreover from the 
very neatness and definiteness of method required in 
a written or spoken argument. Truth is vast and far- 
stretchings viewed as a system; and, viewed in its 
separate doctrines, it depends on the combination of a 
number of various, deUcate, and scattered evidences; 
hence it can scarcely be exhibited in a g^ven number 
of sentences. If this be attempted, its advocate, unable . 
to exhibit more than a fragment of the whole, must 
round off its rugged extremities, and unite its strag- 
gling Unes, by much the same process by which an 
historical narrative is converted into a tale. This, 
indeed, is the very art of composition, which, accord- 
ingly, is only with extreme trouble preserved clear of 
exaggeration and artifice ; and who does not see that 
all this is favourable to the cause of error, — to that 
party which has not faith enough to be patient of doubt, 
and has just talent enough to consider perspicuity the 
chief excellence of a writer? To illustrate this, we 
may contrast the works of Bishop Butler with those of 
that popular infidel writer at the end of the last 
century, who professed to be the harbinger of an '^ Age 
of Season.^' 

22. (4.) Moreover, this great, though dangerous 
faculty which evil employs as its instrument in its 
warfare against the Truth, may simulate all kinds of 
virtue, and thus become the rival of the true saints of 
Ood, whom it is opposing. It may draw fine pictures of 
virtue, or trace out the course of sacred feelings or of 
heavenly meditations. Nothing is so easy as to be reli- 
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gious on paper ; and tlins the arms of Trutli ore tnmed^ 
as far as may be found necessarj, against itself. 

23. (5.) It must be further observed^ that the exhi- 
bitions of Reason^ being complete in themselves^ and 
having nothing of a personal nature^ are capable almost 
of an omnipresence by an indefinite multiplication and 
circulation^ through the medium of composition : here, 
even the orator has greatly the advantage over the 
religious man; words may be heard by thousands at 
once^ — a good deed will be witnessed and estimated at 
most by but a few. 

24. (6.) To put an end to these remarks on the advan- 
tages accruing to Error in its struggle with Truth ; — 
the exhibitions of the Beason, being in their operation 
separable from the person furnishing them^ possess little 
or no responsibility. To be anonymous is almost their 
characteristic^ and with it all the evils attendant on the 
unchecked opportunity for injustice and falsehood. 

25. Such^ then, are the difficulties which beset the 
propagation of the Truth : its want of instruments, as 
an assailant of the world's opinions; the keenness and 
vigour of the weapons producible against it, when itself 
in turn is to be attacked. How, then, after all, has it 
maintained its ground among men, and subjected to its 
dominion unwilling minds, some oven bound to the ex- 
ternal profession of obedience, others at least in a sullen 
neutrality, and the inaction of despair 7 

26. I answer, that it has been upheld in the world 
not as a system, not by books, not by argument, nor by 
temporal power, but by the personal influence of such 
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men as have already been deaoribed, who are at once 
the teachers and the patterns of it; and, with some 
suggestions in behalf of this statement, I shall conclude, 
27. (1.) Here, first, is to be taken into account the 
natural beauty and majesty of virtue, which is more or 
less felt by all but the most abandoned, I do not 
say virtue in the abstract, — virtue in a book. Men 
persuade themselves, with little difficulty, to scoff at 
principles, to ridicule books, to make sport of the 
names of good men; but they cannot bear their 
presence : it is holiness embodied in personal form, 
which they cannot steadily confront and bear down : so 
that the silent conduct of a conscientious man secures 
for him from beholders a feeling different in kind from 
any which is created by the mere versatile and garru- 
lous Reason. 

28. (2.) Next, consider theextreme rarity, in any great 
perfection and purity, of simple-minded, honest devo- 
tion to God; and another instrument of influence is 
discovered for the cause of Truth. Men naturally prize 
what is novel and scarce; and, considering the low views 
of the multitude on points of social and religious duty, 
their ignorance of those precepts of generosity, self- 
denial, and high-minded patience, which religion en- 
forces, nay, their scepticism (whether known to them- 
selves or not) of the existence in the world of severe 
holiness and truth, no wonder they are amazed when 
accident gives them a sight of these excellences in 
another, as though tlioy beheld a miracle ; and they 
watch it with a mixture of curiosity and awe. 

29. (3.) Besides, the conduct ofareligiousmanis quite 
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above them. They cannot imitate him^ if they try. It 
may be easy for the edacated among them to make 
speeches^ or to write books ; but high moral excellence 
is the attribute of a school to which they are almost 
strangers^ having scarcely learned^ and that painfully^ 
the first elements of the heavenly science. One little / 
deed^ done against natural inclination for God's sake^ 
though in itself of a conceding or passive character^ to 
brook an insult^ to face a danger^ or to resign an ad- ) 
vantage, has in it a power outbalancing all the dust 
and chafif of mere profession ; the profession whether 
of enlightened benevolence and candour, or^ on the 
other hand, of high religious faith and of fervent 
zeal. 

80. (4.) And men feel, moreover, that the object of their 
contemplation is beyond their reach — ^not open to the 
common temptations which influence men, and grounded 
on a foundation which they cannot explain. And 
nothing is more effectual, first in irritating, then in 
humbling the pride of men, than the sight of a superior 
altogether independent of themselves. 

31. (5.) The consistency ofvirtue is another gift, which 
gradually checks the rudeness of the world, and tames 
it into obedience to itself. The changes of human 
afiSurs, which first excited and interested, at length 
disgust the mind, which then begins to look out for 
something on which it can rely, for peace and rest ; and 
what can then be found immutable and sure, but God's 
word and promises, illustrated and conveyed to the 
inquirer in the person of His faithful servants ? Every 
day shows us how much depends on firmness for ob- 
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taining inflaence in practical matters ; and what are all 
\ kinds of firmness^ as exhibited in the worlds but like- 
nesses and offshoots of that true stability of heart 
\ which is stayed in the grace and in the contemplation 
of Almighty Qod f 

32. (6.) Such especially will be the thoughts of those 
countless multitudes, who, in the course of their trial, 
are from time to time weighed down by affliction, or 
distressed by bodily pain. This will be in their case, 
the strong hour of Truth, which, though unheard and 
unseen by men as a body, approaches each one of that 
body in his own turn, though at a different time. Then 
it is that the powers of the world, its counsels, and its 
efforts (vigorous as they seemed to be in the race), lose 
ground, tod slow-paced Truth overtakes it ; and thus 
it comes to pass, that, while viewed in its outward 
course it seems ever hastening onwards to open infidelity 
and sin, there are ten thousand secret obstacles, 
graciously sent from God, cumbering its chariot-wheels, 
80 that they drive heavily, and saving it from utter 
ruin. 

33. Even with these few considerations before us, we 
shall find it difficult to estimate the moral power which 
a single individual, trained to practise what he teaches, 
may acquire in his own circle, in the course of years. 
While the Scriptures are thrown upon the world, as if 
the common property of any who choose to appropriate 
them> he is, in fact, the legitimate interpreter of them, 
and none other; the Inspired Word being but a dead 
letter (ordinarily considered), except as transmitted 
from one mind to another. While he is unknown to the 
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world, jet, within the range of those who see him, he 
will become the object of feelings di£ferent in kind from 
those which mere intellectual excellence excites. The 
men commonly held in popular estimation are greatest 
at a distance; they become small as they are approached; 
but the attraction, exerted by unconscious holiness, is 
of an urgent and irresistible nature ; it persuades the 
weak, the timid, the waveringj and the inquiring ; it 
draws forth the affection and loyalty of all wlio are in 
a measure like-minded; and over the thoughtless or 
perverse multitude it exercises a sovereign compulsory 
sway, bidding them fear and keep silence, on the ground 
of its own right divine to rule them, — its hereditary 
claim on their obedience, though they understand not 
the principles or counsels of that spirit, which is ''born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God/' 

34. And if such be the personal influence excited 
by the Teacher of Truth over the mixed crowd of men 
whom he encounters, what (think we) will be his power 
over that select number, just referred to, who have 
already, in a measure, disciplined their hearts afler the 
law of holiness, and feel themselves, as it were, in- 
dividually addressed by the invitation of his example ? 
These are they whom our Lord especially calls His 
''elect,'' and came to "gather together in one," for 
they are worthy. And these, too, are they who are 
ordained in God's Providence to be the salt of the 
earth, — ^to continue, in their turn, the succession of 
His witnesses, that heirs may never be wanting to the 
royal line, though death sweeps away each successive 
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generation of them to their rest and their reward. 
These^ perhaps, by chance fell in with their destined 
father in the Truth, not at once discerning his real 
gpreatness. At first, perhaps, they thought his teaching 
fanciful, and parts of his conduct extravagant or weak. 
Years might pass away before such prejudices were 
entirely removed from their minds; but by degrees 
they would discern more and more the traces of un- 
earthly majesty about him ; they would witness, from 
time to time, his trial under the various events of life, 
and would still find, whether they looked above or 
below, that he rose higher, and was based deeper, than 
they could ascertain by measurement. Then, at length, 
with astonishment and fear, they would become aware 
that Christ's presence was before them ; and, in the 
words of Scripture, would glorify Qod in His servant'; 
and all this while they themselves would be changing 
, into that glorious Image which they gazed upon, and 
be in training to succeed him in its propagation. 

85. Will it be said. This is a fancy, which no experi- 
ence confirms? First, no irreligious man can know 
any thing concerning the hidden saints. Next, no one, 
religrious or not, can detect them without attentive 
study of them. But, after all, say they are few, such 
high Christians; and what follows f They are enough 
to carry on Qod's noiseless work. The Apostles were 
such men; others might be named, in their several 
generations, as successors to their holiness. These 
communicate their light to a number of lesser lumina- 
ries, by whom, in its turn, it is distributed through the 

• Gal. i. 24. 
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world ; the first sourcos of illumination being all the 
while unseen, even by the majority of sincere Chris- 
tianSj — unseen as is that Supreme Author of Light 
and Truth, from whom all good primarily proceeds. 
A few highly-endowed men will rescue the world for 
centuries to come. Before now even one man* has 
impressed an image on the Church, which, through 
God^s mercy, shall not bo efTacod while time lasts. 
Such men, like the Prophet, are placed upon their 
watch-tower, and light their beacons on the heights. . 
Each receives and transmits the sacred flame, trimming 
it in rivalry of his predecessor, and fully purposed to 
send it on as bright as it has reached him ; and thus 
the self-same fire, once kindled on Moriah, though 
seeming at intervals to fail, has at length reached us 
in safety, and will in like manner, as we trust, be 
carried forward even to the end. 

36. To conclude. Such views of the nature and 
history of Divine Truth aro calculated to make us 
contented and resigned in our generation, whatever 
be the peculiar character or the power of the errors of 
our own times. For Christ never will reign visibly 
upon earth ; but in each age, as it comes, we shall read 
of tumult and heresy, and hear the complaint of good 
men marvelling at what they conceive to be the especial 
wickedness of their own times. 
y^S?. Moreover, such considerations load us to be 
satisfied with the humblest and most obscure lot; by 
showing us, not only that we may be the instruments 

* Athanasius. 
[uHIV. S.] H 
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of much good in it^ but that (strictly speaking) wo 
oould scarcelj in any situation be direct instruments 
of good to any besides those who personally know us^ 
who ever must form a small circle; and as to the 
indirect good we may do in a more exalted station 
(which is by no means to be lightly esteemed), still 
we are not absolutely precluded from it in a lower 
place in the Church. Nay, it has happened before 
now, that comparatively retired posts have been filled 
by those who have exerted the most extensive in- 
fluences over the destinies of Religion in the times 
following them; as in the arts and pursuits of this 
world, the great benefactors of mankind are frequently 
unknown. J 

38. Let all those, tlien, who acknowledge the voice 
of God speaking within them, and urging them heaven- 
ward, wait patiently for the End, exercising themselves, 
and diligently working, with a view to tliat day when 
the books shall be opened, and all the disorder of 
human affairs reviewed and set right ; when '' the last 
shall be first, and the first last;'' when ''all things that 
offend, and they which do iniquity,'' shall be gathered 
out and removed; when ''the righteous shall shine 
forth as the sun," and Faith shall see her God; when 
" they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament, and they that turn many to righteousness 
as the stars, for ever and ever." 
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Tkey have healed the hurt of the daughter of Jfy people elightly, eaying, 
Peace, peace, when there is no peace.** 



rriHERE will ever be persons who take a favoorable 
■*■ view of human nature^ as it actually is found in 
the world, and of the spiritual condition and the pro- 
spects of mankind. And certainly the face of things 
is so fair^ and contains so much that is interesting and 
lofty^ that the spectator may be pardoned if^ on the 
first sights he is disposed to believe them to be as 
cheerfol and as happy as they appear^ — the evils of life 
as light and transitory^ and its issue as satisfactory. 
Such easy confidence is natural in youth; nay^ it is 
even conmiendable at a time of life in which suspicion 
and incredulity are unbecoming ; that is^ it would be 
commondablo^ did not Scripture acquaint us from the 
very first (by way of warning, previous to our actual 
experience) with the deceitfulness of the world's pro- 
mises and teaching; telling us of the opposition between 
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Sight and Faith^ of that strait gate and that narrow 
waji the thought of which is to calm us in youth, that 
it may enliyon and invigorate us in old age. 

2. Yet^ on the other hand, it cannot be denied that 
even the information of Scripture results in a cheerful 
view of human affairs, and condemns gloom and sad- 
ness as a sin, as well as a mistake ; and thus, in fact, 
altogether sanctions the conclusions gathered firom the 
first sight of the course of the world. But here is an 
instance, such as not unfrequently is found, of an 
opinion being abstractedly true, and yet the person 
who holds it wrong in his mode of holding it; so that 
while the terms in which he conveys it approach in- 
definitely near to those in which the true view is con- 
tained, nevertheless men who maintain the very reverse 
may be nearer the truth than he is. It often happens 
that, in pursuing the successive stages of an investi- 
gation, the mind continually reverses its judgment to 
and fro, according as the weight of argument passes 
over and back again from the one alternative of the 
question to the other ; and in such a case the ultimate 
utility of the inquiry does not consist in the conclusion 
finally adopted, which may be no other than that with 
which the inquiry was commenced ; but in the position 
in which we have learned to view it, and the circum- 
stances with which we have associated it. It is plain, 
too, that the man who has gone through many of these 
progressive alternations of opinion, but has for some 
cause or other stopped short of the true view legiti- 
mately terminating the inquiry, would be farther from 
it in the mere enunciation of his sentiments, but in the 
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state of his mind far nearer to it^ than he who has not 
examined the subject at all^ and is right by accident. 
Thus it happens^ men are cheerful and secure from 
ignorance of the evils of life ; and they are secure, 
again, from seeing the remedy of the evils; and, on 
the other hand, they are desponding from seeing tj^e 
evils without the remedy : so that we must never say 
that an individual is right, merely on the ground of 
his liolding an opinion which happens to be true, un- 
less he holds it in a particular manner j that is, under 
those conditions, and with that particular association 
of thought and feeling, which in fact is the interpre- 
tation of it. 

3. That superficial judgment, which happens to be 
right without deserving to be so, is condemned in the 
text. The error of the prophets and priests there 
spoken of consisted, not in promising a cure for the 
wounded soul, but in healing the hurt of the daughter 
of God's people slightly, saying. Peace, peace, before 
they had ascertained either the evil or the remedy. 
The Gospel is in its very name a message of peace, but 
it must never be separated from the bad tidings of our 
fallen nature, which it reverses ; and he who speaks of 
the state of the world in a sanguine way, may indeed 
be an advanced Christian, but he may also be much 
less even than a proselyte of the gate; and if his 
security and peace of mind be merely the calm of 
ignorance, surely the men whom he looks down upon 
as narrow-minded and superstitious, whose religion 
consists in fear not in love, shall go into the kingdom 
of heaven before him. We are reminded of this im- 
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portant truth bj the order of our ecclesiastical year. 
Easter Daj^ our chief Festival^ is preceded bj the 
forty days of Lent^ to show us that they, and they 
only, who sow in tears, shall reap in joy. 

4, Bemarks such as these are scarcely necessary, as 
far as we of this place are concerned, who^ through 
God's blessing, are teachers of His truth, and ''by 
reason of use have our senses exercised to discern both 
good and eyil/^ Yet it is impossible not to observe, 
and it is useful to bear in mind, that mankind at large is 
not wiser or better than heretofore; rather, that it is an 
especial fault of the present day, to mistake the false 
security of the man of the world for the composure, 
cheerfulness, and benevolence of the true Christian; 
while all the varying shades of character between 
these two, though indefinitely moro deserving of our 
respect than the former of them — I mean the super- 
stitious, the bigot, the intolerant, and the fanatic — are 
thrust out of the way as inhuman and ofiensive, merely 
because their knowledge of themselves is more exact 
than their apprehension of the Qospel, and their zeal 
for God's honour more energetic than their love of 
mankind. 

5. This in fact is the fault incident to times of 
political peace and safety, when the world keeps well 
together, no motions stirring beneath it to disturb the 
continuity of its surface, which for the time presents 
to us a consistent and finished picture. When the laws 
of a country are upheld and obeyed, and property 
secure, the world appears to realize that vision of 
constancy and permanence which it presented to our 
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youthful imagination. Human nature appears more 
amiable than it really is^ because it is not tried with 
disappointments; more just^ because it is then its 
interest to respect the rights of others ; more benevo- 
lent^ because it can be so without self-denial. The 
warnings contained in the historical Scriptures^ con- 
cerning the original baseness and corruption of the 
hearty are, in tlio course of timo, neglected; or^ rather, 
these very representations are adduced as a proof how 
much better the world now is than it was once ; how 
much more enlightened, refined, intellectual, manly; 
and this, not without some secret feeling of disrespect 
towards the writers of the plain facts recorded in the 
Bible, as if, even were the case so bad as they make it 
appear, it had been more judicious and humane to have' 
said nothing about it. 

6. But, fairly as this superficial view of human 
nature answers in peaceful times; speciously as it 
may argue, innocently as it may experimentalize, in 
the rare and short-lived intervals of a nation's tran- 
quillity; yet, let persecution or tribulation arise, and 
forthwith its imbecility is discovered. It is but a 
theory; it cannot cope with di£Biculties; it imparts no 
strength or loftiness of mind; it gains no influence 
over others. It is at once shattered and crushed in the 
stem conflict of good and evil; disowned, or rather 
overlooked, by the combatants on either side, and 
vanisliing, no one knows how or whither. 

7. The opinions alluded to in the foregoing remarks, 
when assuming a definite doctrinal basis, will be found 
to centre in Socinianism or Theophilanthropism, the 
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name varying according as it admits or rejects tlie 
authority of Scripture. And the spirit of this system 
will be found to infect great numbers of men^ who are 
unconscious of the origin and tendency of their opinions. 
The essential dogmas of Socinianism are such as these ; 
that the rule of Divine government is one of benevolence^ 
and nothing but benevolence ; that evil is but remedial 
and temporary j that sin is of a venial nature; that 
repentance is a sufficient atonement for it; that the 
moral sense is substantially but an instinct of benevo- 
lence ; and that doctrinal opinions do not influence our 
character or prospects^ nor deserve our serious attention. 
On the other hand, sentiments of this character are 
evidently the animating principle of the false cheerful- 
ness, and the ill-founded hope, and the blind charit- 
ableness, which I have already assigned to the man of 
the world. 

8. In order to illustrate the untenableness of such pro- 
positions as have just been adduced, and hence to show, 
by way of instance, the shallowness and feebleness of 
the minds which maintain them, their real fooblonoss in 
all practical matters, plausibly or loudly as they may 
speak during the hour of tranquillity in which they dis- 
play themselves, it may be useful to make some remarks 
on what appears to be the real judgment of God upon 
human sin, as far as it is discernible by the light of 
nature ; not as if any thing new could be said on the 
subject, but in order to remind ourselves of truths 
which are peculiarly important in these times. 

9. The consideration most commonly adduced by the 
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advocates of the absolute^ unmixed benevolence of the 
Divine Government^ and of the venial nature of sin ac- 
cording to the provisions of that Government^ is an a 
pnon argument^ founded on an appeal to a supposed in- 
stinctof our nature. It has before nowbeen put familiarly 
thus :— *' Is there any man living who would not, if he 
could, accomplish the final restitution and eternal hap- 
piness of every individual ? and are we more benevo- 
lent than God 7 '^ Or, again, the same general argument 
is sometimes stated more cautiously as follows ; that 
'' No man can be in a perfectly right state of mind, who, 
if he consider general happiness at all, is not ready 
to acknowledge tliat a good man must regard it as 
being in its own nature the most desirable of all objects ; 
and that any habitual disposition clearly discerned to 
be, in its whole result, at variance with general happi- 
ness, is unworthy of being cultivated, or fit to be rooted 
out; that accordingly, we are compelled to attribute 
God's whole government to benevolence ; that it is as 
much impossible for us to love and revere a Being, to 
whom we ascribe a mixed or imperfect benevolence, as 
to believe the most positive contradictions in terms; 
that is, as religion consists in love and reverence, it 
cannot subsist without a belief in benevolence as the 
sole principle of Divine Government/' 

10. Now first, it is surely not true that benevolence 
is the only, or the chief, principle of our moral nature. 
To say nothing of the notion of duty to an Unseen 
Governor, implied in the very authoritativeness with 
which conscience dictates to us (a notion which suggests 
to the mind that there is, in truth, some object more 
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' '^ desirable in its own nature *^ than " the general hap- 
piness '' of mankind — viz. the approbation of oar 
Maker) j not to insist on this^ it may bo confidently 
asserted^ that the instincts of justice and of purity are 
natural to us in the same sense in which benevolence is 
natural. If it be natural to pity and wish well to men 
in general^ without reference to their character^ or our 
personal knowledge of them^ or any other attendant 
circumstance, it is also natural to feel indignation when 
vice triumphs^ and to be dissatisfied and uneasy till the 
inequality is removed. 

11. In order to meet this objection^ it is maintained 
by the writers under consideration^ that the good of 
mankind is the ultimate end^ to which even the principle 
of justice^ planted in us^ tends ; that the rule of reward 
and punishment is a chief means of making men happy; 
and therefore that the feelings of indignation^ resent- 
ment^ and the like^ must be considered as given us^ not 
for their own sake (granting them given us), but in 
order to ensure the general good of mankind ; in other 
words, that they are no evidence of the existence of 
justice as an original and absolute principle of the moral 
law,but only of that infinite unmixed benevolence of Ood, 
to which the feelings in question are in our case really 
subservient. But this is nothing but an assertion, and 
will not stand examination ; for true as it is, that the 
instinct of justice, implanted in us, tends to general 
good, — good on the whole, — it evidently does not tend 
to universal good, the good of each individual; and 
nothing short of this can be the scope of absolute and 
simple benevolence. Our indignation at vice tends to 
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the actual misery of the yicious (whether they be many 
or few) — ^nay, to their ^;iaZ misery, except indeed there 
be provisions in the world^s system, hitherto concealed, 
seeming the ultimate destruction of vice ; for while it 
remained, it and all connected with it would ever be 
the natural objects of our abhorrence, and this natural 
abhorrence evidently interferes with the hypothesis, 
that universal good is the one end to which the present 
system of Divine Govomanco tends. 

12. On the other hand, so far from its being 'impos- 
sible (as the theory under consideration affirms) to love 
and revere a Being to whom we ascribe a mixed bene- 
volence,'' while undoubtedly benevolence excites our 
love and reverence, so does a perfect justice also ; we 
are under a natural attraction to admire and adore 
the great sight, just as we are led on (to compare small 
things with great) to dwell rapturously upon some 
exquisite work of man's designing, the beautiful and 
harmonious result of the highest and most accomplished 
genius. If we do not habitually thus search out and 
lovingly hang over the traces of God's justice, which 
are around us, it is because we are ourselves sinners ; 
because, having a bad conscience, we have a personal 
interest in denying them, and a terror in having them 
forced upon us. In proportion as we grow in habits 
of obedience, far from our vision of the eternal justice 
of God vanishing from oiir minds, and being disowned 
by our feelings, as if it were but the useful miscon- 
ception of a less advanced virtue, doubtless it increases, 
as fear is cast out. The saints in heaven ascribe glory 
to God, ''for true and righteous are His judgments." 
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Oreat and marvelloas are Thy works^ Lord Ood 
Almighty ; just and true are Thy ways^ Thou King of 
Baints'/' If^ then^ the infinite benevolence of Qod 
wins our love^ certainly His justice commands it; and 
were we able^ as the Saints made perfect are able^ to 
combine the notion of both in their separate perfec- 
tions^ as displayed in the same acts^ doubtless our awe 
and admiration of the glorious vision would be im- 
measurably increased. 

18. Moreover^ that justice is a primary notion in our 
minds^ and does not admit of resolution into other 
elements, maybe argued from its connexion with that 
general love of order, congruity, and symmetry, to which 
I have been referring,— that very desire of arranging 
and adjusting, which is made use of for the purpose 
of denying its elementary nature, and which must, in 
its essence, be considered, if any thing is considered, an 
original principle of human nature. 

14. Nay, it may be doubted whether the notion of 
justice be not more essential to the mental constitution 
of free agents, than benevolence can bo. For ourvory 
consciousness of being free, and so responsible, includes 
in it the idea of an unchangeable rule of justice, on 
which the judgment is hereafter to be conducted ; or 
rather excludes, as far as it goes, the notion of a simply 
benevolent Qovernor ; a simply benevolent end being 
relinquished (as we may speak) by the Creator, so soon 
as He committed the destinies of man to his own hands, 
and made him a first cause, a principle of origination, 
in the moral world. 

> Rev. XV. 3. 
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15. But even if the general happiness of mankind 
could be assigned in hypothesis^ as the one end to 
which all our moral instincts tended^ and though 
nothing could be adduced in behalf of the intrinsic 
authority of the notion of justice^ it would not be 
allowable thence to infer the unmixed benevolence of 
the Divine Mind, seeing we have actual evidences of 
His justice in the course of the world, such as cannot 
be explained away by a mere argument from the analogy 
of our own nature. Should any one attempt here 
to repeat the process of simplification, and refer in turn 
Divine Justice, as seen in the world, to Divine Benevo- 
lence, as if reward and punishment were but means to 
the one end of general good, let such a venturous 
speculator bethink himself what he is essaying, when 
he undertakes to simplify such attributes of the Divine 
Mind, as the course of things happens to manifest to 
him. Not to insist on the presumption (as I may well 
call it) of the attempt, let him ask himself, merely as a 
philosopher, whether there is no difference between re- 
ferring phenomena to an hypothetical law or system for 
convenience sake (as, for instance, he is accustomed to 
refer the movements of the physical world to gravita- 
tion), and on the other hand undertaking to assign and 
fix, as a matter of fact, the real, primary and universal 
principles which guide the acts of a Mind, unknown 
and infinite, and that, from a knowledge of merely one 
or two characteristics of His mode of acting. After all^ 
what is meant by afiirming that God has, strictly 
speaking, any end or design at all in what He does, 
external to Himself? We see the world, physical and 
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morale as a fact ; and we see the Attributes of Ood^ as 
they are called^ displayed in it ; but before we attempt 
to decide whether or not the happiness of His creatures 
is the solitary all-absorbing end of His goyemment, let 
us try to determine by the way of Reason what was His 
particular view in creating us at all. What indeed 
Bevelation has told us^ that we are able to speak con*^ 
fidently about, and it is our blessedness to be able ; 
but Revelation does not come into this question. By 
the use of unaidod Reason, we are utterly incapable of 
conceiving, why a Being supremely blessed in Himself 
from eternity should ever commence the work of 
creation; what the design of creation is, as such; 
whether, if there be any end in it, it is not one diflbrent 
in kind, utterly removed from any which ear hath heard 
or mind conceived ; and whether His creation of man 
in the first instance, and therefore man's happiness in- 
clusively, may not be altogether subservient to further 
ends in the scope of His purposes. - Doubtless it is our 
wisdom, both as to the world and as to Scripture, to 
take things as we find them ; not to be wise above what 
is written, whether in nature or. in grace; not to 
attempt a theory where we must reason without data ; 
much less, even could we frame one, to mistake it for a 
fact instead of what it is, an arbitrary arrangement of 
our knowledge, whatever that may be, and nothing 
more, 

16. Considerations such as these are sufficient for the 
purpose for which I have employed them ; sufficient to 
act as a retort, by means of their own weapons^ upon 
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those who would undermine our faith, little as they 
may mean to do so, nay, rather who would lead us, not 
merely to a rejection or perversion of Christianity, but 
even to a denial of the visible course of things as it 
actually exists ; that is, to that unreal and unpractical 
view of human nature which was described in the out- 
set. And now, before concluding, let us observe what 
the world teaches us, in matter of fact, concerning the 
light in which sin is regarded by our great Governor 
and Judge. 

1 7. Hero it is usual to insist on the visible conse- 
quences of single sins, as furnishing some foreboding 
of the full and final judgment of Qod upon all we do ; 
and the survey of such instances is very striking. A 
. solitary act of intemperance, sensuality, or anger, a 
single rash word, a single dishonest deed, is often the 
cause of incalculable misery in the sequel to the person 
who has been betrayed into it. Our fortunes are fre- 
quently shaped by the thoughtless and seemingly incon- 
siderable sins of our early life. The quarrel of an hour, 
the sudden yielding to temptation, will throw a man into 
a disadvantageous line of life, bring him into trouble, 
ruin his prospects; or again, into circumstances 
unfavourable to his religious interests, which unsettle 
his mind, and ultimately lead him to abandon his faith. 
All through life we may suffer the penalty of past dis- 
obedience ; disobedience, too, which we now can hardly 
enter into and realize, which is most foreign to our pre- 
sent principles and feelings, which we can hardly recog- 
nize as belonging to us, just as if no identity existed 
between our present and our former selves. 
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18. Should it be said that this does not in all or in 
most cases happen^ I answer^ that^ were there but a few 
such cases^ they would be sufficient to destroy tho 
hypothesis^ already remarked upon, of the unmixed 
benevolence of the Divine Government. For they 
are in many instances too definite and significant to 
be explained as remedial measures, or as any thing 
short of judgments on sin; and in fact, they have been 
acknowledged as such by the common sense of man- 
kind in every age ; and on the other hand, it constantly 
happens that they neither effect, nor evince a tendency 
towards effecting, the moral benefit of the individuals 
thus punished. But further, granting that they are 
but isolated instances of God's judgment concerning 
the guilt of disobedience ; yet, if we believe that His 
Providence proceeds on any fixed plan, and that all 
deeds are impartially recompensed according to their 
nature, it seems to follow, that, since some sins evidently 
do receive an after punishment, therefore all have the 
prospect of the like ; and consequently that those who 
escape here, will suffer hereafter; that this is the rule, 
and if there be any additional law counteracting it, 
this has to bo proved. What measure of punishment 
is reserved for us, we cannot tell; but the actual 
consequences which we witness of apparently slight 
offences, make the prospect before us alarming. If any 
law is traceable in this awful subject, it would appear 
to be this, that the greater the delay, the greater the 
punishment, if it comes at length ; as if a suspension 
of immediate vengeance were an indulgence only to be 
compensated by an accumulated suffering afterwards. 
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19. Then, as to the eflScacy of repentance, which is 
80 much insisted on, — when repentance is spoken of 
as being a sufficient substitute in itself, by a self- 
evident fitness, though not for the consequences of sin 
in this life, yet at least for the future punishment, let the 
following remark be considered, which is a solenm one. 
I ask, does death, which is supposed to terminate the 
punishment of the penitent, terminate the consequences 
of his sins upon others 7 Are not these consequences 
continued long after his death, even to the end of time 7 
And do they not thus seem to be a sort of intimation 
or symbol to survivors, that, in spite of his penitence, 
God^s wrath is hot against him 7 A man publishes an 
irreligious or immoral book ; afterwards he repents, and 
dies. What does Reason, arguing from the visible 
course of tilings, suggest concerning the efficacy of that 
repentance 7 The sin of the penitent lives ; it continues 
to disseminate evil ; it corrupts multitudes. They die, 
many of them, without repenting ; many more receive 
permanent, though not fatal injury to their souls, from 
the perusal. Surely no evidence is here, in the course 
of Divine Government, of the efficacy of repentance. 
Shall he be now dwelling in Abraham^s bosom, who 
hears on the other side of the gulf the voices of those 
who curse his memory as being the victims of his sin 7 

20. Against these fearful traces or omens of God's 
visitation upon sin, we are, of course, at liberty to set 
all the gracious intimations, given us in nature, of His 
placability. Certain as it is, that all our efforts and all 
our regrets are often unable to rid us of the conse- 
quences of previous disobedience, yet doubtless they 

[UNIV. 8.] I 
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often alleyiate tLese^ and often remove them. And 
this goes to show that His Gk>yemance is not one of 
absolute unmixed justice^ which^ of oourso^ (were it so) 
would reduce every one of us to a state of despair. 
Nothing, however, is told us in nature of the limits of 
the two rules, of love and of justice, or how they are 
to be reconciled; nothing to show that the rule of 
mercy, as acting on moral agents, is more than the 
supplement, not the substitute of the fundamental law 
of justice and holiness. And, let it be added, taking 
us oven as we are, much as each of us has to be for- 
given, yet a religious man would hardly wish the rule 
of justice obliterated. It is a something which he can 
depend on and recur to ; it gives a character and a cer- 
tainty to the course of Divine Oovernance ; and, tem- 
pered by the hope of mercy, it suggests animating and 
consolatory thoughts to him ; so that, far from acquiesc- 
ing in the theory of God's unmixed benevolence, he 
will rather protest against it as the invention of those who, 
in their eagerness to conciliate the enemies of the Truth, 
care little about distressing and sacrificing its friends. 
21. Different, indeed, is his view of Gk>d and of man, 
of the claims of God, of man's resources, of the guilt 
of disobedience, and of the prospect of forgiveness, 
from those flimsy self-invented notions, which satisfy 
the reason of the mere man of letters, or the pro- 
sperous and self-indulgent philosopher I It is easy to 
speak eloquently of the order and beauty of the phy- 
sical world, of the wise contrivances of visible nature, 
and of the benevolence of the objects proposed in them ; 
but none of those topics throw light upon the subject 
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which it mosfc concerns us to understand^ the character 
of the Moral Governance under which we live ; yet^ is 
not this the way of the wise in this world, viz. instead 
of studying that Governance as a primary subject of 
inquiry, to assume they know it, or to conceive of it 
after some work of " Natural Theology */' or, at best, to 
take their notions of it from what appears on the mere 
surface of human society ? — as if men did not put on 
their gayest and most showy apparel when they went 
abroad I To see truly the cost and misery of sinning, 
we must quit the public haunts of business and plea- 
sure, and be able, like the Angels, to see the tears shed 
in secret, — to witness the anguish of pride and impa- 
tience, where there is no sorrow, — the stings of re- 
morse, where yet there is no repentance, — the wearing, 
never-ceasing struggle between conscience and sin, — 
the misery of indecision, — the harassing, haunting fears 
of death, and a judgment to come, — and the supersti- 
tions which these engender. Who can name the over- 
whelming total of the world's guilt and sufiering, — 
suffering crying for vengeance on the authors of it, and 
guilt foreboding it ! 

22. Yet one need not shrink from appealing even to 
the outward face of the world, as proving to us the 
extreme awfulness of our condition, as sinners against 
the law of our being ; for a strango fact it is, that boldly 
as the world talks of its own greatness and its enjoy- 
ments, and easily as it deceives the mere theophilan* 
thropist, yet, when it proceeds to the thought of its 

* [This was an allnsiou to Palej. Vide " Lectures ou Unirenity Sab- 
jccts," No. vi., p. 262.] 
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Maker^ it has ever professed a gloomy religion^ in spite 
of itself. This has been the case in all times and places. 
Barbarous and civilized nations here agree. The world 
cannot bear up against the Truths with all its boastings. 
It makes an open mock at sin^ yet secretly attempts to 
secure an interest against its possible consequences in 
the world to come. Where has not the custom pre- 
vailed of propitiating^ if possible^ the unseen powers of 
heaven 7 — ^but why^ unless man were universally con- 
scious of his danger j and feared the punishment of sin, 
while he "hated to bo reformed''? Wliore have not 
sacrifices been in use, as means of appeasing the Divine 
displeasure f — and men have anxiously sought out what 
it was they loved best, and would miss most painfully, 
as if to strip themselves of it might move the com- 
passion of God. Some have gone so far as to offer 
their sons and their daughters as a ransom for their own 
sin, — an abominable crime doubtless, and a sacrifice to 
devils, yet clearly witnessing man's instinctive judg- 
ment upon his own guilt, and his foreboding of punish- 
ment. How much more simple a course had it been, 
merely to have been sorry for disobedience, and to 
profess repentance, were it a natural doctrine (as some 
pretend), that repentance is an atonement for offences 
committed I 

23. Nor is this all. Not only in their possessions and 
their offspring, but in their own persons, have men 
mortified themselves, with the hope of expiating deeds 
of evil. Burnt-offerings, calves of a year old, thousands 
of rams, and ten thousands of rivers of oil, their first- 
bom for th(!ir transgression, the fruit of their body for 
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the sin of their soul^ even these are insufficient to lull 
the sharp throbbings of a heavy-laden conscience. 
Think of the bodily tortures to which multitudes have 
gloomily subjected themselves, and that for years, under 
almost every religious system, with a view of ridding 
themselves of their sins, and judge what man conceives 
of the guilt of disobedience. You will say that such 
fierceness in self-tormenting is a mental disease, and 
grows on a man. But this answer, granting there is 
truth in it, does not account for the reverence in which 
such persons have usually been held. Have we no 
instinct of self-preservation ? Would these same per- 
sons gain the admiration of others, unless their cruelty 
to their own flesh arose from a religious motive ? Would 
they not be derided as madmeti, unless they sheltered 
themselves under the sanction of an awful, admitted 
truth, the corruption and the guilt of human nature f 

24. But it will be said, that Christians, at least, 
must admit that these frightful exhibitions of self-torture 
are superstition. Here I may refer to the remarks 
with which I began. Doubtless these desperate and 
dark struggles are to be called superstition, when 
viewed by the side of true religion; and it is easy 
enough to speak of them as superstition, when we have 
been informed of the gracious and joyful result in which 
the scheme of Divino Govornauco issues. But it is 
man^s truest and best religion, hefort the Gospel shines 
on him. If our race he in a fallen and depraved state^ 
what ought our religion to be but anxiety and remorse, 
till God comforts us? Surely, to be in gloom, — to 
view ourselves with horror, — to look about to the right 
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hand and to the left for means of safety^ — ^to catch at 
every thingi yet trust in nothings — to do all we can^ 
and try to do more, than all^ — and^ after all^ to wait in 
miserable suspense, naked and shivering^ among the 
trees of the garden, for the hour of His comings and 
meanwhile to fancy sounds of woe in every wind 
stirring the leaves about us, — in a word, to be super- 
stitious, — ^is nature's best offeriug, her most acceptable 
service, her most mature and enlarged wisdom, in the 
presence of a holy and offended God. They who are 
not superstitious without the Gospel, will not be re- 
ligious with it : and I would that even in us/ who have 
the Gospel, there were more of superstition than there 
is ; for much is it to be feared that our security about 
ourselves arises from defect in self-knowledge rather 
than in fulness of faith, and tliat we appropriate to our- 
selves promises which we cannot read. 

25. To conclude. Thoughts concerning the Justice 
of God, such as those which have engaged our attention, 
though they do not, of course, explaiii to us tlie mystery 
of the great Christian Atonement for sin, show the use 
of the doctrine to us sinners. Why Christ's death was 
requisite for our salvation, and how it has obtained it, 
will ever be a mystery in this life. But, on the other hand, 
the contemplation of our guilt is so growing and so 
overwhelming a misery, as our eyes open on our real 
state, that some strong act (so to call it) was necessary, 
on God's part, to counterbalance the tokens of His 
wrath which are around us, to calm and reassure us, 
and to be the ground and the medium of our faith. It 
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seems, indeed, as if, in a practical point of view, no 
mere promise was sufficient to undo the impression left 
on the imagination by the facts of Natural Beligion ; 
but in the death of His Son we have His deeA — His 
irreversible deed — making His forgiveness of sin, and 
His reconciliation with our race, no contingency, but an 
event of past history. He has vouchsafed to evidence 
His faithfulness and sincerity towards us (if we may 
dare so to speak) as we must show ours towards Him, 
not in word, but by action ; which becomes therefore 
the pledge of His mercy, and the plea on which we 
draw near to His presence ;^-or, in the words of Scrip- 
ture, whereas " all have sinned, and come short of the 
glory of God,*'. Christ Jesus is '' set forth as a pro- 
pitiation for the remission of sins that are past,'* to 
declare and assure us, that, without departing from the 
just rule, by which all men must, in the main, be tried, 
still He will pardon and justify '' him that believeth in 
Jesus." 



« 



SERMON VII. 

CONTEST BETWEEN FAITH AND SIGHT. 
(Preached May 27« 1882.) 

1 John v. 4. 
TMt it the viotar^ thai overeom^h the world, even our failK*' 



rilHE danger to which Christians are exposed from 
"^ the influence of the visible coarse of things^ or the 
world (as it is called in Scripture)^ is a principal sub- 
ject of St. John's General Epistle. He seems to speak 
of the world as some False Prophet^ promising what it 
cannot fulfil, and gaining credit by its confident tone. 
Viewing it as resisting Christianity, he calls it the 
'^ spirit of anti-Christ/' the parent of a numerous 
progeny of &n\, false spirits like itself, the teachers 
of all lying doctrines, by which the multitude of men 
are led captive. The antagonist of this great tempter is 
the Spirit of Truth, which is '^ greater than he that is in 
the world/' its victorious antagonist, because gifledwith 
those piercing eyes of Faith which are able to scan the 
world's shallowness, and to see through the mists of 
error into the glorious kingdom of God beyond thom. 
" This is the victory that overcometh the world," says 
the text, "even our Faith." And if we inquire what 
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are the sights which our faith sees^ the Apostle answers 
by telling us of '' the Spirit that beareth witness^ be- 
cause the Spirit is Truth/' The world witnesses to an 
untruth^ which will one day be exposed; and Christy 
our Lord and Master^ is the ** Amen^ the faithful and 
true witness,'' who came into the world " by water and 
blood/' to "bear witness unto the Truth;" that, as the 
many voices of error bear down and overpower the 
inquirer by their tumult and importunity, so, on the 
other hand, Truth might have its living and visible 
representative, no longer cast, like the bread, at ran- 
dom on the waters, or painfully gained from the schools 
and traditions of men, but committed to One " come 
in the flesh," to One who has an earthly name and 
habitation, who, in one sense, is one of the powers of 
this world, who has His train and retinue. His court 
and kingdom. His ministering servants, bound together 
by the tie of brotherly love among themselves, and of 
zeal against the Prophets of error. " Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus 
is the Son of God ?" St. John then compares together 
the force of the world's testimony, and. of that which 
the Gospel provides. " If we receive the witness of 
men, the witness of God is greater ; for this is the wit- 
ness of God which He has testified of His Son ;" as if 
'' the spirit, the water, and the blood," spoke for God 
more loudly than the world speaks for the Evil one. 
In the very opening of the Epistle, he had set before 
us in another form the same gracious truth, viz., that 
the Gospel, by affording us, in the Person and history 
of Christ, a witness of the invisible world, addresses 
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itself to our senses and imagination, after the very 
manner in which the false doctrines of the world assail 
US. '' That which was from the beginning, . . which 
we haye looked upon, • . that which we haye seen and 
heard, declare we unto you/' 

2. Now, here we have incidentally suggested to us 
an important truth, which, obvious as it is, may g^ye 
rise to some profitable reflections ; viz., that the world 
overcomes us, not merely by appealing to our reason, 
or by exciting our passions, but by imposing on our ima- 
gination. So much do the systems of men swerve from 
the Truth as set forth in Scripture, that their very 
presence becomes a standing fact against Scripture, 
even when our reason condemns them, by their perse- 
vering assertions, and they gradually overcome those 
who set out by contradicting them. In all cases, what 
is often and unhesitatingly asserted, at length finds 
credit with the mass of mankind ; and so it happens, 
in this instance, that, admitting as we do from the first, 
that the world is one of our three chief enemies, main- 
taining, rather than merely granting, that the outward 
face of things speaks a different language from the 
word of God ; yet, when we come to act in the world, 
we find this very thing a trial, not merely of our obe- , 
dience, but even of our faith; that is, the mere fact 
that the world turns out to be what we began by 
actually confessing concerning it. ' 

3. Let us now direct our attention to this subject, in 
order to see what it means, and how it is exemplified 
in the ordinary course of the world. 
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And let us commenco with the age when men are 
first exposed^ in any great degree^ to the temptation of 
trusting the world's assertions — when thej enter into 
life^ as it is called. Hitherto thej have learned re- 
vealed truths only as a creed or system ; they are in- 
structed and acquiesce in the great Christian doctrines; 
and^ having virtuous feelings^ and desiring to do their 
duty, they think themselves really and practically re- 
ligious. They read in Scripture of ** the course of the 
world/' but they have little notion what it really is ; 
they believe it to be sinful, but how it acts in seducing 
from the Truth, and making evil seem good, and good 
evil, is beyond them. Scripture, indeed, says much 
about the world; but they cannot loam practically 
what it is fi'om Scripture ; for, not to mention other 
reasons. Scripture being written by inspiration, repre- 
sents things such as they really are in God's sights 
such as they will seem to us in proportion as we learn 
to judge of them rightly, not as they appear to those 
'' whose senses are " not yet " exercised to discern both 
good and evil." 

4. Under these circumstances, youths are brought to 
their trial. The simple and comparatively retired life 
which they have hitherto enjoyed is changed for the 
varied and attractive scenes of mixed society. Its 
numberless circles and pursuits open upon them, the 
diversities and contrarieties of opinion and conduct, 
and of the subjects on which thought and exertion are 
expended. This is what is called seeing the world. 
Here, then, all at once they lose their reckoning, and 
let slip the lessons which they thought they had so 
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accurately learned. They are unable to apply in prac- 
tice what they have received by word of mouth; and, 
perplexed at witnessing the multiplicity of characters 
and fortunes which human nature assumes, and the 
range and intricacy of the social scheme, they are 
gradually impressed with the belief that the religious 
system which they have hitherto received is an in- 
adequate solution of the world's mysteries, and a rule 
of conduct too simple for its complicated transactions. 
All men, perhaps, are in their measure subjected to 
this temptation. Even their ordinary and most inno- 
cent intercourse with others, their temporal caUings, 
their allowable recreations, captivate their imagina- 
tions, and, on entering into this new scene, they look 
forward with interest towards the futilre, and form 
schemes of action, and indulge dreams of happiness, 
such as this Ufe has never fulfilled. Now, is it not 
plain, that, after thus realizing to themselves the pro- 
mises of the world, when they look back to the Bible 
and their former lessons, these will seem not only un- 
interesting and dull, but a theory too ?-— dull, colour- 
less, indeed, as a sober landscape, after we have been 
gazing on some bright vision in the clouds — ^but, 
withal, unpractical, unnatural, unsuitable to the exi- 
gencies of life and the constitution of man 7 

5. For consider how little is said in Scripture about 
subjects which necessarily occupy a great part of the 
attention of all men, and which, being there unnoticed, 
become thereby the subject-matter of their trial. Their 
private conduct day by day; their civil, social, and 
domestic duties; their relation towards those events 
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which mark out human life into its periods, and, in the 
case of most men, are the souroe of its best pleasures, 
and the material of its deepest affections, are, as if pur- 
posely, passed over, that thej themselves may complete 
the picfture of true faith and sanctity which Revelation 
has begun. 

6. And thus (as has already been said) what is pri- 
marily a trial of our obedience, becomes a trial of our 
faith also. The Bible seems to contain a world in itself, 
and not the same world as that which we inhabit ; and 
those who profess to conform to its rules gain from us 
respect indeed, and praise, and yet strike us withal in 
some sort as narrow-minded and fanciful j tenderly to 
be treated, indeed, as you would touch cautiously any 
costly work of art, yet, on the whole, as little adapted 
to do good service in the world as it is, as a weapon of 
gold or soft clothing on a field of battle. 

7. And much more, of course, does this delusion hang 
about the mind, and more closely does it wrap it round, 
if, by yielding to the temptations of the flesh, a man 
predisposes himself to the influence of it. The palmary 
device of Satan is to address himself to the pride of our 
nature, and, by the promise of independence, to seduce 
us into sin. Those who have been brought up in 
ignorance of the polluting fashions of the world, too 
often feel a rising in their minds against the discipline 
and constraint kindly imposed upon them; and, not 
understanding that their ignorance is their glory, and 
that they cannot really enjoy both good and evil, they 
murmur that they are not allowed to essay what they do 
not wish to practise, or to choose for themselves in 
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matters wbere tlie very knowledge seems to them to 
give a superiority to tlie children of cormption. Thus 
the temptation of becoming as gods works as in the 
beginning, pride opening a door to lust; and then, in- 
toxicated by their experience of evil, they think they 
possess real wisdom, and take a larger and more impar- 
tial view of the nature and destinies of man than religion 
teaches ; and, while the customs of society restrain their 
avowals within the bounds of propriety, yet in their hearts 
they learn to believe that sin is a matter of course, not a 
serious evil, a failing in which all have share, indulgently 
to be spoken of, or rather, in the case of each individual, 
to be taken for granted, and passed over in silence; 
and believing this, they are not unwilling to discover or 
to fancy weaknesses in those who have the credit of 
being superior to the ordinary run of men, to insinuate 
the possibility of human passions influencing them, this 
or that of a more refined nature, when the grosser cannot 
be imputed, and, extenuating at the same time the guilt 
of the vicious, to reduce in this manner all men pretty 
much to a level . A more apposite instance of this state of 
soul cannot be required than is given us in the cele- 
brated work of an historian of the last century, who, 
for his great abilities, and, on the other hand, his cold 
heart, impure mind, and scoffing spirit, may justly be 
accounted as, in this country at least, one of the masters 
of a new school of error, which seems not yet to have 
accomplished its destinies, and is framed more exactly 
after the received type of the author of evil, than the 
other chief anti-Ghrists who have, in these last times, 
occupied the scene of the world. 
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8. The temptation I have been speaking of^ of trust- 
ing the worlds because it speaks boldlj^ and thinking 
that evil must be acquiesced in, because it exists, will 
be still stronger and more successful in the case of one 
who is in any situation of active exertion, and has no 
very definite principles to secure him in the narrow way. 
He was taught to believe that there was but one true 
faith, and, on entering into life, he meets with number- 
less doctrines among men, each professing to be tho 
true one. He had learned that there was but one 
Church, and he falls in with countless religious sects, 
nay, with a prevalent opinion that all these are equally 
good, and that there is no divinely-appointed Church 
at all. He has been accustomed to class men into good 
and bad, but he finds their actual characters no how 
reducible to system; good and bad mixed in every 
variety of proportion, yirtues and vices in endlesBcom- 
binations ; and, what is stranger still, a deficient creed 
seemingly joined to a virtuous life, and inconsistent 
conduct disgracing a sound profession. Further still, 
he finds that men in general will not act on high 
motives, in spite of all that divines and moralists pro- 
fess ; and his experience of this urges him, till he be- 
gins to think it unwise and extravagant to insist upon 
the mass of mankind doing so, or to preach high morals 
and high doctrines ; and at length he looks on the re- 
ligious system of his youth as beautiful indeed in itself, 
and practical perhaps in private life, and useful for the 
lower classes, but as utterly unfit for those who live in 
the world; and while unwilling to confess this, lest he 
should set a bad example, he tacitly concedes it, never 
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is ihe champion of his professed prinoiples when 
assailed^ nor acts npon them in an honest way in the 
affairs of life. 

9. Or^ should he be led by a speculative turn of mind^ 
or a natural philanthropy^ to investigate the nature of 
man^ or exert himself in plans for the amelioration 
of society^ then his opinions become ultimately im- 
pressed with the character of a more definite unbelief. 
Sometimes he is conscious to himself that he is op- 
posing Christianity; not indeed opposing it wan- 
tonly^ but, as he conceives, unavoidably, as finding it 
in his way. This is a state of mind into which bene- 
volent men are in danger of falling, in the present age. 
While they pursue objects tending, as they conceive, 
towards the good of mankind, it is by degrees forced 
upon their minds that Revealed Religion thwarts their 
proceedings, and, averse alike to relinquish their plans, 
and to offend the feelings of others, they determine on 
letting matters take their course, and, believing fully 
that Christianity must fall before the increasing illumi- 
nation of the age, yet they wish to secure it against 
direct attacks, and to provide that it no otherwise falls 
than as it unavoidably must, at one time or other ; as 
every inflexible instrument, and every antiquated 
institution, crumbles under the hands of the Great 
Innovator, who creates new influences for new emer- 
gencies, and recognizes no right divine in a tumultuous 
and shifting world. 

10. Sometimes, on the other hand, because he takes 
the spirit of the world as his teacher, such a one drifts 
away unawares from the Truth as it is in Jesus ; and. 
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merely from ignorance of Scripture, maintains theories 
which Scripture anathematizes. Thus he dreams on 
for a time, as loth to desert his first faith; then bj 
accident meeting with some of the revealed doctrines 
which he learned when a child — the Incarnation, or the 
eternal punishment of the wicked — ^he stumbles. Then 
he will attempt to remove these, as if accidentally 
attached to the Scripture crood, — ^little thinking that 
they are its very peculiarities and essentials, nor re- 
flecting that the very fact of his stumbling at them 
should be taken as a test that his views coincide but in 
appearance with the revealed system altogether ; and 
so he will remain at the door of the Church, witnessing 
against himself by his lingering there, yet missing the 
reward bestowed even on the proselyte of the gate in 
heathen times, in that he might have '' known the way 
of righteousness," yet has '' turned from the holy com- 
mandment delivered unto him.'' 

1 1 . And some there are who, keeping their faith in the 
main, give up the notion of its importance. Finding 
that men will not agree together on points of doctrine 
and discipline, and imagining that union must be 
effected on any terms, they consent to abandon articles 
of faith as the basis of Christian fellowship, and try to 
effect what they call a union of hearts, as a bond of 
fellowship among those who differ in their notions of 
the One God, One Lord, One Spirit, One baptism, and 
One body ; forgetful of the express condemnation pro- 
nounced by our Saviour upon those who ''believe 
not '' the preaching of His servants * ; and that 

1 Mark xvt. 16. 
[U»IV. S.] K 
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he who denieth the Son^ the same hath not the 
Father*. 

12. And others^ not being able to acquiesce in the 
unimportance of doctrinal truths yet perplexed at the 
difficulties in the course of human affairs^ which follow 
on the opposite view^ accustom themselves gratuitously 
to distinguish between their public and priyate duties^ 
and to judge of them by separate rules. These are 
often such as begin by assuming some extravagant or 
irrelevant test for ascertaining the existence of religious 
principle in others^ and so are led to think it is nowhere 
to be founds not in the true Church more than in the 
sects which surround it ; and thus^ regarding all men 
(to speak generally) as equally far from the Truths and 
strangers to that divine regeneration which Christ 
bestows on His elect fow^ and^ on the other hand^ seeing 
that men^ as cast together in society^ must co-operate 
on some or other principles^ they drop the strict 
principles of Scripture in their civil relations, give no 
preference to those who honour the Church over those 
who profess opinions disrespectful towards it; perhaps 
take up the notion that the State, as such, has nothing 
to do with the subject of religion ; praise and blame 
according to a different standard from that which 
Christianity reveals ; and all this while cherish, perhaps, 
in their secret thoughts a definite creed, rigid in its 
decisions, stimulating in its influence, in spite of the 
mildness, and submissiveness, and liberality of senti- 
ment, which their public mode of speaking and acting 
seems to evidence. 

t 1 John ii. 22. 
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13. Nor arc even the better sort of men altogether 
secure from the impression of the world's teaching, 
which is so influential with the multitude. He truly is 
a rare and marvellous work of heavenly grace, who 
when he comes into the din and tumult of the world, 
can view things just as he calmly contemplated them in 
the distance, before the time of action came. So niany 
are the secondary reasons which can be assigned for 
and against every measure and every principle, so 
urgent are the solicitations of interest or passion when 
the mind is once relaxed or excited, so difficult then to 
compare and ascertain the relative importance of con- 
flicting considerations, that the most sincere and zealous 
of ordinary Christians will, to their surprise, confess to 
themselves that they have lost their way in the wilder- 
ness, which they could accurately measure out before 
descending into it, and have missed the track which lay 
like a clear thread across the hills, when seen in the 
horizon. And it is from their experience of this their 
own unskilfulness and weakness, that serious men have 
been in the practice of making vows concerning pur- 
poses on which they were fully set, that no sudden gust 
of passion, or lure of worldly interest, should gain 
the mastery over a heart which they desire to present 
without spot or blemish, as a chaste virgin, to 
Christ. 

14. Let the above be taken as a few illustrations out 
of many, of the influence exerted, and the doctrine 
enforced, in the school of the world ; that school which 
we all set out by acknowledg^g to be at enmity with 
the school of Christ, but from which we are content to 

K 2 
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take our lessons of practical wisdom as life goes on. 
Such is the triumph of Sight oyer Faith. The world 
really brings no new argument to its aid^ — ^nothing 
beyond its own assertion. In the very outset Christians 
allow that its teaching is contrary to Bevelation^ and 
not to be taken as authority ; nevertheless^ afterwards^ 
this mere unargumontative teaching, which, when viewed 
in theory, formed no objection to the truth of the 
Inspired Word, yet, when actually heard in the inter- 
course of life, converts them, more or less, to the 
service of the ** prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit which now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience.^' It assails their imagination. The world 
sweeps by in long procession ; — its principalities and 
powers, its Babel of languages, the astrologers of 
Chaldsaa, the horse and its rider and the chariots of 
Egypt, Baal and Ashtoreth and their false worship; 
and those who witness, feel its fascination ; they 'flock 
after it ; with a strange fancy, they ape its gestures, and 
dote upon its mummeries ; and then, should they per- 
chance fall in with the simple solemn services of Christ's 
Church, and hear her witnesses going the round of 
Gospel truths as when they loft them : " I am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life ;" " Be sober, be vigilant ;*' 
" Strait is the gate, narrow the way /' '' If aiiy man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself/' '* He is 
despised and rejected of men, a Man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief :'' — ^how utterly unreal do these 
appear, and the preachers of them, how irrational, how 
puerile I — ^how extravagant in their opinions, how weak 
in their reasoning I — and if they profess to pity and 
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bear with them, how nearly does their compaasion 
border on contempt ! 

15. The contempt of men! — ^why should we be 
unwilling to endure it? We are not better than our 
fathers. In every age it has been the lot of Christians 
far more highly endowed than we are with the riches 
of Divine wisdom. It was the lot of Apostles and Pro- 
phets, and of the Saviour of mankind Himself. When 
Ho was brought boforo Pilate, the Soman Governor 
felt the same surprise and disdain at His avowal of His 
unearthly office, which the world now expresses. '^ To 
this end was I born, .... that I should bear witness 
unto the Truth, Pilate saith. What is Truth V^ Again, 
when Festus would explain to King Agrippa the cause 
of the dispute between St. Paul and the Jews, he says, 
'' The accusers . • . • brought no accusations of such 
things as I supposed, but certain questions against him 
of their own superstition, and of one Jesus, which was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive.'' 

16. Such, however, are the words of men, who, not 
knowing the strength of Christianity, had not the guilt 
of deliberate apostasy. But what serious thoughts does 
it present to the mind, to behold parallels to heathen 
blindness and arrogance in a Christian country, where 
men might know better, if they would inquire ! — and 
what a warning to us all is the sight of those who, 
though nominally within the Church, are avowedly 
indifibrent to it I For all of us surely are on our trial, 
and, as we go forth into the world, so we are winnowed, 
and the chaff gradually separated from the true seed, . 
This is St. John's account of it. *' They went out from 
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u8^ but they were not of us ; for if they had been of 
us^ they would no doubt have continued with us : but 
they went out^ that they might be made manifest that 
they were not of us/^ And our Lord stands by watch- 
ing the process^ telling us of '' the hour of temptation 
which shall come upon all the earth/' exhorting us to 
'' try them which say they are apostles^ and are not^^' 
and to ^' hold fast that which we have^ that no man 
take our crown/' 

17. Meanwhile^ it is an encouragement to us to think 
how much may be done in way of protest and teaching, 
by the mere example of those who endeavour to serve 
jGk>d faithfully. In this way we may use against the 
world its own weapons ; and, as its success lies in the 
mere boldness of assertion with which it maintains that 
evil is good, so by the counter-assertions of a strict life 
and a resolute profession of the truth, we may retort 
upon the imaginations of men, that religious obedience 
is not impracticable, and that Scripture has its persua- 
sives. A martyr or a confessor is a fact, and has its 
witness in itself; and, while it disarranges the theories 
of human wisdom, it also breaks in upon that security 
and seclusion into which men of the world would fain 
retire from the thought of religion. One prophet 
against four hundred disturbed the serenity of Ahab, 
Eling of Israel. When the witnesses in St. John's 
vision were slain, though they were but two, then 
'^ they that dwelt on the earth rejoiced over them, and 
made merry, and sent gifts one to another, because 
these, two prophets tormented them that dwelt on the 
earth." Nay, such confessors have a witness even in 
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the breasts of those who oppose thom^ an instinct 
originally from God^ which may indeed be perverted 
into a hatred^ but scarcely into an utter disregard of 
the Truths when exhibited before them. The instance 
cannot be found in the history of mankind^ in which an 
anti-Christian power could long abstain from perse- 
cuting. Tlio disdainful Fostus at length impatiently 
interrupted his prisoner's speech ; and in our better re- 
gulated timcs^ whatever bo the scorn or maloyolence 
which is directed against the faithful Christian^ these 
very feelings show that he is really a restraint on 
vice and unbelief^ and a warning and guide to the 
feeble-minded^ and to those who still linger in the 
world with hearts more religious than their professed 
opinions ; and thus even literally, as the text expresses 
it, he overcomes the world, conquering while he suffers, 
and willingly accepting overbearing usage and insult 
from others, so that he may in some degree benefit 
them, though the more abundantly he loves them, the 
less ho be loved. 



SERMON VIII. 

UUMAN BESPONSIBIUTT, AS INDSPENDENT OF 

GIEOUMSTANCES. 

(Preached November 4, 1832.) 

Gbh. iii. 18. 
** Ths ierpent heguUed me, and I did eat," 

THE original temptation set before our first parents^ 
was that of proving their freedom, by using it 
without regard to the will of Him who gave it. The 
original excuse offered by them after sinning was, that 
they were not really free, that they had acted under a 
constraining influence, the subtilty of the tempter. They 
committed sin that they might be independent of their 
Maker ; they defended it on the ground that they were 
dependent upon Him. And this has been the course 
of lawless pride and lust ever since ; to lead us, first, to 
exult in our uncontrollable liberty of will and conduct ; 
then, when we have ruined ourselves, to plead that we 
are the slaves of necessity. 

2. Accordingly, it has been always the ofiice of Reli- 
gion to protest against the sophistry of Satan, and to pre- 
serve the memory of those truths which the unbelieving 
heart corrupts, both the freedom and the responsibility 
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of man ; — the sovereigntj of the Creator^ the sapremacy 
of the law of conscience as His representative within ns, 
and the irrolevancy of external circumstances in the 
judgment which is ultimately to be made upon our con- 
duct and character. 

8. That we are accountable for what we do and what 
we are, — that, in spite of all aids or hindrances from 
without, each soul is the cause of its own happiness or 
misery, — is a truth certified to us both by Nature and 
Bevelation. Nature conveys it to us in the feeling 
of guilt and remorse, which implies «e2/*-condemnation. 
In the Scriptures, on the other hand, it is the great 
prevailing principle throughout, in every age of the 
world, and through every Dispensation. The change 
of times, the varieties of religious knowledge, the gifts 
of grace, interfere not with the integrity of this mo- 
mentous truth. Praise to the obedient, punishment on 
the transgressor, is the revetJed rule of God's govern- 
ment from the beginning to the consummation of all 
things. The fall of Adam did not abolish, nor do the 
provisions of Gospel-mercy supersede it. 

4. At the creation it was declared, ^^In the day 
that thou eatest . . . thou shalt surely die.'' On the 
calling of the Israelites, the Lord God was proclaimed 
in sight of their lawgiver as ^^ merciful and gracious, 
long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin, and that will by no means clear 
the guilty." And when Moses interceded for the 
people, with an earnestness which tended to the in- 
fringement pf the Divine Rule, he was reminded that 
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he could not himself be really responsible for others. 
'' Whosoever hath sinned against Me, him will I blot 
out of My book/' The prophetical Dispensation en- 
forced the same truth still more clearly. ''With the 
pure Thou wilt show Thyself pure, and with the froward 
Thou wilt show Thyself froward/' " The soul that 
siuneth, it shall die; make you a new heart and a new 
spirit, for why will ye die?'' And after Christ had 
come, the most explicit of the inspired expounders of 
the New Covenant is as explicit in his recognition of 
the original rule. ''Every man shall bear his own 
burden ... Be not deceived: God is not mocked; for 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.'' 
Even in his Epistle to the Romans, where he is directly 
engaged in declaring another, and at first sight oppo- 
site doctrine, he finds opportunity for confessing the 
principle of accountableness. Though exalting the 
sovereign power and inscrutable purposes of God, and 
apparently referring man's agency altogether to Him as 
the vessel of His good pleasure, still he forgets not, in 
the very opening of his exposition, to declare the real 
independence and responsibility of the human will. " He 
will render to every man according to his deeds ; . . • 
tribulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil . . . but glory, honour, and peace, to every 
man that worketh good ; ... for there is no respect 
of persons with God ;" — declarations, which I will not 
say are utterly irreconcilable in their very structure 
with (what is called) the Calvinistic creed, but which it 
is certain would never have been written by an assertor 
of it in a formal exposition of his views for the benefit of 
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Lis fellow-belioYors. Lastly^ we Lave the testimony of 
the book which completes and seals up for ever the 
divine communications. ^^ My reward is with Me ; to 
give every man according as his work shall be. Blessed 
are they that do His commandments^ that they may 
have right to the tree of life '." 

5. Moreover^ wo have the limits of external aids and 
hindrances distinctly stated to us^ so as to guarantee to 
us^ in spite of existing influences of whatever kind^ even 
of our original corrupt nature, the essential freedom 
and accountableness of our will. As regards external 
circumstances : '^ God is faithful, who will not suflfer 
you to be tempted above that ye are able ; but will with 
the temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may 
bo able to bear it/' As regards the corrupt nature in 
which we are bom : '' Let no man say when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God; but every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and 
enticed; then, when lust hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth sin : and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.'' And as regards divine assistances: '^It is 
impossible for those who were once enlightened .... 
if they fall away, to renew them again unto repent- 
ance'." 

6. Far be it from any one to rehearse triumphantly, 
and in the way of controversy, those declarations of 
our privilege as moral agents ; rather, so fearful and 
burdensome is this almost divine attribute of our 

1 Oen. it. 17. Exod. xxxiv. 7; xxxii. 83. Ffe. XTiiL 26. Ex. xtiu. 
4.81. Qal. ▼!. 6— 7. Rom. ii. 6-11. ReT. xxit. 12, 13. 
* 1 Cor. X. 13. James i. 13—16. Heb. vi. 4—6. 
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nature^ that^ when we consider it attentively^ it re- 
quires a strong faith in the wisdom and love of our 
Maker^ not to start sinfully from His gift ; and at the 
mere prospect^ not the memory of our woaknoss, to 
attempt to transfer it from ourselves to the agents, 
animate and inanimate, by which we are surrounded, 
and to lose our immortality under the shadows of the 
visible world. And much more, when the sense of 
guilt comes upon us, do we feel the temptation of rid- 
ding ourselves of our conviction of our own responsi- 
bility ; and, instead of betaking ourselves to Him who 
can reverse what we cannot disclaim, to shelter our- 
selves under the original unbelief of our first parents, 
as if the serpent gave it to us and we did eat. 

7. It is my wish now to give some iUustrations of 
the operation of this sophistry in the affairs of life ; 
not that it is a subject which admits of novelty in the 
discussion, but with the hope of directing attention to 
a mode of deceiving our consciences, common in all 
ages since the original transgression, and not least 
successful in our own. 

8. To find fault with the circumstances in which we 
find ourselves, is our ready and familiar excuse when 
our conduct is arraigned in any particular. Yet even 
the heathen moralist saw that all those actions are 
voluntary, in which we ourselves are in any way ulti- 
mately the principle of action; and that praise and 
blame are awarded, not according to the mode in 
which we should have behaved, had circumstances 
been different, but according as we actually conduct 
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ourselves^ things being as thej are. Commenting on 
goods thrown overboard in a storm, he remarks '' that 
such acts must be considered volontary, as being the 
objects of our choice ai the time when thej are done, 
for our conduct is determined according to the emer- 
gency'/' / In truth, nothing is more easy to the imagi- 
nation than duty in the abstract, that is, duty in name 
and not in rcalityJ It is when it assumes a definite 
and actual shape, when it comes upon us under drcum- 
stances (and it is obvious it can come in no other way), 
then it is difficult and troublesome. Circumstances 
are the very trial of obedience. Yet, plain as this is, 
it is very common to fancy our particular condition 
peculiarly hard, and that we should be better and 
happier men in any otherV 

9. Thus, for instance, opportunity, which is the 
means of temptation in the case of various sins, is 
converted into an excuse for them. Perhaps it is very 
plain that, except for some unusual combination of 
circumstances, we could never have been tempted at 
all; yet, when we fall on such an occasion, we are 
ready to excuse our weakness, as if our trial were 
extraordinary. 

10. Again, the want of education is an excuse com- 
mon with the lower classes for a careless and irreligious 
life. 

11. Again, it is scarcely possible to resist the imagi- 
nation, that wo should have boon altogothor other men 
than we are, had we lived in an age of miracles, or in 
the visible presence of our Lord ; that is, we cannot 

> Arist EUT. Nioom. iii. 17. 
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persuade ourselves that^ whatever be the force of things 
external to us in modifying our condition^ it is we^ and 
not our circumstances, that are, after all, the main 
causes of what we do and what we are. 

12. Or, again, to take a particular instance, which 
will perhaps come home to some who hear me, when a 
young man is in prospect of ordination, he has a 
conceit that his mind will be more fully his own, when 
he is actually engaged in the sacred duties of his new 
calling, than at present ; and, in the event he is per- 
haps amazed and frightened, to find how little influence 
the change of circumstances has had in sobering and 
regulating his thoughts, whatever greater decency his 
outward conduct may exhibit. 

13. Further, it is the common excuse of wilful sin- 
ners, that there are peculiarities in their present en- 
gagements, connexions, plans, or professions, incom- 
patible with immediate repentance; according to the 
memorable words of Felix, '^ When I have a convenient 
season, I will send for thee.^^ 

14. The operation of the same deceit discovers it- 
self in our mode of judging the conduct of others ; 
whether, in the boldness with which we blame in them 
what, under other circumstances, we allow in ourselves ; 
or, again, in the false charity which we exercise towards 
them. For instance, the vices of the young are often 
regarded by beholders with an irrational indulgence, 
on the ground (as it is said) that youth ever will be 
wanton and impetuous; which is only saying, if put 
into plain language, that there are temptations which 
are not intended as trials of our obedience. Or when. 
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as lately, the lower orders rise up against the powers 
that be, in direct opposition to the word of Scripture, 
they are excused on the ground of their rulers being 
bigoted and themselves enlightened; or because they 
feel themselves capable of exercising more power; or 
because they have the example of other nations to in- 
cite them to do so ; or simply (the more common ex- 
cuse) because they have the means of doing so : as if 
loyalty could be called a virtue when men cannot be 
disloyal, or obedience had any praise when it became a 
constraint. In like manner, there is a false charity, 
which, on principle, takes the cause of heresy under its 
protection; and, instead of condemning it, as such, 
busies itself in fancying the possible circumstances 
which may, in this or that particular instance, excuse 
it; as if outward fortunes could change the nature of 
truth or of moral excellence, or as if, admitting the 
existence of unavoidable misbelief to be conceivable, 
yet it were not the duty of the Christian to take things 
as they are given us in Scripture, as they are in them- 
selves, and as they are on the whole, instead of fasten- 
ing upon exceptions to the rule, or attempting to 
ascertain that combination and balance of circum- 
stances, in favour of individuals, which is only kno^^ 
to the Omniscient Judge. 

15. The following apology for the early profligacy 
of the notorious French infidel of the last century is 
found in even the respectable literature of the pre- 
sent day, and is an illustration of the kind of fatalism 
now under consideration. ** It is certain,'' the apologist 
says, '' that a brilliant, highly-gifted, and more than 
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commonly yiyacions young man^ like Voltaire^ who 
moved in the high tide of Parisian society^ most 
necesswrily bo imbaed with the levity and laxity that 
on every side surrounded him, and which has rendered 
the period in question proverbial for profligacy and 
debauchery. .... This is not observed in defence of 
his moral defects, or of any one else, but in answer to 
those who expect the virtues of a sage from the educa- 
tion of an Aloibiades. His youthful career seems to 
have been precisely that of other young men of his 
age and station, neither better nor worse. It is scarcely 
necessary to prove the tinge which such a state of 
society must bestow upon every character, however 
intellectually gifted, which is formed in the midst of 
it/' No one can say that the doctrine contained in 
this extract is extravagant, as opinions go, and unfah* 
as a specimen of what is commonly received in the 
world, however boldly it is expressed. Tet it will be 
observed, that vice is here pronounced to be the neces- 
sary effect of a certain state of society, and, as being 
such, not extenuated merely, as regards the individual 
(as it may well be), but exculpated ; so that, while the 
actions resulting from it are allowed to be intrinsically 
bad, yet the agent himself is acquitted of the responsi- 
bility of committing them. 

16. The sophistry in question sometimes has assumed 
a bolder form, and has displayed itself in the shape of 
system. Let us, then, now direct our attention to it in 
some of those fortified positions, which at various times 
it has taken up against the plain declarations of Scrip- 
ture and Conscience, 
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17. (1.) Fatalism is the refuge of a conscience- 
stricken mind, maddened at the sight of evils which 
it has brought upon itself, and cannot remove. To 
believe and tremble is the most miserable of dooms for 
an immortal spirit; and bad men, whose reason has 
been awakened bj education, resolved not to be ^^ tor- 
mented before their time,^^ seek in its intoxication a 
present oblivioi) of their woe. It is wretched enough 
to suffer, but self-reproach is the worm which destroys 
the inward power of resistance. Submission alone 
makes pain tolerable in any case ; and they who refuse 
the Divine yoke are driven to seek a sedative in the 
notion of an eternal necessity. They deny that they 
ever could have been other than they are. ''What 
heaven has made me, I must be,'' is the sentiment 
which hardens them into hopeless pride and rebellion. 

18. And it must be confessed, so great is the force of 
passion and of habit, when once allowed to take pos- 
session of the heart, that these men seem to have in 
their actual state, nay in their past experience, long 
before the time of their present obduracy, an infallible 
witness in behalf of their doctrine. In subduing our 
evil nature, the first steps alone are in our own power ; 
a few combats seem to decide the solemn question, to 
decide whether the sovereignty is with the spirit or the 
flesh ; niii pcuret, imperat, is become a proverb. When 
once the enemy of our souls *' comes in like a flood," 
what hope is there that he ever will be expelled ? /And 
what servitude can be compared to the bondage which 
follows, when we wish to do right, yet are utterly 
powerless to do it 7 /whether we be slaves to some im- 

[UNIV. s.] ' L 
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perious passion, hushed indeed in its victim's ordinary 
mood, and allowing the recurrence of better thoughts 
and purposes, but rising suddenly and sternly, in his 
evil hour, to its easy and insulting triumph ; or, on thp 
other hand, to some cold sin which overhangs and 
deadens the mind, sloth, for instance, or cowardice, bind- 
ing it dovm with ten thousand subtle fastenings to the 
earth, nor suflfering it such motion as might suffice it 
for a renewal of the contest. Such, in its worst forms, 
is the condition of the obdurate sinner; who, feeling 
his weakness, but forgetting that he ever had strength, 
and the promise of aid from above, at length learns to 
acquiesce in his misery as if the lot of his nature, and 
resolves neither to regret nor to hope. Next he amuses 
his reason with the melancholy employment of reducing 
his impressions into system ; and proves, as he thinks, 
from the confessed influence of external events, and the 
^analogy of the physical world, that all moral pheno- 
mena proceed according to a fixed law, and that we 
are not more to blame when we sin than when we die. 

19. (2.) The Calvinistic doctrine, if not the result, is 
at least the forerunner of a similar neglect of the doc- 
trine of human responsibility. Whatever be the falla- 
cies of its argumentative basis, viewed as a character 
of mind, it miscalculates the power of the aflfections, as 
fatalism does that of the passions. Its practical error 
is that of supposing that certain motives and views, 
presented to the heart and conscience, produce certain 
effects as their necessary consequence, no room being 
left for the resistance of the will, or for self-discipline, 
as the medium by which faith and holiness are con- 
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nected together. It is the opinion of a large class of 
religious pdople^ that faith being granted^ works follow 
as a matter of course, without our own trouble; and 
they are confirmed in their opinion by a misconcepiion 
of our Church's 12th Article, as if to assert that works 
''spring out necessarily of a true and lively faith'* 
could only mean that they follow by a kind of physical 
law. When this notion is once entertained, it follows 
that nothing remains to be done but to bring these 
sovereign principles before the mind, as a medicine 
which must work a cure, or as sights which suddenly 
enlighten and win the imagination. To care for little 
duties, to set men right in the details of life, to instruct 
and refine their conscience, to tutor them in self-denial, 
— the Scripture methods of working onwards towards 
higher knowledge and obedience, — ^become superfluous, 
nay, despicable, while these master visions are with- 
held. A system such as this will of course bring with 
it full evidence of its truth to such debilitated minds as 
have already so given way to the imagination, that 
they find themselves unable to resist its impressions as 
they recur. Nor is there among the theories of the 
world any more congenial to the sated and remorseful 
sensualist, who, having lost the command of his will, 
feels that if he is to be converted, it must be by some 
sudden and violent excitement. On the other hand, it 
will, always have its advocates among the young and 
earnest-minded, who, not having that insight into their 
hearts which experience gives, think that to know is to 
obey, and that their habitual love of the Truth may be 
measured by their momentary admiration of it. And 
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it IB welcomed by the indolent^ who care not for the 
Scripture warnings of the narrowness of the way of 
life^ provided they can but assure themselves that it is 
easy to those who are in it ; and who readily ascribe 
the fewness of those who find it^ not to the difiiculty of 
connecting faith and works^ but to a Divine frugality 
in the dispensation of the gifts of grace. 

20. Such are some of the elements of that state of 
mind which, when scientifically developed, assumes the 
shape of Calvinism ; the characteristic error, both of 
the system and of the state of mind, consisting in 
the assumption that there are things external to the 
mind, whether doctrines or influences, such, that when 
once presented to it, they suspend its independence and 
involve certain results, as if by way of physical conse- 
quence ; whereas, on studying the New Testament, we 
shall find, that amid all that is said concerning the 
inscrutable decrees of God, and His mysterious inter- 
position in the workings of the human mind, still every 
where the practical truths with which Revelation started 
are assumed and recognized; that wo shall bo judged 
by our good or evil doings, and that a principle within 
us is ultimately the cause of the one and the other. 
So that it is preposterous in us to attempt to direct our 
course by the distant landmarks of the Divine counsels, 
which are but dimly revealed to us, overlooking the 
clear track close before our eyes provided for our need. 
This perverse substitution in matters of conduct of a 
subtle argumentative rule for ono that is plain and 
practical, is set before us, by way of warning, in the 
parable of the talents. ''Lord, I knew Thee that 
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Thon art a hard man . • . and I was afraid^ and went 
and hid Thy talent in the earth/' 

21. (3.) Another illustration may be given of the 
systematic disparagement of human responsibility, and 
the consequent substitution of outward events for the 
inward rule of conscience in judging of conduct. 

The influence of the world, viewed as the enemy of 
our souls, consists in its hold upon our imagination. 
It seems to us incredible that any thing that is said 
every where and always can be false. And our faith is 
shown in preferring the testimony of our hearts and of 
Scripture to the world^s declarations, and our obedience 
in acting against them. It is the very function of the 
Christian to bo moving against the world, and to be 
protesting against the majority of voices. And though 
a doctrine such as this may be perverted into a contempt 
of authority, a neglect of the Church, and an arrogant 
reliance on self, yet there is a sense in which it is true, 
as every part of Scripture teaches. '^ Thou shalt not 
follow a multitude to do evil,'' is its uniform injunction^ 
Yet so irksome is this duty, that it is not wonderful 
that the wayward mind seeks a release from it ; and, 
looking oflf from what is within to what is without, it 
gradually becomes perplexed and unsettled. And, 
should it so happen that the face of society assumes a 
consistent appearance, and urges the claims of the world 
upon the Conscience as if on the ground of principle 
and system, then still greater is the difiiculty in which 
it has entangled itself. Then it is that acts which, 
exhibited in individual instances, would have been con- 
demned as crimes, acquire a dignity from the number 
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of the delinquents, or their assumption of authority, 
and venture to claim onr acquiescence as a matter of 
right. What would be insubordination, or robbery, or 
murder, when done by one man, is hallowed by the 
combination of the great or the many. 

22. Thus, for instance, what is more common at the 
present day than for philosophers to represent society 
as moving by a certain law through different stages, 
and its various elements as coming into operation at 
different periods; and then, not content with stating 
the fact (which is undeniable), to go on to speak as if 
what has been, and is, ought to be ; and as if because 
at certain eras this or that class of society gains the 
ascendancy, therefore it lawfully gains it ? whereas in 
truth the usurpation of an invader, and the development 
(as it is called) of the popular power, are alike facts, 
and alike sins, in the sight of Him who forbids us to 
oppose constituted authority. And yet the credulous 
mind hangs upon the words of the world, and falls a 
victim to its sophistry ; as if, forsooth, Satan could not 
work his work upon a law, and oppose God's will upon 
system. But the Christian, rejecting this pretentions 
g^ide of conduct, acts on Faith, and far from being 
perplexed to find the world consistent in its disobedience, 
recollects the declarations of Scripture which foretell it. 

23. Yet so contrary to common sense is it thus to 
assert that our conduct ought to be determined merely 
by what is done by a mixed multitude, that it was to 
be expected that the ingenious and eager minds who 
practically acknowledge the principle, should wish to 
place it on some more argumentative basis. Accord- 
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inglj^ attompts have been made by foreign writers to 
show that society moves on a law which is independent 
of the conduct of its individual members^ who cannot 
materially retard its progress, nor are answerable for it, 
— a law which in consequence is referable only to the 
will of the Creator. ^^ Historical causes and their effects 
being viewed^ at one glance^ through a long course of 
years, seem/^ it has been said, '' from their steady pro- 
gression, to be above any human control; an impulse 
is given, which beats down resistance, and sweeps away 
all means of opposition; century succeeds to century, 
and the philosopher sees the same influence still potent, 
still undeviating and regular ; to him, considering these 
ages at once, following with rapid thought the slow pace 
of time, a century appears to dwindle to a point ; and 
the individual obstructions and accelerations, which 
within that period have occurred to impede or advance 
the march of events, are eliminated and forgotten/^ 

24. This is the theory ; and hence it is argued that 
it is our wisdom to submit to a power which is greater 
than ourselves, and which can neither be circumvented 
nor persuaded ; as if the Christian dare take any guide 
of conscience except the rule of duty, or might prefer 
expediency (if it be such) to principle. Nothing, for 
instance, is more common than to hear men speak 
the growing intoUigenco of the present age, and to 
insist upon the Churches supplying its wants; the pre- 
vious question being entirely left out of view, whether 
those wants are healthy and legitimate, or unreasonable, 
— ^whether real or imaginary, — whether they ought to 
be gratified or repressed : and it is urged upon ns, that 
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unleBS we take the lead in the advance of mind onrselyesi 
we must be content to fall behind. But^ Buroly our first 
duty is^ not to resolve on satisfying a demand at any 
price^ but to determine whether it be innocent. If 
so, well ; but if not, let what will happen. Even though 
the march of society be conducted on a superhuman law, 
yet, while it moves against Scripture Truth, it is not 
Grod's ordinance, — it is but the creature of Satan ; and, 
though it shiver all earthly obstacles to its progress, the 
gods of Sepharvaim and Arphad, fall it must, and perish 
it must, before the glorious fifth kingdom of the Most 
High, when He visits the earth, who is called Faithful 
and True, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and on His 
head many crowns, who smites the nations with a rod 
of iron, and treadeth the winepress of the fierceness and 
wrath of Almighty God. 

My object in the foregoing remarks has been to 
illustrate, in various ways, the operation of an all-im- 
portant truth ; that circumstances are but the subject- 
matter, and not the rule of our conduct, nor in any true 
sense the cause of it. Let me conclude with one more 
exemplification of it, which I address to the junior part 
of my audience. 

25. (4.) In this place, where the stated devotional ser- 
vices of the Church are required of all of us, it is very 
common with our younger members to slight them, 
while they attend on them, on the ground of their being 
forced upon them. A like excuse is sometimes urged 
in behalf of an unworthy participation of the Lord's 
Supper, as if that communion could not reasonably be 
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considered real^ or dangerous to the impenitent^ which 
was performed under constraint^. 

26. Now^ let such an apologist be taken on his own 
ground. Let it be granted to him^ for argument's 
sake^ though in no other way^ that this general ex- 
action of religious duties is unwise ; let him be allowed 
the full force of his objections to a system^ which he 
has not yet experience to understand. Yet do these 
outward circumstances change tho nature of the case 
in any practiced respect^ or relieve him of his responsi- 
bility 7 Rather^ is it not his plain duty to take things 
as he finds them^ since he has not the power of 
changing them; and, leaving to his superiors what 
pertains to them, the task of deciding on the system 
to be pursued, to inquire how he ought to act under 
it, and to reflect what his guilt will be in the day pf 
account, if week after week he has come into the 
presence of God with a deliberate profanation in his 
right hand, or at least with irreverence of manner, and 
an idle mind 7 

27. And, again, as regards the Holy Communion, 
how do the outward circumstances which bring us 
thither affect the real purpose of God respecting it? 
Can we in earthly matters remove what we dislike, by 
wishing it away 7 — and shall we hope, by mere unbelief, 
to remove the Presence of God from His ordinance 7 
As well may we think of removing thereby the visible 
emblems of broad and wine, or of withdrawing ourselves 

^ [Here I oaglit to remark, that, from the time I became public Tutor, 
I was always opposed to tho compulsory communion of Undergraduates, 
and testified my opposition to it whenever I had the opportunity.] 
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altogether from the Omnipresent Eye of God itself. 
Though Christ is savingly revealed in the Sacrament 
only to those who receive Him in faith^ yet we have 
the express word of Scripture for saying, that the 
V^ thoughtless communicant, for from remaining as if he 
did not receive it, is guilty of the actual Body and 
Blood of Christ, — guilty of the crime of crucifying 
V Him anew, as not discerning that which lies hid in the 

rite. This does not apply, of course, to any one who 
communicates with a doubt merely about his own state 
— far from it ! — nor to those who resolve heartily, yet 
in the event fail to perform, as is the case with the 
young ; nor to those even who may happen to sin both 
before and afler the reception of the Sacrament. /Where 
V, there is earnestness^ there is no condemnation ; but it 
N applies fearfully to such as view the Blessed Ordinance 
as a thing of course, from a notion that they are passive 
subjects of a regulation which others enforce; and, 
perhaps, the number of these is not small. Let such 
persons seriously consider that, were their argument 
correct, they need not bo considered in a state of trial 
at all, and might escape the future judgment altogether. 
They would have only to protest (as we may speak) 
against their creation, and they would no longer have any 
duties to bind them. But what says the word of God ? 
'' That which cometh into your mind, shall not be at 
all, that ye say. We will be as the heathen, as the 
families of the countries, to serve wood and stone.^' 
And then follows the threat, addressed to those who 
rebel : — '^ As I live, saith the Lord God, surely with a 
mighty hand^ and with a stretched out arm, and with 
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fury poured out, will I rule over you And I 

will cause you to pass under the rod^ and I will bring 
you into the bond of the covenant/' 

28. And these words apply to the whole subject 
which has engaged us. We may amuse ourselves^ for 
a time^ with such excuses for sin as a perverted inge- 
nuity furnishes ; but there is One who is justified in 
His sayings^ and clear when He judgeth. Our worldly 
philosophy and our well-devised pleadings will profit 
nothing at a day when the heaven shall depart as a 
scroll is rolled together^ and all who are not clad in 
the wedding-garment of faith and love will be speech- 
less. Surely it is high time for us to wake out of 
sleep^ to chase from us the shadows of the nighty and 
to realize our individuality^ and the coming of our 
Judge. ^' The night is far spent^ the day is at hand^^' 
— '' let us be sober, and watch unto prayer.'' 



SERMON IX. 

WILFULNESS, THE SIN OP SAUL. 
(Preached December 2, 1882.) 

1 Sam. XT. 11. 

" li rtpmtleth M§ thai I have 9et up Saul to he king ; for A# t# turned 
back from following Me, and hath not performed Mg oomwtand^ 
monte" 

mHE three chief religious patterns and divine instra- 
-^ ments under the first Covenant^ have each his 
complement in the Sacred History^ that we may haye 
a warning as well as an instruction. The distinguishing 
yirtue^ moral and political^ of Abraham^ Moses, and 
David, was their faith; by which I mean an implicit 
reliance in God's command and promise, and a zeal for 
His honour ; a surrender and devotion of themselves, 
and all they had, to Him. At His word they each 
relinquished the dearest wish of their hearts, Isaac, 
Canaan, and the Temple; the Temple was not to be 
built, the land of promise not to be entered, the child 
of promise not to be retained. All three were tried 
by the anxieties and discomforts of exile and wander- 
ing; all three, and especially Moses and David, were 
very zealous for the Lord God of Hosts. 

2. The faith of Abraham is illustrated in the luke- 
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warmness of Lot^ who^ though a true servant of 6od^ 
and a righteous man, chose for his dwelling-place the 
fertile country of a guilty people. To Moses, who was 
faithful 'in all 6od^s house, is confronted the untrue 
prophet Balaam, who, gifted from the same Divine 
Master, and abounding in all knowledge and spiritual 
discernment, mistook words for works, and fell through 
love of lucre. The noble self-consuming zeal of David, 
who was at once ruler of the chosen people, and type of 
the Messiah, is contrasted with a still more conspicuous 
and hateful specimen of unbelief, as disclosed to us in 
the history of Saul. To this history it is proposed now 
to draw your attention, not indeed with the purpose of 
surveying it as a whole, but with hope of gaining thence 
some such indirect illustration, in the way of contrast, 
of the nature of religious Faith, as it is adapted to 
supply. 

3. It cannot be denied that the designs of Provi- 
dence towards Saul and David are, at first sight, of a 
perplexing nature, as implying distinctions in the moral 
character of the two men, which their history does 
not clearly warrant. Accordingly, it is usual, with a 
view of meeting the difficulty, to treat them as mere 
instruments in the Divine Governance of the Israelites, 
and to determine their respective virtues and defects, 
not by a moral, but by a political standard. For in- 
stance, the honourable title by which David is distin- 
guished, as " a man after God's own heart,^' is inter- 
preted with reference merely to his activity and success 
in enforcing the principles of the Mosaic system, no 
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account being taken of the motives which influenced 
him^ or of his general character^ or of his conduct in 
other respects. Now, it is by no means intended here 
to dispute the truth of such representations, or to deny 
that the Church, in its political relations, must even 
treat men with a certain reference to their professions 
and outward acts, such as it withdraws in its private 
dealings vrith them; yet, to consider the diflference 
between Saul and David to be of a moral nature^ is 
more consistent with the practical objects with which 
we believe Scripture to have been written, and more 
reverent, moreover, to the memory of one whose lineage 
the Saviour almost gloried in claiming, and whose de- 
. votional writings have edified the Church even to this 
day. Let us then drop, for the present, the political 
view of the history which it is here proposed to consider, 
and attempt to discover the moral lesson intended to 
be conveyed to us in the character of Saul, the contrast 
of the zealous David. 

4. The unbelief of Balaam discovers itself in a love 
of secular distinction, and was attended by self-decep- 
tion. Saul seems to have had no base ends in view ; 
he was not self-deceived ; his temptation and his fall 
consisted in a certain perverseness of min^, founded on 
some obscure feelings of self-importance, very com- 
monly observable in human nature, and sometimes 
called pride, — a perverseness which shows itself in a 
reluctance absolutely to relinquish its own independ- 
ence of action, in cases where dependence is a duty, and 
which interferes a little, and alters a little, as if with a 
view of satisfying its own fancied dignity, though it 
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is afraid altogether to oppose itself to the voice of 
God. Should this soom^ at first sight^ to be a trifling 
faulty it is the more worth while to trace ita operation 
in the history of Saul. If a tree is known by its fruity 
it is a great sin. 

5. Sanies character is marked by much that is con* 
sidered to be the highest moral excellence^ — generosity, 
magnanimity, calmness, energy, and decision. He is 
introduced to us as ''a choico yoimg man, and a ' 
goodly,^' and as possessed of a striking personal pre* 
sence, and as a member of a wealthy and powerful 
family \ 

6. The first announcement of his elevation came 
upon him suddenly, but apparently mthout unsettling 
him. He kept it secret, leaving it to Samuel, who had* 
made it to him, to publish it. ''Saul said unto his 
uncle, He (that is, Samuel) told us plainly that the 
asses were found. But of the matter of the kingdom, 
whereof Samuel spake, he told him not.^^ Nay, it 
would even seem as if he were averse to the dignity 
intended for him ; for when the Divine lot fell upon 
him, he had hid himself, and was not discovered by the 
people without Divine assistance. 

7. Pie appointment was at first unpopular. ''The 
children of Belial said. How shall this man save us?'' 
Here again his high-mindedness is discovered, and his 
remarkable force and energy of character. He showed 
no signs of resentment at the insult. " They despised 

1 8otne wntoncofl which follow Imve already been inserted in Paro* 
chial Sermons, Vol. iii. Scrm. 8. 
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him^ and brought him no presents. But he held his 
peace/' Soon the Ammonites invaded the country 
beyond Jordan^ with the ayowed intention of reducing 
its inhabitants to slavery. They^ almost in despair^ 
sent to Saul for relief; and the panic spreid in the 
interior^ as well as among those whose country was 
immediately threatened. The conduct of their new 
king brings to mind the celebrated Roman story. 
''Behold^ Saul came after the herd out of the field; 
and Saul said^ What aileth the people^ that they weep f 
And they told him the tidings of the men of Jabesh. 
And the Spirit of God came upon Saul^ and his anger 
was kindled greatly/' His order for an immediate 
gathering throughout Israel was obeyed with the 
, alacrity with which^ in times of alarm^ the many yield 
themselves up to the will of the strong-minded. A 
decisive victory over the enemy followed. Then the 
popular cry became^ ''Who is he that said^ Shall Saul 
reign.over us ? Bring the men, that we may put them 
to death. And Saul said, There shall not a man be 
put to death this day : for to-day the Lord hath wrought 
salvation in Israel.^^ 

8. We seem here to find noble traits of character; 
at the same time ,it must not be forgotten that some- 
times such exhibitions are also the concomitants of a 
certain strangeness and eccentricity of mind, which 
are very perplexing to those who study it, and very 
unamiable. Reserve, sullenness, headstrong self-con- 
fidonce, pride, caprice, sourness of temper, scorn of 
others, a scoffing at natural feeling and religious prin- 
ciple ; all those characters of mind which, though dis- 
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tinct from mental aberration^ are temptations to it^ 
frequently take the form^ and have in some degree the 
nature^ of magnanimity. It is probable^ from the 
sequel of SauFs history, that the apparent nobleness 
of his first actions was connected with some such 
miserable principles and feelings, which then existed 
only in their seeds, but which afterwards sprang up 
and ripened to his destruction; and this in conse- 
quence of that ono fatal dofcct of mind which has 
been already noticed, as corrupting the integrity of 
his faith. 

9. The world prevailed over the faith of Balaam ; a 
more subtle, though not a rare temptation, overcame 
the faith of Saul ; wilfulness, the unaccountable desire 
of acting short of simple obedience to 6od^s will, a re- 
pugnance of unreserved self-surrender and submission 
to Him. This, it will at once be seen, was one charac- 
teristic of the Jewish nation ; so that the king was but 
a type of the people ; nor, indeed, was it likely to be 
otherwise, bom as he was in the original sin of that 
very perverseness which led them to choose a king, 
instead of God. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the details of their history for instances of a like wilful- 
ness, — such as their leaving the manna till the morn- 
ing, their going out to gather it on the seventh day, 
Nadab and Abihu's offering strange fire, their obsti- 
nate transgression of the Second Commandment, their 
presumptuous determination to fight with the Ganaan- 
ites, though Moses foretold their defeat, and, when pos- 
sessed of the promised land, their putting under tribute 
the idolaters whom they were bid exterminate. The 

[UNIV. s.] M 
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same was tho sin of Jeroboam^ who is almost by title 
the Apostate; when God had promised him the king- 
dom of Israel^ he refused to wait God^s time, but im- 
patiently forced a crisis, which ought to have been left 
to Him who promised it. 

10. On the other hand, Abraham and David, 
with arms in their hands, waited upon Him for the 
fulfilment of the temporal promise in His good time. 
It is on this that the distinction turns, so much insisted 
on in the Books of Kings, of serving God with a ''per- 
fect,^^ or not vrith a perfect, heart. ^'Ahaz went to 
Damascus to meet Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria, and 
saw an altar that was at Damascus ; and King Ahaz 
sent to Urijah the priest the fashion of the altar, • . • 
and Urijah . . . built an altar according to all that 
king Ahaz had sent from Damascus.'^ Here was a 
wanton innovation on received usages, which had been 
appointed by Almighty God. The same evil temper is 
protested against in Hezekiah^s proclamation to the 
remnant of the Israelites : ^^ Be ye not like your Others, 
and like your brethren, which trespassed against the 
Lord God of their fathers, who therefore gave them up 
to desolation, as ye see. Now be ye not stiff-necked, 
as your fathers were, but yield yourselves unto the 
jLord, and enter into His sanctuary.'' It is indirectly 
condemned, also, in the precept given to the Israelites, 
before their final deliverance from Pharaoh. When 
they were on the Bed Sea shore, Moses said, '' Fear ye 
not, stand still, and see the salvation of the Lord .... 
The Lord shall fight for you, and ye shall hold your 
peace.'' Again, in the Book of Psalms, '' Be still, and 
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know that I am Ood. I will be exalted among the 
heathen, I will be exalted in the earth;'' the yeiy tnal 
of the people consisting in their doing nothing out of 
their place, but implicitly following when the Almighty 
took the l6ad. 

11. The trial and the sin of the Israelites were con- 
tinued to the end of their history. They fell from their 
election on Christ's coming, in consequence of this very 
wilfulness; refusing to receive the terms of the New 
Covenant, as they were vouchsafed to them, and at- 
tempting to incorporate them into their own ceremonial 
system. '' They being ignorant of God's righteousness 
and going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God." 

12. Such was .one distinguishing sin of the IsraeUtea 
as a nation ; and, as it proved the cause of their rejec- 
tion, so had it also, ages before, corrupted the faith, and 
forfeited the privileges, of their first king. The signs 
of wilfulness run through his history from first to last : 
but his formal trial took place at two distinct times, 
and in both cases terminated in his deliberate fall. Of 
these, the latter is more directly to our purpose. When 
sent to inflict a Divine judgment upon the Amalekites, 
he spared those whom he was bid slay ; their king Agag, 
the best of the sheep and cattle, and all that was good. 
Wo are not concerned with the general state of mind 
and opinion which led him to this particular display of 
wilfulness. Much might be said of that profaneness, 
which, as in the case of Esau, was a distinguishing trait 
in his character. Indeed, we might even conjecture 

M 2 
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that from the first he' was an nnbelieyer in heart ; that 
is, that he did not recognize the exclusive divinity of 
the Mosaic theology, compared with those of the sur- 
roi^iding nations, and that he had by this time learned 
to^gard the po^p and splendour of the neighbouring 
mona^hies with a^ interL which made him ashamed 
of the seeming illiberality and the sing^arity of the 
institutions of Israel. A perverse will easily collects 
together a system of notions to justify itself in its obli- 
quity. The real state of the case was this, that he 
preferred his own way to that which God had deter- 
mined. Wben directed by the Divine Hand towards 
the mark for which he was chosen, he started aside like 
a broken bow. He obeyed, but with a reserve, yet 
distinctly professing to Samuel that he had per- 
formed the commandment of the Lord, because the 
sheep and cattle were reserved for a pious purpose, 
a sacrifice to the Lord. The Prophet, in his reply, 
explained the real moral character of this limited and 
discretionary obedience, in words which are a warning 
to all who are within the hearing of Revealed Beli- 
gion to the end of time: ''Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt ofierings and sacrifices, as in obeying 
the voice of the Lord ? Behold, to obey is better than 
sacrifice; and to hearken, than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry.'' 

18. The moral of Saul^s history is forced upon us by 
the events which followed this deliberate ofience. By 
wilful resistance to Ood's will, he opened the door to 
those evil passions which till then, at the utmost, only 
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served to make his character nnamiable, without 
stamping it with guilt. The reserve and mjsteriousness^ 
which^ when subordinate to such magnanimity as he 
possessed^ were even calculated to increase his influence 
as a ruler^ ended in an overthrow of his mind^ when 
they were allowed full scope by the removal of true 
religious principle, and the withdrawal of the Spirit of 
Ood. Derangement was the consequence of disobedi- 
ence. The wilfulness which first resisted Gk)d^ next 
preyed upon himself, as a natural principle of disorder ; 
his moods and changes, his compunctions and relapses, 
what were they but the convulsions of the spirit, when 
the governing power was lost ? At length the proud 
heart, which thought it much to obey its Maker, was 
humbled to seek comfort in a witches cavern; essaying, 
by means which he had formerly denounced, to obtain 
advice from that Prophet when dead, whom in his life- 
time he had dishonoured. 

14. In contemplating this miserable termination of a 
history which promised well in the beginning, it should 
be observed, how clearly the failure of the divine purpose 
which takes place in it is attributable to man. Almighty 
God chose an instrument adapted, as far as external 
qualifications were concerned, to fulfil His purpose; 
adapted in all those respects which He reserved in His 
own hands, when He created a free agent ; in character 
and gifts, in all respects except in that in which all men 
are, on the whole, on a level, — in will. No one could 
be selected in talents or conduct more suitable for 
maintaining political power at home than the reserved, 
mysterious monarch whom God gave to His people ; 
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none more soitable for stalking terror into the sor- 
ronnding nations than a commander gifted with his 
ooohieBS and promptitude in action. But he fell firom 
his election^ because of unbelief^ — ^because he would 
take another part^ aCnd not the very part which was 
actually assigned him in the decrees of the Most 
High. 

15. And again^ considering his character according 
to the standard of moral excellence^ here also it was one 
not without great promise. It is from such stem 
materials that the highest and noblest specimens of our 
kind are formed. The pliant and amiable by nature, 
generally speaking, are not the subjects of great pur- 
poses. They are hardly capable of extraordinary dis- 
cipline; they yield or they sink beneath the pressure of 
those sanctifying processes which do but mature the 
champions of holy Church. '^ Unstable as water, thou 
shalt not excel,'' is a representation true in its degree 
in the case of many, who nevertheless serve God 
acceptably in their generation, and whose real place in 
the ranks of the unseen world we liavo no means of 
ascertaining. But those minds, which naturally most 
resemble the aboriginal chaos, contain within them the 
elements of a marvellous creation of light and beauty, 
if they but open their hearts to the effectual power of 
the Holy Spirit. Pride and suUenness, obstinacy and 
impetuosity, then become transformed into the zeal, 
firmness, and high-mindedness of religfious Faith. It 
depended on Saul himself whether or not he became 
the rival of that exalted saint, who, being once a fierce 
avenger of his brethren, at length became '^ the meekest 
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of men^^^ yet not losing thereby, bat gaining, moral 
strength and resoluteness. 

16. Or again, a comparison of him in this respect 
with the Apostle who originally bore his name, is not 
perhaps so fanciful as it may appear at fibrst sight. St. 
Paul was distinguished by a furiousness and yindictive- 
ness equally incongruous as SauFs pride, with the 
obedience of Faith. In the first persecution against 
the Christians, ho is described by the sacred writer as 
ravening like a beast of prey. And he was exposed to 
the temptation of a wilfulness similar to that of Saul — 
the wilfulness of running counter to Ood's purposes, 
and interfering in the course of Dispensations which 
he should have humbly received. He indeed was 
called miraculously, but scarcely more so than Saul, 
who, when he least expected it, was called by Samuel, 
and was, at his express prediction, suddenly filled by 
the Spirit of God, and made to prophesy. But, while 
Saul profited not by the privilege thus vouchsafed to 
him, St. Paul was *' not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,^' and matured in his after-life in those exalted 
qualities of mind which Saul forfeited. Every attentive 
reader of his Epistles must be struck with the frequency 
and force of the Apostle's declarations concerning un- 
reserved submission to the Divine will, or rather of his 
exulting confidence in it. But the wretched king of 
Israel, what is his ultimate state, but the most forlorn 
of which human nature is capable ? " How are the 
mighty fallen 1^' was the lament over him of the loyal 
though injured friend who succeeded to his power. 
He, who might have been canonized in the catalogue of 
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the eleventh of Hebrews^ is but the prototype of that 
vision of obduracy and self-inflicted destitution, which 
none but unbelieving poets of these latter ages have 
ever thought worthy of aught but the condemnation and 
abhorrence of mankind. 

17. Two questions must be answered before we can 
apply the leason of Saul's history to our own circum- 
stances. It is common to contrast Christianity with 
Judaism, as if the latter were chiefly a system of positive 
commands, and the former addressed itself to the 
Reason and natural Conscience; and accordingly, it 
will perhaps be questioned whether Christians can be 
exposed to the temptation of wilfulness, that is, dis- 
obedience to the external word of God, in any way 
practically parallel to SauPs trial. And secondly, 
granting it possible, the warning against wilfulness, 
contained in his history and that of his nation, may be 
met. by the objection that the Jews were a peculiarly 
carnal and gross-minded people, so that nothing can be 
argaed concerning our danger at this day, from their 
being exposed and yielding to the temptation of per- 
versity and presumption. 

18. (1.) But such an assumption evidences a great 
want of fairness towards the ancient people of Gk>d, in 
those who make it, and is evidently perilous in pro- 
portion as it is proved to^ be unfounded. All men, not 
the Jews only, have a strange propensity, such as Eve 
evidenced in the beginning, to do what they are told 
not to do. It is plainly visible in children, and in the 
common people ; and in them we are able to judge what 
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we all are^ before education and habit lay restraints upon 
us. Need we even do more than appeal to the events 
of the past year^ to the conduct of the lower classes 
when under tliat fearful visitation^ from which we are 
now^ as we trusty recovering^ in order to detect the 
workings of that innate spirit of scepticism and 
obduracy which was the enemy of Jewish faith ? Of , 
course^ all places did not afford the same evidence of 
it; but on the whole there was enough for my present 
allusion to it. A suspicion of the most benevolent 
exertions in their favour^ a jealousy of the interference 
of those who knew more than themselvesj a perverse 
rejection of their services^ and a counteraction of their 
plans and advice^ an unthankful credulity in receiving 
all the idle tales told in disparagement of their know- 
ledge and prudence ; , these were admonitions before 
our eyes^ not to trust those specious theories which are 
built on the supposition^ that the actual condition of 
the human mind is better now than it was among the 
Jews. This is not said without regard to the difference 
of guilt in disobeying a Divine and a human com- 
mand; nor^ again^ in complaint of the poorer classes, 
of whom we are especially bound to be tender, and 
who are not the worse merely because they are less 
disguised in the expression of their feelings; but as 
pointing out for our own instruction the present 
existence of a perversity in our common nature, like 
that which appears in the history of Israel. Nor, 
perhaps, can any one doubt, who examines himself, 
that he has within him an unaccountable and in- 
stinctive feeling to resist authority an such, which 
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conscience or the sense of interest is alone able to 
overcome. 

19. Or^ again^ to take the case of young persons who 
have not yet taken their place in the serious business 
of life; consider the false shame they feel at being 
supposed to be obedient to God or man; their en- 
deavours to be more irreligious than they really can 
be; their affected indifference to domestic feelings, 
and the sanctity and the authority of relationship; 
their adoption of ridicule as an instrument of retalia- 
tion on the constraints of duty or necessity. What 
does all this show us, but that our nature likes its own 
way, not as thinking it better or safer,' but simply 
because it is its own 7 In other words, that the prin- 
ciple of Faith is resisted, not only by our attachment 
to objects of sense and sight, but by an innate rebel- 
lious principle, which disobeys as if for the sake of 
disobedience. 

20. (2.) Now if wilfulness be a characteristic of 
human nature, it is idle to make any such distinction 
of Dispensations, as will deprive us of the profitable- 
ness of the history of Saul; which was the other 
question just now raised concerning it. Under any 
circumstances it must be a duty to subdue that which 
is in itself vicious ; and it is no excuse for wilfulness 
to say that we are not under a positive system of 
commands, such as the Mosaic, and that there is no 
room for the sin in Christianity. Bather, it will be our 
duty to regard ourselves in all our existing religfious 
relations, and not merely according to some abstract 
views of the Gospel Covenant, and to apply the prin- 
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ciples of right and wrongs exemplified in tlie Jewish 
history^ to oar changed circomstances on the whole. 

21. But^ to speak plainly^ it may be doabted whether 
there be any sach great difierence between the Jewish 
system and onr own^ in respect of positive institutions 
and commandments. Revealed Beligion^ as such^ is 
of the nature of a positive rule, implying, as it does, 
an addition, greater or less, to the religion of nature, 
and the disclosure of facts, which are thus disclosed, 
because otherwise not discoverable. Accordingly, the 
difference between the state of Jews and Christians is 
one simply of degree. We have to practise submission 
as they had, and we can run cotmter to the will of God 
in tho very same way as they did, and under the same 
temptations which overcame them. For instance, the 
reception of the Catholic faith is a submission to a 
positive command, as really as was that of the Israel- 
ites to the Second Commandment. And the belief in 
the necessity of such reception, in order to salvation, is 
an additional instance of submission. Adherence to 
the Canon of Scripture is a further instance of this 
obedience of Faith; and St. John marks it as such in 
the words with which the Canon itself closes, which 
contain an anathema parallel to that which we use in 
the Creed. Moreover, the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity 
is clearly one of positive institution; it is a sort of 
ceremonial observance, and as such, is the tenure on 
which the evangelical privileges are chartered to us. 
The Sacraments, too, are of the same positive cha- 
racter. 

22. If these remarks be well founded, it is plain that 
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inBtead of our being very differently situated from the 
JewB^ all persons who are subjects of Revealed Reli- 
gion, coincide in differing from all who are left under 
the Dispensation of Nature. Revelation puts us on a 
trial which exists but obscurely in Natural Religion ; 
the trial of obeying for obedience-sake, or on Faith. 
Deference to the law of Conscience, indeed, is of the 
nature of Faith ; but it is easily perverted into a kind 
of self-confidence, namely, a deference to our own 
judgment. Here, then. Revelation provides us with an 
important instrument for chasteniug and moulding 
our moral character, over and above the matter of its 
disclosures. Christians as well as Jews must submit 
as little children. This being considered, how strange 
are the notions of the present day concerning the 
liberty and irresponsibility of the Christian I If tlie 
Gospel be a message, as it is, it ever must be more or 
less what the multitude of self- wise reasoners declare it ' 
shall not be, — a law ; it must be of the nature of what 
they call a form, and a bondage; it must, in its degree, 
bring darkness, instead of flattering thorn with the 
promise of immediate illumination ; and must enlighten 
them only in proportion as they first submit to be 
darkened. This, then, if they knew their meaning, is 
the wish of the so-called philosophical Christians, and 
men of no party, of the present day ; namely, that they 
should be rid altogether of the shapkles of a Revelation : 
and to this assuredly their efforts are tending and will 
tend, — to identify the Christian doctrine with their 
own individual convictions, to sink its supernatural 
character^ and to constitute themselves the prophets. 
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not the recipients^ of Divine Tnith; creeds and dis-* 
cipline being already in their minds severed from its 
snbstance^ and being gradually shaken off by them in 
fact^ as the circumstances of the times will allow. 

23. Let us^ then^ reflect that^ whatever be the trial of 
those who have not a Revelation^ the trial of those who 
have is one of Faith in opposition to self-will. Those 
very self-appointed ordinances which are praiseworthy 
in a heathen^ and the appropriate evidence of his 
earliestness and piety^ are inexcusable in those to whom 
God has spoken. Things indifferent become sins when 
they are forbidden^ and duties when commanded. The 
emblems of the Deity might be invented by Egyptian 
faith^ but were adopted by Jewish unbelief. The trial 
of Abraham, when called on to kill his son, as of Saul 
when bid slay the Amalekites, was the duty of quitting 
the ordinary rules which He prescribes to our obedience, 
upon a positive commandment distinctly conveyed to 
them by revelation. 

24. And so strong is this tendency of Revealed 
Religion to erect positive institutions and laws, that it 
absorbs into its province even those temporal ordinances 
which are, strictly speaking, exterior to it. It gives to 
the laws of man the nature of a divine authority, and 
where they exist makes obedience to them a duty. This 
is evident in the case of civil government, the forms 
and officers of which, when once established, are to be 
received for conscience-sake by those who find them- 
selves under them. The same principle is applied in a 
more remarkable manner to sanction customs originally 
indifferent, in the case of the Rechabites ; who were 
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rewarded with a promise of continaanoe as a family^ on 
the gpround of their obseryance of oertain discomforts 
and aosterities, imposed on them by the simple authority 
of an ancestor. 

25. With these principles fresh in the memory^ a 
number of reflections crowd upon the mind in sur- 
veying the face of society^ as at present constituted. 
The present open resistance to constituted power, and 
(what is more to the purpose) the indulgent toleration 
of it, the irreverence towards Antiquity, the unscru- 
pulous and wanton violation of the commands and 
usages of our forefathers, the undoing of their bene- 
factions, the profanation of the Church, the bold trans- 
gression of the duty of Ecclesiastical Unity, the avowed 
disdain of what is called party religion (though Christ 
undeniably made a party the vehicle of His doctrine, 
and did not cast it at random on the world, as men 
would now have it), the growing indifference to the 
Catholic Creed, the sceptical objections to portions of 
its doctrine, the arguings and discussings and oompar- 
ings and correctings and rejectings, and all the train of 
presumptuous exercises, to which its sacred articles are 
subjected, the numberless discordant criticisms on the 
Liturgy, which have shot up on all sides of us ; the gene- 
ral irritable state of mind, which is every where to be 
witnessed, and craving for change in all things ; what 
do all these symptoms show, but that the spiri^ of Saul 
still lives f — that wilfulness, which is the antagonist 
principle to the zeal of David, — the principle of cleaving 
and breaking down all divine ordinances, instead of 
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building np. And with SauFs sin^ Saul's portion awaits 
his followers^ — distraction^ aberration; the hiding of 
Gt)d's countenance ; imbecility^ rashness^ and change- 
ableness in their counsels ; judicial blindness ; fear of 
the multitude ; alienation from good men and faithful 
friends ; subserviency to their worst foes, the kings of 
Amalek and the wizards of Endor. So was it with 
the Jows^ who rojoctod their Messiah only to follow 
impostors; so is it with infidels^ who become the 
slaves of superstition ; and such is ever the righteous 
doom of those who trust their own wills more than 
Gfod's word, in one way or other to be led even- 
tually into a servile submission to usurped authority. 
As the Apostle says of the Roman Christians^ they were 
but slaves of sin, while they were emancipated from 
righteousness. '' What fruit/' he asks, " had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed 7'' 

26. These remarks may at first sight seem irrelevant 
in the case of those who, like ourselves, are bound by 
affection and express promises to the cause of Christ's 
Church ; yet it should be recollected that very rarely 
have its members escaped the infection of the age in 
which they lived: and there certainly is the danger 
of our considering ourselves safe, merely because we do 
not go the lengths of others, and protest against the 
extreme principles or measures to which they are 
committed. 



SERMON X. 

FAITH AND REASON, CONTEASTED AS HABITS OF HIND. 

(Preached oo the Epiphany, 1889.) 

HsB. xi. 1. 

'*2r<m FaUh is the iuhttane§ qf ikim^M kopsdfor, iks tvidsnes (ffHUn^M 

not seen." 

rpHE subject of Faith is one especially suggested to 
-^ our minds by the event which we this day com- 
memorate^ and the great act of grace of which it was 
the first-fruits. It was as on this day that the wise men 
of the East were allowed to approach and adore the 
infant Saviour^ in anticipation of those Gentile multi- 
tudes who^ when the kingdom of Ood was preached, 
were to take possession of it as if by violence, and to 
extend it to the ends of the earth. To them Christ 
was manifested as He is to us, and in the same way ; 
not to the eyes of the flesh, but to the illuminated mind, 
to their Faith. As the manifestation of God accorded 
to the Jews was circumscribed, and addressed to their 
senses, so that which is vouchsafed to Christians is 
universal and spiritual. Whereas the gifts of the 
Gospel are invisible. Faith is their proper recipient; 
and whereas its Church is Catholic, Faith is its bond 
of intercommunion ; things external, local, and sensible 
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being no longer objects to dweU upon on their own 
account^ but merely means of conveying onwards the 
divine gifts from the Giver to their proper home^ the 
heart itself. 

2. As^ then^ Catholicity is the note^ so an inward 
manifestation is the privilege^ and Faith the duty, of 
the Christian Church ; or, in the words of the Apostle, 
'' the OeniU^ " receive " the promise of the Spirit 
through Faith,'' 

3. I shall not, then be stepping beyond the range of 
subjects to which this great Festival draws our attention, 
if I enter upon some inquiries into the nature of that 
special Oospel grace, by which Jews and Oentiles 
apprehend and enjoy the blessings which Christ has 
purchased for them, and which accordingly is spoken 
of in the Collect in the service, as the peculiarity of our 
condition in this life, as Sight will be in the world to 
come. And in so doing, I shall be pursuing a subject, 
which is likely to be of main importance in the contro- 
versies which lie boforo us at this day, and upon which 
I am not speaking now for the first time from this place '. 

I 

4. It is scarcely necessary to prove from Scripture, 
the especial dignity and influence of Faith, under the 
Gospel Dispensation, as regards both our spiritual and 
moral condition. Whatever be the particular faculty or 
frame of mind denoted by the word, certainly Faith is 
regarded in Scripture as the chosen instrument con- 
necting heaven and earth, as a novel principle of action 
most powerful in the influence which it exerts both on 

1 Vide Sermon IV. 
[UKIV. S.] H 
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the heart and on the Divine view of ns^ and yet in itself of 
a nature to excite the contempt or ridicule of the world. 
These characteristics^ its apparent weakness^ its novelty^ 
its special adoption^ and its efficacy^ are noted in snch 
passages as the following : — '' Have faith in God ; for 
verily I say unto yon^ that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain^ Be thou removed^ and be thou cast into the 
sea^ and shall not doubt in his hearty but shall believe 
that those things which he saith shall come to pass^ he 
shall have whatsoever he saith. Therefore I say unto 
you^ what things soever ye desire^ when ye pray^ believe 
that ye receive them^ and ye shall have them.'' And 
again : '' K thou canst believe^ all things are possible 
to him that believeth.'' Again : '^ The preaching of the 
Cross is to them that perish foolishness^ but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God. Where is the 
wise ? where is the scribe f where is the disputer of 
this world ? For after that in the wisdom of Gh>d the 
world by wisdom knew not God^ it pleased God by the 
foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.'' 
Again : '' The word is nigh thee^ even in thy mouth 
and in thy hearty that is^ the word of faith which we 
preach. . . . Faith comoth by hoaringi and hearing by 
the word of God." And again : '' Yet a little while, 
and He that shall come will come, and will not tarry ; 
now the just shall live by faith." . . . And then, soon 
after, the words of the text : '' N6w faith is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen '." 
5. Such is the great weapon which Christianity em- 

s Mark xl. 22—24; iz. 28. 1 Cor. i. 18-21. Rom. x. 8, 17. Heb. 
1. 37, 88. 
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ploys^ whether viewed as a religious scheme^ as a social 
system^ or as a moral role ; and what it is described as 
being in the foregoing texts^ it is also said to be expressly 
or by implication in other passages too nnmerons to cite. 
And I suppose that it will not be denied^ that the first 
impression made upon the reader from all these is^ that 
in the minds of the sacred writers^ Faith is an instru- 
ment of knowledge and action^ unknown to the world 
before, a principle sui generis, distinct from those which 
nature supplies, and in particular (which is the point 
into which I mean to inquire) independent of what is 
commonly understood by Reason*. Certainly if^ after 
all that is said about Faith in the New Testament^ as if 
it were what may be called a discovery of the Gospel, 
and a special divine method of salvation ; if, after all, it 
turns out merely to be a believing upon evidence, or a 
sort*of conclusion upon a process of reasoning, a resolve! 
formed upon a calculation, the inspired text is not level 
to the understanding, or adapted to the instruction, of 
tho unlearned reader. If Faith bo such a principle, how 
is it novel and strange ? 

6. Other considerations may be urged in support of 
the BBsne view of the case. For instance: Faith is 
spoken of as having its life in a certain moral temper *j 

* [*' Wbat it commonly undentood by Reason/' or "Gommon lenae/' 
•• tliat word is often used, is tlie habit of deciding about religiooa 
qnestions with the ofT-hand random judgments which are suggested by 
secuhir principles; vide supra. Discourse iv. At best* by Itcason is 
usually meant, the faculty of Reason exercising itself explicitly by d 
potteriori or evidential methods.] 

* ['rhat is, tho intellectual principles on which tho conelnsions are 
drawn, to whidi Faith assents, are the consequents of a certain ethical 
temper, as their iine gtfd non condition.] 

N 2 
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but argumentative exercises are not moral ; Faith^ then, 
is not the same method of proof as Reason. 

7. Again : Faith is said to be one of the supernatural 
gifts imparted in the Gospel. " By grace have ye been 
savedj through faith^ and that not of yourselves^ it is 
the gift of Ood ;'' but investigation and proof belong 
to man as man^ prior to the Gospel : therefore Faith is 
something higher than Reason. 

8. Again : — That Faith is independent of processes of 
Reason^ seems plain from their respective subject-matters. 
'' Faith Cometh by hearings and hearing by the word of 
Gt>d.'' It simply accepts testimony. As then testi- 
mony is distinct from experience^ so is Faith from 
Reason. 

9. And again : — When the Apostles disparage '^ the 
wisdom of this world/' " disputings/' " excellency of 
speech/' and the like^ they seem to mean very much 
what would now be called trains of argument^ discussion^ 
investigation^ — that is^ exercises of Reason. 

10. Once more : — ^Various instances are given us in 
Scripture of persons making an acknowledgment of 
Christ and His Apostles upon Faith^ which would not 
be considered by the world as a rational conviction upon 
evidence. For instance : The lame man who sat at the 
Beautiful gate was healed on his faith^ afler St. Peter 
had but said^ ''Look on us.'' And that other lame 
man at Lystra saw no miracle done by St. Paul^ but 
only heard him preachy 'when the Apostle^ '' steadfastly 
beholding him^ and perceiving that he had faith to be 
healed^ said with a loud voice^ Stand upright on thy 
feet." Again^ St. Paul at Athens did no miracle^ but 
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preached, and yet '' certain men clave unto him and 
believed/' To the same purpose are our Lord's words, 
when St. John Baptist sent to Him to ask if He were 
the Christ. He wrought miracles, indeed, to re-assure 
him, but added, ''Blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
offended in Me.'' And when St. Thomas doubted of 
His resurrection, He gave him the sensible proof which 
he asked, but He added, '' Blessed are they that have 
not seen, and yet have believed." On another occasion 
He said, '' Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe *." 

11. On the other hand, however, it maybe urged, 
that it is plainly impossible that Faith should be inde- 
pendent of Reason, and a new mode of arriving at truth j 
that the Gospel does not alter the constitution of our 
nature, and does but elevate it and add to it; that 
Sight is our initial, and Reason is our ultimate infor- 
mant concerning all knowledge. .We are conscious 
that we see; we have an instinctive reliance on our 
Reason : how can the claims of a professed Revelation 
be brought home to us as Divine, except through these 7 
Faith, then; must necessarily be resolvable at last Into 
Sight and Reason; unless, indeed, we agree with 
enthusiasts in thinking that faculties altogether new 
are implanted in our minds, and that perceptibly, by 
the grace of the Gospel ; faculties which, of course, are 
known to those who have them without proof; and, to 
those who liave them not, cannot be made known by 
any. Scripture confirms this representation, as often 

• Acts iii. 4; xiv. 9, 10; XTii. 84. Mmtt xi. 6. John xz. 29 j 
iv. 48. 
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as the Apostles appeal to tlieir miracles^ or to the 
Old Testament. This is an appeal to Reason; and 
what is recorded, in some instances, was probably 
or certainly (as it is presumed from the necessity 
of the case) made in the rest, even when not 
recorded. 

12. Such is the question which presents itself to 
readers of Scripture, as to the relation of Faith to 
Aeason : and it is usual at this day to settle it in- dis- 
paragement of Faith, — to say that Faith is but a moral 
quality, dependent upon Reason, — that Reason judges 
both of the evidence on which Scripture is to be re- 
ceived, and of the meaning of Scripture; and then 
Faith follows or not, according to the state of the 
heart ; that we make up our minds by Reason without 
Faith, and then we proceed to adore and to obey by 
Faith apart from Reason ; that, though Faith rests on 
testimony, not on reasonings, yet that testimony, in its 
turn, depends on Reason for the proof of its preten- 
sions, so that Reason is an indispensable preliminary. 

18. Now, in attempting to investigate what are the 
distinct offices of Faith and Reason in religious 
matters, and the relation of the one to the other, I 
observe, first, that undeniable though it be, that 
Reason has a power of analysis and criticism in all 
opinion and conduct, and that nothing is true or right 
but what may be justified, and, in a certain sense, 
proved by it, and undeniable, in consequence, that, 
unless the doctrines received by Faith are approvable 
by Reason, they have no claim to be regarded as true. 
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it does not therefore follow that Faith is actaallj 
grounded on Beason in the believing mind itself; on- 
less^ indeed^ to take a parallel case^ a judge can be 
called the origin, as well as the justifier, of the inno- 
cence or truth of those who are brought before him. 
A judge does not make men honest, but acquits and 
vindicates them : in like manner. Reason need not be 
the origin of Faith, as Faith exists in the very persons 
believing, though it does test and verify it. This, 
then, is one confusion, which must be cleared up in the 
question, — ^the assumption that Beason must be the in- 
ward principle of action in religious inquiries or con- 
duct in the case of this or that individual, because, 
like a spectator, it acknowledges and concurs in what 
goes on; — the mistake of a critical for a creative 
power. 

14. This distinction we cannot fail to recognize as 
true in itself, and applicable to the matter in hand. It 
is what we all admit at once as regards the principle of 
Conscience. No one will say that Conscience is against 
Reason, or that its dictates cannot be thrown into an 
argumentative form; yet who will, therefore, maintain 
that it is not an original principle, but must depend, 
before it acts, upon some previous processes of Reason? 
Reason analyzes the grounds and motives of action : a 
reason is an analysis, but is not the motive itself. As, 
then, Conscience is a simple element in our nature, yet 
its operations admit of being surveyed and scrutinized 
by Reason ; so may Faith be cognizable, and its acts 
be justified, by Reason, without therefore being, in 
matter of fact, dependent upon it; and as we reprobate. 
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under the name of XJtilitarianiBin, the subatitation of 
Beason for Conscience, so perchance it is a parallel 
error to teach that a process of Reason is the nna jui 
non for true religious Faith. When the Gospel is said 
to require a rational Faith, this need not mean more 
than that Faith is accordant to right Reason in the 
a1i>stract, not that it results from it in the particalar 
case. 

15. A parallel and familiar instance is presented by 
the generally-acknowledged contrast between poetical 
or similar powers, and the art of criticism. That art 
is the sovereign awarder of praise and blame, and con- 
stitutes a court of appeal in matters of taste ; as then 
the critic ascertains what he cannot himself create, so 
Reason may put its sanction upon the acts of Faith, 
without in consequence being the source from which 
Faith springs. 

16. On the other hand. Faith certainly does seem, in 
matter of fact, to exist and operate quite independently 
of Reason. Will any one say that a child or uneducated 
person may not savingly act on Faith, without being 
able to produce reasons why he so acts? What suffi- 
cient view has ho of the Evidences of Christianity ? 
What logical proof of its divinity ? If he has none. 
Faith, viewed as an internal habit or act, does not 
depend upon inquiry and examination, but has its own 
special basis, whatever that is, as truly as Conscience has. 
We see, then, that Reason may be the judge, without 
being the origin, of Faith; and that Faith may be 
justified by Reason, without making use of it. This is 
what it occurs to mention at first sight. 
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17. Next^ I obseire, that, whatever be the real dis- 
tinction and relation existing between Faith and 
Reason, which it is not to onr purpose at once to 
determine, the contrast that would be made between 
them, on a popular view, is this, — that Reason requires 
strong evidence before it assents, and Faith is content 
with weaker evidence. 

18. For instance: when a well-known infidel of the 
last century argues, that the divinity of Christianity 
is founded on the testimony of the Apostles, in oppo- 
sition to the experience of nature, and that the laws 
of nature are uniform, those of testimony variable, 
and scoffingly adds that Christianity is founded on 
Faith, not on Reason, what is this but saying that 
Reason is severer in its demands of evidence than 
Faith ? 

19. Again, the founder of the recent Utilitarian 
School insists, that all evidence for miracles, before 
it can be received, should be brought into a court of 
law, and subjected to its searching forms : — this too is 
to imply that Reason demands exact proofs, but that 
Faith accepts inaccurate ones. 

20. The same thing is implied in the notion which 
men of the world entertain, that Faith is but cre- 
dulity, superstition, or fanaticism; these principles 
being notoriously such as are contented with insuffi- 
cient evidence concerning their objects. On the other 
hand, scepticism, which shows itself in a dissatisfaction 
with evidence of whatever kind, is often called by the 
name of Reason. What Faith, then, and Reason are, 
when compared together, may be determined from 
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their counterfeits^ — from the mutual relation of 
credulity and scepticism, which no one can doubt 
about. 

21. In like manner, when mathematics are said to 
lifeline the mind towards doubt and latitudinarianism, 
this arises, according to the statement of one' who 
felt this influence of the study, from its indisposing 
us for arguments drawn from mere probabiUties. 

22. Or, to take particular instances : — ^When the 
proof of Infant Baptism is rested by its defenders on 
such texts as, '^Suffer little children to come unto 
Me','' a man of a reasoning turn will object to such 
an argument as not sufficient to prove the point in 
hand. He will say that it does not follow that infants 
ought to be baptized, because they ought to be 
brought and dedicated to Christ ; and that he waits 
for more decisive evidence. 

23. Again, when the religious observance of a 
Christian Sabbath is defended from the Apostles' 
observance of it, it may be captiously argued that, 
considering St. Paul's express declaration, that the 
Sabbath, as such, is abolished, a more practice, which 
happens to bo recorded in the Acts, and which, for 
what we know, was temporary and accidental, cannot 

• restore what was once done away, and introduce a 
Jewish rite into the Gospel. Religious persons, who 
cannot answer this objection, are pflen tempted to 
impute it to ^' man's wisdom," 'Hhe logic of the 
schools," '^ the pride of reason," and the like, and to 
insist on the necessity of the teachable study of Scrip- 

• BUhop Wttioii. 1 Httt. zU. 14. 
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tore as the means of overcoming it. We are not con- 
cerned to defend the language tliey use; but it is 
plain that they corroborate what has been laid down, 
as implying that Reason requires more evidence for 
conviction than Faith. ' 

24. When, then, Beason and Faith are contrasted 
together. Faith means easiness. Reason, difficulty of 
conviction. Reason is called either strong sense or 
scepticism, according to the bias of the speaker ; and 
Faith, either teachableness or credulity. 

25. The next question, beyond which I shall not 
proceed to-day, is this : — If this be so, how is it con- 
formable to Reason to accept evidence less than Reason 
requires ? K Faith be what has been described, it 
opposes itself to Reason, as being satisfied with the 
less where Reason demands the more. , If, then. 
Reason be the healthy action of the mind, then Faith 
must be its weakness. The answer to this question 
will advance us one step farther in our investigation 
into the relation existing between Faith and Reason. 

26. Faith, then, as I have said, does not demand 
evidence so strong as is necessary for what is commonly 
considered a rational conviction, or belief on the ground 
of Reason ; and why ? For this reason, because it is 
mainly swayed by antecedent considerations. In this 
way it is, that the two principles are opposed to one 
another : Faith is influenced by previous notices, prepos- 
sessions, and (in a good sense ofthe word) prejudices; but 
Reason, by direct and definite proof. The mind that 
believes is acted upon by its own hopes, fears, and 
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existing opinions; whereas it is supposed to reason 
seyerely, when it rejects antecedent proof of a fact^ — 
rqects every thing but the actual evidence producible 
in its favour. This will appear from a very few words. 

27. Faith is a principle of action, and action does not 
allow time for minute and finished investigations. We 
may (if we will) think that such investigations are of 
high value; though, in truth, they have a tendency to 
blunt the practical energy of the mind, while they 
improve its scientific exactness ; but, whatever be their 
character and consequences, they do not answer the 
needs of daily life. Diligent collection of evidence^ 
sifting of arguments, and balancing of rival testimonies, 
may be suited to persons who have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to act when and how they will; they are not 
suited to the multitude. Faith, then, as being a 
principle for the multitude and for conduct, is influenced 
more by what (in language familiar to us of this place) 
are called eUora than by trrifj^ta, — less by evidence, 
more by previously-entertained principles, views, and 
wishes. 

28. This is the case with all Faith, and not merely 
religions. We hear a roport in the streets, or read it 
in the public journals. We know nothing of the 
evidence ; we do not know the witnesses, or any thing 
about them: yet sometimes we believe implicitly, 
sometimes not ; sometimes we believe without asking 
for evidence, sometimes we disbelieve till we receive it. 
Did a rumour circulate of a destructive earthquake in 
Syria or the south of Europe, we should readily credit it ; 
both because it might easily be true, and because it 
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was nothing to us though it were. Did the report 
relate to countries nearor home^ we should try to trace 
and authenticate it. We do not call for evidence till 
antecedent probabilities fail. 

29. Again^ it is scarcely necessary to point out how 
much our inclinations have to do with our belief. It is 
almost a proverb, that persons believe what they wish 
to be true. They will with difficulty admit the failure of 
any cherished project, or listen to a messenger of ill 
tidings. It may bo objected, indeed, that great desire 
of an object sometimes miakos us incredulous that we 
have attained it. Certainly ; but this is only when we 
consider its attainment improbable, as well as desirable. 
Thus St. Thomas doubted of the Resurrection; and 
thus Jacob, especially as having already been deceived 
by his children, believed not the news of Joseph's being 
governor of Egypt. ''Jacob's heckrt fainted, for he 
believed them not . . . but when he saw the waggons 
which Joseph had sent to carry him, the spirit of 
Jacob their father revived.'' 

30. The case is the same as regards preconceived 
opinions. Men readily believe reports unfavourable 
to persons they dislike, or confirmations of theories of 
their own. " Trifles light as air '' are all that the 
predisposed mind requires for belief and action. 

31. Such are the inducements to belief which prevail 
with all of us, by a law of our nature, and whether they 
are in the particular case reasonable or not. When 
the probabilities we assume do not really exist, or our 
wishes are inordinate, or our opinions are wrong, our 
Faith degenerates into weakness, extravagance, super- 
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stition^ eniihaBiasm^ bigotry, prejudice, as the case 
may be ; but when our prepossessions are unexception- 
able, then we are right in believing or not believing, 
not indeed without, but upon slender evidence. 

82. Whereas Beason then (as the word is commonly 
used) rests on the evidence. Faith is influenced by 
presumptions; and hence, while Reason requires 
rigid proofs. Faith is satisfied with vague or defective 
ones. 

83. It will serve to bring out this doctrine into a 
more tangible form, to set down some inferences and 
reflections to which it leads, themselves not unimpor- 
tant. 

84. (1.) First, then, I would draw attention to the 
coincidence, for such it would seem to be, of what has 

. been said, with St. Paul's definition of Faith in the 
text. He might have defined it ** reliance on the word 
of another,^' or '^acceptance of a divine message,'' or 
'^ submission of the intellect to mysteries,'' or in other 
ways equally true and more theological ; but instead of 
such accounts of it, he adopts a definition bearing upon 
its nature, and singularly justifying the view which has 
been here taken of it. *' Faith," he says, " is the sub- 
stance" or realizing ''of things hoped for." It is the 
reckoning that to be, which it hopes or wishes to be ; 
not '' the realizing of things proved by evidence." Its 
desire is its main evidence ; or, as the Apostle expressly 
goes on to say, it makes its own evidence, " being the 
evidence of things not seen." And this is the cause, as 
is natural, why Faith seems to the world so irrational. 
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as St. Paul says in oilier Epistles. Not that it has no 
grounds in Reason^ that is, in evidence ; but because it 
is satisfied with so much less than would be necessary, 
were it not for the bias of the mind, that to the world 
its evidence seems like nothing. 

35. (2.) Next it is plain in what sense Faith is a 
moral principle. It is created in the mind, not so much 
by facts, as by probabilities ; and since probabiUties 
have no definite ascertained value, and are reducible to 
no scientific standard, what are such to each individual, 
depends on his moral temperament. A good and a bad 
man will think very different things probable. In the 
judgment of a rightly disposed mind, objects are desir- 
able and attainable which irreligious men will consider 
to be but fancies. Such a correct moral judgment and 
view of things is the very medium in which the argu- 
ment for Christianity has its constraining influence ; a . 
faint proof under circumstances being more availing 
than a strong one, apart from those circumstances. 

36. This holds good as regards the matter as well 
as the evidence of the Oospel. It is difficult to say 
where the evidence, whether for Scripture or the Creed, 
would be found, if it were deprived of those adven- 
titious illustrations which it extracts and absorbs from 
the mind of the inquirer, and which a merciful Provi- 
dence places there for that very purpose. Texts have 
their illuminating power, from the atmosphere of habit, 
opinion, usage, tradition, through which we see them. 
On the other hand, irreligious men are adequate judges 
of the value of mere evidence, when the decision turns 
upon it ; for evidence is addressed to the Reason^ com- 
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pels the Reason to assent so far as it is strong, and 
allows the Beason to doubt or disbelieve so far as it is 
weak. The blood on Joseph's coat of many colours 
was as perceptible to enemy as to friend; miracles 
appeal to the senses of all men, good and bad ; and, 
while their supernatural character is learned from that 
experience of nature which is common to the just and 
to the unjust, the fact of their occurrence depends on 
considerations about testimony, enthusiasm, imposture, 
and the like, in which there is nothing inward, nothing 
personal. It is a sort- of proof which a man does not 
make for himself, but which is made for him. It exists 
independently of him, and is apprehended from its own 
clear and objective character. It is its very boast that 
it does but require a candid hearing ; nay, it especially 
addresses itself to the unbeliever, and engages to con- 
vert him as if against his will. There is no room for 
choice; there is no merit, no praise or blame, in be- 
lieving or disbelieving; no test of character in the one 
or the other. But a man i» responsible for his faith, 
because he is responsible for his likings and dislikings, 
his hopes and his opinions, on all of whidi his faith 
depends. And whereas unbelievers do not see this 
distinction, they persist in saying that a man is as 
little responsible for his faith as for his bodily functions ; 
that both are from nature ; that the will cannot make a 
weak proof a strong one; that if a person thinks a 
certain reason goes only a certain way, he is dishonest 
in attemptiug to make it go farther ; that if he is after 
all wrong in his judgment, it is only his misfortune, 
not his fault ; that he is acted on by certain principles 
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from without, and must obey the laws of evidence, 
which are necessary and constant. But in truth, though 
a given evidence does not vary in force, the antecedent 
probability attending it does vary without limit, accord- 
ing to the temper of the mind surveying it. 

37. (8.) Again : it is plain from what has been said^ 
why our great divines. Bull and Taylor, not to mention 
others, have maintained that justifying faith is fiie^ 
fomuiia cluiritato, or in St.PauPs words, irum^ 8t' arfdirtf^ 
ivefyfov/jUurf. For as that faith, which is not moral, . 
but depends upon evidence, is fides formcUa ratione, — 
dead faith, which an infidel may have ; so that which 
justifies or is acceptable in God's sight, lives in, and 
from, a desire after those things which it accepts and 
confesses. 

38. (4.) And here, again, we see what is meant by say- 
ing that Faith is a supernatural principle. The laws of 
evidence are the same in regard to the Oospel as to 
profane matters. If they were the sole arbiters of 
Faith, of course Faith could have nothing supernatural 
in it. But love of the great Object of Faith, watch- 
ful attention to Him, readiness to believe Him near, 
easiness to believe Him interposing in human affairs, 
fear of the risk of slighting or missing what may 
really come from Him ; these are feelings not natural 
to fallen man, and they come only of supernatural 
grace ; and these are the feelings which make us think 
evidence sufficient, which falls short of a proof in itself. 
The natural man has no heart for the promises of the 
Gospel, and dissects its evidence without reverence, 
without hope, without suspense, without misgivings; 

[UNIV. s.] o 
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and, while he analyzes that evidence perhaps moi*e 
philosophically than another, and treats it more lomi- 
nonsly, and sums np its result with the precision and 
propriety of a legal tribunal, he rests in it as an end, 
and neither attains the farther truths at which it points, 
nOr inhales the spirit which it breathes. 

39. (5.) And this remark bears upon a fact which has 
sometimes perple'zed Christians, — that those philoso- 
phers *, ancient and modem, who have been eminent 
in physical science, have not unfrequently shown a 
tendency to infidelity. The system of phjrsical causes 
is so much more tangible and satisfying than that of 
final, that unless there be a pre-existent and inde- 
pendent interest in the inquirer's mind, leading him 
to dwell on the phenomena which betoken an Intelli- 
gent Creator, he will certainly follow out those which 
terminate in the hypothesis of a settled order of nature 
and self-sustained laws. It is indeed a great question 
whether Atheism is not as philosophically consistent 
with the phenomena of the physical world, taken 
by themsolyes*, as the doctrine of a creative and 
governing Power. But, however this be, the practical 
safeguard against Atheism in the case of scientific 
inquirers is the inward need and desire, the inward 

* Vide Bacon, de Aog^. Scienfc. { 6. 

[* **Fhjfiioal pbenomena, taken hy ihemtelves ;" that ii, tpart from 
piychological phenomena, apart from moral coniiderations, apart from 
the moral principles by which they must be interpreted, and apart from 
that idea of Qod which wakea np in the mind under the itimnlus of 
intellectual training. The question it, whether physical pbenomena 
logioaUy Uaeh us, or on the other hand logically rtmind us of the Being 
of a Qod. In either case, if they do not bring to us this cardinal truth, 
we are^ in St. Paul's words, *' without excuse."] 
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experience of that Power, existing in the mind before 
and independently of their examination of His material 
world. 

40. (6.) And in this lies the main fallacy of the cele- 
brated argument against miracles, already referred to, 
of a Scotch philosopher, whose depth and subtlety 
all must ] acknowledge. Let us g^nt (at least for 
argument's sake) that judging from the experience 
of Ufe, it is more likely that witnesses should deceive, 
than that the laws of nature should be suspended. 
Still there may be considerations distinct from this ^ 
view of the question which turn the main probabiUty 
the other way, — ^viz. the likelihood, a priori, that a 
Revelation should be given. Hero, then, we see how 
Faith is and is not according to Season; taken to- 
gether with the antecedent probability that Providence 
will reveal Himself to mankind, such evidence of thd 
fact, as is otherwise deficient, may be enough for con-^ 
viction, even in the judgment of Reason. But it need 
not be enough, apart from that probability. That is. 
Reason, weighing evidence only, or arguing from ex- 
temal experience, is counter to Faith ; but, admitting 
the legitimate influence and logical import of the moral 
feelings, it concurs with it. 

41. (7.) Hence it would seem as though Paley had 
hardly asked enough in the Introduction to his work on the 
Evidences, when he says of the doctrine of a future 
state and of a revelation relating to it, *^ that it is not 
necessary for our purpose that these propositions be 
capable of proof, or even that, by arg^uments drawn 
from the light of nature, they can be made out to be 

o 2 
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probable j it is enough that we are able to say concern- 
ing them^ that they are not so violently improbable/' 
^ that the propositions or the facts connected with them 
oaght to be rejected at first sight. This acute and 
ingenious writer here asks leave to do only what the 
Utilitarian writer mentioned in a former place demands 
should be done^ namely^ to bring his case (as it were) 
into court ; as if trusting to the strength of his evidence^ 
dispensing with moral and religious, considerations on 
one side or the other^ and arguing from the mere 
phenomena of the human mind^ that is^ the inducements^ 
motives^ and habits according to which man acts. I 
will not say more of such a procedure than that it 
seems to me dangerous. As miracles^ according to the 
common sayings are not wrought to convince Atheists, 
and, when they claim to be evidence of a Revelation, 
presuppose the being of an Intelligent Agent to whom 
they may be referred, so Evidences in general are 
grounded on the admission that the doctrine they are 
brought to prove is, not merely not inconsistent, but 
actually accordant with the laws of His moral govern- 
ance. Miracles, though they contravene the physical 
laws of the universe, tend to the due fulfilment of its 
moral laws. And in matter of fact, when they were 
wrought, they addressed persons who were already 
believers, not in the mere probability, but even in the 
truth of supernatural revelations. This appears from 
the preaching of our Lord and His Apostles, who are 
accustomed to appeal to the religious feelings of their 
hearers; and who, though they might fail with the 
many, did thus persuade those who were persuaded — 
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not^ indeed^ the sophists of Athens or the. politicians of 
Rome^ yet men of very different states of mind one from 
another^ the pious^ the superstitious^ and the dissolute^ 
different^ indeed^ but all agreeing in this^ in the ac- 
knowledgment of truths beyond this worlds whether 
or not their knowledge was clear^ or their lives con-^ 
sistent, — the devout Jew, the proselyte of the gate, 
the untaught fisherman, the outcast Publican, and the 
pagan idolater. 

42. (8.) And last of all, we here see what divines mean^ 
who have been led to depreciate what are called the 
Evidences of Religion. The last century, a time 
when love was cold, is noted as being especially the 
Age of Evidences ; and now, when more devout and 
zealous feelings have been excited, there is, I need 
scarcely sny, a disposition manifested in various quar- 
ters, to think lightly, as of the eighteenth century, 
so of its boasted demonstrations. I have not here to 
make any formal comparison of the last century with 
the present, or to say whether they are nearer the 
truth, who in these matters advance with the present 
age, or who loiter behind with the preceding. I will 
only state what seems to me njeant when persons 
disparage the Evidences, — viz. they consider that, as 
a general rule, religious minds embrace the Grospel 
mainly on the great antocodcnt probability of a Reve- 
lation, and the suitableness of the Gospel to their 
needs ; on the other hand, that on men of irreligious 
minds Evidences are thrown away. Further, they 
perhaps would say, that to insist much on matters 
which are for the most part so useless for any prac- 
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tical purpose, draws men away from the irae view of 
Christianity, and leads them to think that Faith is 
mainly the result of argument, that religious Truth 
is a legitimate matter of disputation, and that they 
who reject it rather err in judgment than commit sin. 
They think they see in. the study in question a tendency 
to betray the sacredness and dignity of Religion, when 
those who profess themselves its champions allow 
themselyes to stand on the same ground as philosophers 
of the world, admit the same principles, and only aim 
at drawing different conclusions. 

43. For is not this the error, the common and fatal 
error, of the world, to think itself a judge of Beligious 
Truth without preparation of heart ? '' I am the good 
Shepherd, and know My sheep, and am known of 
Mine.'' ** He goeth before them, and the sheep follow 
Him, for they know His voice.'' ** The pure in heart 
shall see Qod :" '' to tl^e meek mysteries are revealed;" 
'' he that is spiritual judgeth all things." '^ The dark-* 
ness comprehendeth it not." Gross eyes see not; 
heavy ears hear not. But in the schools of the world 
the ways towards Truth are considered high roads open 
to all men, however disposed, at all times. Truth is 
to be approached without homage. Every one is con- 
sidered on a level with his neighbour; or rather the 
powers of the intellect, acuteness, sagacity, subtlety, 
and depth, are thought the guides into Truth. Men 
consider that they have as full a right to discuss re- 
ligious subjects, as if they were themselves religious. 
They will enter upon the most sacred points of Faith 
at the moment, at their pleasure, — ^if it so happen, in 
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a careless frame of mind^ in their hoars of recre- 
aiion^ over the wine cup. Is it wonderful that they 
so frequently end in becoming indifferentists^ and 
conclude that Eeligious Truth is but a name^ that all 
men are right and all wrong, from witnessing externally 
the multitude of sects and parties, and from the clear 
consciousness they possess within, that their own in- 
quiries end in darkness 7 

44. Yet^ serious as these dangers may be, it does 
not therefore follow that the Evidences may not be of 
great service to persons in particular frames of mind. 
Careless persons may be startled by them as they 
might be startled by a miracle, which is no necessary 
condition of believing, notwithstanding. Again, they 
often serve as a test of honesty of mind ; their rejection 
being the condemnation of unbelievers. Again, re- 
ligious persons sometimes get perplexed and lose their 
way ; are harassed by objections ; see difficulties which 
they cannot surmount ; are a prey to subtlety of mind 
or over-anxiety. Under these circumstances the varied 
proofs of Christianity will be a stay, a refuge, an 
encouragement, a rallying point for Faith, a gracious 
economy \ and even in the case of the most established 
Christian they are a source of gratitude and reverent 
admiration, and a means of confirming faith and hope. 
Nothing need be detracted from the use of the Evi- 
dences on this score ; much less can any sober mind 
run into the wild notion that actually no proof at all is 
, implied in the maintenance, or may be exacted for 
the profession of 'Christianity. I would only maintain 
that that proof need not be the subject of analysis. 
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or take a methodical form^ or be complete and aym- 
metrioal^ in the believing mind ; and tliat probability is 
its life. I do but say that it is antecedent probability 
that gives meaning to those arguments from facts 
which are commonly called the Evidences of Bevelation; 
that^ whereas mere probability proves nothing, mere 
facts persuade no one; that probability is to fact^ as 
the soul to the body ; that mere presumptions may have 
no force, but that mere facts have no warmth. A 
mutilated and defective evidence suffices for persuasion 
where the heart is alive ; but dead evidences, however 
perfect, can but create a dead faith. 

45. To conclude : It will be observed, I have not yet 
said what Reason really is, or what is its relation to 
Faith, but have merely contrasted the two together, 

• 

taking Reason in the sense popularly ascribed to the 
word. Nor do I aim at more than ascertaining the 
sense in which the words Faith and Reason are used 
by Christian and Catholic writers. If I shall succeed 
in this, I shall be content, without attempting to defend 
it. Half the controversies in the world are verbal ones; 
and could they bo brought to a plain issue, they would 
be brought to a prompt termination. Parties engaged 
in them would then perceive, either that in substance 
they agreed together, or that their difference was 
one of first principles. This is the great object to 
be aimed at in the present age, though confessedly a 
very arduous one. We need not dispute, we need not 
prove, — ^we need but define. At all events, let us, if 
we can, do this first of all ; and then see who are left 
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for us to dispute with^ what is left for us to prove. 
Controversy^ at least in this age^ does not lie between 
the hosts of heaven^ Michael and his Angels on the 
one side^ and the powers of evil on the other; but it is 
a sort of night battle, where each fights for himself, and 
firiend and foe stand together. When men under- 
stand what each other mean, they see, for the most 
part, that controversy is either superfluous or hope- 
loss. 
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SERMON XL 

THB NATUBB OF FAITH IN BELATIOK TO SEASON. 

I 

(Pireached January 13, 1889.) 

1 Cob. i. 27. 

Ood hatl^ ekoMM ikt/ooUih ihing» of iht world to eoufomnd ikt wUe, 
amd Ood hoik chosen the tpeak things of the world to confound the 
thmge which are mighi^" 

1. It is usual at this day to speak as if Faith were 
simply of a moral nature^ and depended and followed 
upon a distinct act of Reason beforehand^ — Beason 
warranting^ on the ground of evidence^ both ample and 
carefully examined, that the Qospel comes from Gk>d^ 
and then Faith embracing it. On the other hand, the 
more Scriptural representation seems to be this, which 
is obviously more agreeable to facts also, that, instead 
of there being really any such united process of reason- 
ing first, and then believing, the act of Faith is sole 
and elementary, and complete in itself, and depends on 
no process of mind previous to it : and this doctrine is 
borne out by the common opinion of men, who, though 
they contrast Faith and Beason, yet rather consider 
Faith to be weak Reason, than a moral quality or act 
following upon Reason. The Word of Life is offered to 
a man ; and, on its being offered, he has Faith in it. 
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Why ? On those two grounds^ — tho word of its human 
messenger^ and the likelihood of the message. And 
why does he feel the message to be probable ? Because 
he has a love for it^ his love being strongs though the 
testimony is weak. He has a keen sense of the intrinsic 
excellence of the message, of its desirableness, of its 
likeness to what it seems to him Divine Goodness would 
vouchsafe did He vouchsafe any, of the need of a 
Bevelation, and its probability. Thus Faith is the 
reasoning of a religious mind, or of what Scripture 
calls a right or renewed heart, which acts upon pre- 
sumptions rather than evidence, which speculates and 
ventures on the future when it cannot make sure 
of it. 

2. Thus, to take the instance of St. Paul preaching 
at Athens: he told his hearers that he came as a 
messenger from that God whom they worshipped 
already, though ignorantly, and of whom their poets 
spoke. He appealed to the conviction that was lodged 
within thorn of tho spiritual nature and the unity of 
God ; and he exhorted them to turn to Him who had 
appointed One to judge the whole world hereafter. 
This was an appeal to the antecedent probability of a 
Bevelation, which would be estimated variously accord- 
ing to the desire of it existing in each breast. Now, 
what was tho evidence he gave, in order to concentrate 
thoso various antecedent presumptions, to which he 
referred, in behalf of tho message which he brought ? 
Very slight, yet something; not a miracle, but his own 
word that God had raised Christ from the dead; very 
like the evidence given to the mass of men now, or 
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rather not so much. No one will saj it was strong 
evidence ; yet, aided by the noyelty, and what may be 
called originality^ of the claim, its strangeness and 
improbabiUty considered as a mere inyention, and the 
personal bearing of the Apostle; and supported by the 
fiill force of the antecedent probabilities which existed, 
and which he stirred within them, it was enough. It 
was enough, for some did believe, — enough, not indeed 
in itself, but enough for those who had love, and there- 
fore were inclined to believe. To those who had no 
fears, wishes, longings, or expectations, of another 
world, he was but ^'a babbler/' those who had such, 
or, in the Evangelist's words in another place, were 
'^ ordained to eternal life,'' ''clave unto him, and be- 
lieved." 

3. This instance, then, seems very fully to justify 
the view of Faith which 1 have been taking, that it is 
an act of Reason, but of what the world would call weak, 
bad, or insufficient Reason ; and that, because it rests 
on presumption more, and on evidence less. On the 
other hand, I conceive that this passage of Scripture 
does not fit in at all with the modem theory nowin esteem 
that Faith is a mere moral act, dependent on a previous 
process of clear and cautious Reason. If so, one would 
think that St. Paul had no claim upon the faith of his 
hearers, till he had first wrought a miracle, such as 
Reason might approve, in token that his message was 
to be handed over to the acceptance of Faith. 

4. Now, that this difference of theories as regards 
the nature of religious Faith is not a trifling one, is 
evident, perhaps, from the conclusions which I drew 
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from it lastweok^which^ if legitimate^ are certainly impor- 
tant : and as feeling it to be a serious difference^ I now 
proceed to state distinctly what I conceive to be the rela- 
tion of Faith to Reason. I observe^ then^ as follows : — 

5. We are surrounded by beings which exist quite 
independently of ns^ — exist whether we exists or cease 
to exist, whether we haye cognizance of them or no. 
These we commonly separate into two great divisions, 
material and immaterial. Of the material we have 
direct knowledge through the senses ; we are sensible 
of the existence of persons and things, of their pro- 
perties and modes, of their relations towards each 
other, and the courses of action which they carry on. 
Of all these we are directly cognizant through the 
senses; we see and hear what passes, and that im- 
mediately. As to immaterial beings, that we have 
faculties analogous to sense by which we have direct 
knowledge of their presence, does not appear, except 
indeed as regards our own soul and its acts. But so 
far is certain at least, that we are not conscious of 
possessing them; and we account it, and rightly, to 
be enthusiasm to profess such consciousness. At times, 
indeed, that consciousness has been imparted, as in 
some of the appearances of Qod to man contained 
in Scripture : but, in the ordinary course of things, 
whatever direct intercourse goes on between the soul 
and immaterial beings, whether we perceive them or 
not, and are influenced by them or not, certainly we 
have no consciousness of that perception or influence, 
such as our senses convey to us in the perception of 
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things material. The senses, then, are the only in« 
straments which we know to be granted to us for 
direct and immediate acquaintance with things external 
to us., Moreover, it is obvious that even our senses 
convey us but a little way out of ourselves, and intro« 
duce us to the external worid only under circumstances, 
under conditions of time and place, and of certain media 
through which they act. We must be near things to 
touch them ; we must be interrupted by no simultaneous 
sounds to hear them; we must have light to see them; 
we can neither see, hear, nor touch things past or future. 

6. Now, Reason is that faculty of the mind by which 
this deficiency is supplied; by which knowledge of 
things external to us, of beings, facts, and events, is 
attained beyond the range of sense. It ascertains for 
us not natural things only, or immaterial only, or 
present only, or past, or future ; but, even if limited 
in its power, it is unlimited in its range, viewed as a 
faculty, though, of course, in individuals it varies in 
range also. It reaches to the ends of the universe, 
and to the throne of Ood beyond them ; it brings us 
knowledge, whether clear or uncertain, still know- 
ledge, in whatever degree of perfection, from every 
side ; but, at the same time, with this characteristic, 
that it obtains it indirectly, not directly. 

7. Reason does not really perceive any thing ; but 
it is a faculty of proceeding froin things that are per- 
ceived to things which are not ; the existence of which 
it certifies to us on the hypothesis of something else 
being known to exist, in other words, being assumed 
to be true. 
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8. Such is Reason^ simply considered; and hence 
the fitness of a number of words which are commonly 
used* to denote it and its acts. For instance : its act is 
usually considered a process^ which^ of course^ a pro- 
gress of thought from one idea to the other must be ; an 
exercise of mind^ which perception through the senses 
can hardly be called; or^ &gaiu^ an investigation^ or 
an analysis; or it is said to compare^ discriminate^ 
jndge^ and decide : all which words imply^ not simply 
assent to the reality of certain external facts^ but a 
search into grounds^ and an assent upon grounds. 
It is, then, the faculty of gaining knowledge upon 
grounds given ; and its exercise lies in asserting one 
thing, because of some other thing; and, when its 
exercise is conducted rightly,, it leads to knowledge ; 
when wrongly, to apparent knowledge, to opinion, and 
error. 

9. Now, if this be Reason, an act or process of Faith, 
simply considered, is certainly an exercise of Reason ; 
whether a right exercise or not is a farther question ; 
and, whether so to call it, is a sufficient account of it, 
is a farther question. It is an acceptance of things as 
real, which the senses do not convey, upon certain pre- 
vious grounds; it is an instrument of indirect knowledge 
concerning things external to us, — the process being 
such as the following : '^ I assent to this doctrine as 
true, because I have been taught it;'' or, '^ because 
superiors tell me so;'' or, '^ because good men think 
so ;'' or, '' because very diflferent men think so ;" or, 
''because all men;" or, ''most men;" or, "because it 
is established;" or, "because persons whom I trust 
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say that it was onoe guaranteed by miracles/' or^ 
'^ because one who is said to have wrought miracles^'' 
or " who says he wrought them/' " has taught it /' or, 
'^ because I haye seen one who saw the miracles /' or, 
''because I saw what I, took to be a miracle;'' or for 
all or some of these reasons together. Some such 
exercise of Reason is the act of Faith, considered in its 
nature. 

10. On the other hand. Faith plainly lies exposed 
to the popular charge of being a faulty exercise of 
Season, as being conducted on insufficient grounds; 
and, I suppose, so much must be allowed on all hands, 
either that it is illogical, or that the mind has some 
grounds which are not fully brought out, when the 
process is thus exhibited. In other words, that when 
the mind savingly believes, the reasoning which that 
belief involves, if it be logical, does not merely proceed 
from the actual evidence, but from other g^unds 
besides, 

11. I say, there is this alternative in viewing the 
particular process of Reason which is involved in Faith ; 
— to say either that the process is illogical, or the sub- 
ject-matter more or less special and recondite ; the act 
of inference faulty, or the premisses undeveloped ; that 
Faith is weak, or that it is unearthly. Scripture says 
that it is unearthly, and the world says that it is weak. 

12. This, then, being the imputation brought against 
Faith, that it is the reasoning of a weak mind, whereas 
it is in truth the reasoning of a divinely enlightened 
one, let me now, in a few words, attempt to show the 
analogy of this state of things, with what takes place in 
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regard to other exercises of Reason also ; that is^ I shall 
attempt to show that Faith is not the only exercise of 
Reason^ which^ when critically examined^ woold be 
called unreasonable^ and yet is not so. 
' 13. (1.) In truth, nothing is more common among 
men of a reasoning turn than to consider that no one 
reasons well but themselves. All men of course think 
that they themselves are right and others wrong, who 
differ from them ; and so far all men must find fault 
with the reasonings of others, jsince no one proposes to 
act without reasons of some kind. Accordingly, so far 
as men are accustomed to analyze the opinions of others 
and to contemplate their processes of thought, they are 
tempted to despise them as illogical. If any one sets 
about examining why his neighbours are on one side in 
political questions, not on another j why for or against 
certain measures, of a social, economical, or civil nature ; 
why they belong to this religious party, not to that ; 
why they hold this or that doctrine; why they have 
certain tastes in literature ; or why they hold certain 
views in matters of opinion ; it is needless to say that, if 
he measures their grounds merely by the reasons which 
they produce, he will have no difficulty in holding them 
up to ridicule, or even to censure. 

14. And so again as to the deductions made from 
definite facts common to all. From the sight of the 
same sky one may augur fine weather, another bad; 
from the signs of the times one the coming in of good, 
another of evil ; from the same actions of individuals one 
infers moral greatness, another depravity or perversity, 
one simplicity, another craft ; upon the same evidence 

[UNIV. S.] P 
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one justifies, another condemns. The miracles of 
Christianity were in early times imputed by some to 
magic, others they converted; the union of its pro- 
fessors was ascribed to seditious and traitorous aims by 
some, while others it moved to say, '^ See how these 
Christians love one another/' The phenomena of the 
physical world have given rise to a variety of theories, 
that is, of alleged facts, at which they are supposed to 
point; theories of astronomy, chemistry, and physiology; 
theories religious and atlj^eistical. The same events are 
considered to prove a particular providence, and not ; 
to attest the divinity of one religion or of another. 
The downfall of the Roman Empire was to Pagans a 
refutation, to Christians an evidence, of Christianity. 
Such is the diversity with which men reason, showing 
us that Faith is not the only exercise of Aeason, which 
approves itself to some and not to others, or which is, 
m the common sense of the word, irrational. 

\h. Nor can. it fairly be said that such varieties do 
arise from deficiency in the power of reasoning in the 
multitude ; and that Faith, such as I have described it, is 
but proved thereby to be a specimen of such deficiency. 
This is what men of clear intellects are not slow to 
imagine. Clear, strong, steady intellects, if they are 
not deep, will look on these difierences in deduction 
chiefly as failures in the reasoning faculty, and will 
despise them or excuse them accordingly. Such are 
the men who are commonly latitudinarians in religion 
on the one hand, or innovators on the other; men of 
exact or acute but shallow minds, who consider all men 
wrong but themselves, yet think it no matter though 
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they be; who regard the parsuit of truth only as a 
syllogistic process, and failure in attaining it as arising 
merely from a want of mental conformity with the laws 
on which just reasoning is conducted. But surely there 
is no greater mistake than this. For the experience of 
life contains abundant evidence that in practical matters^ 
when their minds are really roused, men commonly are 
not bad reasoners. Men do not mistake when their 
interest is concerned. They have an instinctive sense 
in which direction their path lies towards it, and how 
they must act consistently with self-preservation or 
self-aggrandisement. And so in the case of questions 
in which party spirit, or political opinion, or ethical 
principle, or personal feeling, is concerned, men have a 
surprising sagacity, often unknown to themselves, in 
finding their own place. However remote the con- 
nexion between the point in question and their own 
creed, or habits, or feelings, the principles which they 
profess guide them unerringly to their legitimate issues; 
and thus it often happens that in apparently indifferent 
practices or usages or sentiments, or in questions ^of 
science, or politics, or literature, we can almost pro- 
phesy beforehand, from their religious or moral views, 
where certain persons will stand, and often can defend 
them far better than they defend themselves. The 
same thing is proved from the internal consistency of 
such religious creeds as are allowed time and space to 
develope freely ; such as Primitive Christianity, or the 
Medieval system, or Calvinism — a consistency which 
nevertheless is wrought out in and through the rude 
and inaccurate minds of the multitude. Again, it is 

p 2 
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proved from the uniformity observable in the coarse of 
the same doctrine in different ages and countries, 
whether it be political, religious, or philosophical ; the 
laws of Beason forcing it on into the same develop- 
ments, the same successive phases, the same rise, and 
the same decay, so that its recorded history in one 
century will almost suit its prospective course in the 
-next. 

16. All this shows, that in spite of the inaccuracy in 
expression, or (if we will) in thought, which prevails in 
the world, men on the whole do not reason incorrectly. 
If their reason itself were in fault, they would reason 
each in his own way : whereas they form into schools, 
and that not merely from imitation and sympathy, but 
certainly from inteL compulsion, from t^^nsLn- 
ing influence of their several principles. They may 
argue badly, but they reason well ; that is, their pro- 
fessed grounds are no sufficient measures of their real 
ones. And in like manner, though the evidence with 
which Faith is content is apparently inadequate to its 
purpose, yet this is no proof of real weakness or imper- 
fection in its reasoning. It seems to be contrary to 
Reason, yet is not ; it is but independent of and distinct 
from what are called philosophical inquiries, intellectual 
systems, courses of argument, and the like. 

17. So much on the general phenomena which attend 
the exercise of this great faculty, one of the charac- 
teristics of human over brute natures. Whether we 
consider processes of Faith or other exercise of Beason, 
men advance forward on grounds which they do not, 
or cannot produce, or if they could, yet could not prove 
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to be tnie, on latent or antecedent groands which they 
take for granted. 

18. (2.) Next, let it be observed, that however full 
and however precise our prodacible grounds may be, 
however systematic oar method, however clear and 
tangible our evidence, yet when onr argument is traced 
down to its simple elements, there must ever be some- 
thing assumed ultimately which is incapable of proof, 
and without which our conclusion will be as illogical as 
Faith is apt to seem to men of tlie world. 

19. To take the case of actual evidence, and that of 
the strongest kind. Now, whatever it be, its cogency 
must be a thing taken for granted ; so far it is its own 
evidence, and can only bo received on instinct or pre- 
judice. For instance, we trust our senses, and that in 
spito of thoir often deceiving us. They even contradict 
each other at times, yet we trust them. But even were 
they ever consistent, never unfaithful, still their fidelity 
would not be thereby proved. We consider that there 
is so strong an antecedent probability that they are 
faithful, that we dispense with proof. We take the 
point for granted; or, if we have grounds for it, these 
either lie in our secret belief in the stability of nature, 
or in the preserving presence and uniformity of Divine 
Providence, — which, again, are points assumed. As, 
then, the senses may and do deceive us, and yet we 
trust them from a secret instinct, so it need not be 
weakness or rashness, if upon a certain presentiment 
of mind we trust to the fidelity of testimony offered for 
a Revelation. 

20. Again : we rely implicitly on our memory, and 
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that, tooj in spite of its being obviously unstable and 
treacherous. And we trust to memory for the truth 
pf most of our opinions ; the grounds on which we hold 
them not being at. a given moment all present to our 
minds. We trust to memory to inform us what we 
do hold and what we do not. It may be said, that 
without such assumption the world could not go on : 
true ; and in the same way the Church could not go on 
without Faith. Acquiescence in testimony, or in evi- 
dence not stronger than testimony, is the only method, 
as far as we see, by which the next world can be 
revealed to us. 

21. The same remarks apply to our assumption of 
the fidelity of our reasoning powers ; which in certain 
instances we implicitly believe, though we know they 
have deceived us in others. 

22. Were it not for these instincts, it cannot be 
doubted but our experience of the deceivableness of 
Senses, Memory, and Reason, would perplex us much 
as to our practical reliance on them in matters of this 
world. And so, as regards the matters of another, 
they who have not that instinctive apprehension of the 
Omnipresence of God and His unwearied and minute 
Providence which holiness and love create within us, 
must not be surprised to find that the evidence of 
Christianity does not perform an office which was never 
intended for it, — ^viz. that of recommending itself as well 
as the Revelation. Nothing, then, which Scripture says 
about Faith, however startling it may be at first sight, 
is inconsistent with the state in which we find ourselves 
by nature with reference to the acquisition pf know- 
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ledge generally, — a state in which we most assume 
something to prove anything, and can gain nothing 
without a venture. 

23. (3.) To proceed. Next let it be considered, that 
the following law seems to hold in our attainment of 
knowledge, that according to its desirableness, whether 
in point of excellence, or range, or intricacy, so is the 
subtlety of the evidence on which it is received. 
We are so constituted, that if wo insist upon being as 
sure as is conceivable, in every step of our course, we 
must be content to creep along the ground, and can 
never soar. If we are intended for great ends, we are 
called to great hazards; and, whereas we are given 
absolute certainty ' in nothing, we must in all things 
choose between doubt and inactivity, and the con- 
viction that we are under the eye of One who, for 
whatever reason, exercises us with the less evidence 
when He might give us the greater. He has put it 
into our hands, who loves us ; and He bids us examine 
it, indood, with our best judgment, reject this and 
accept that, but still all the while as loving Him in our 
turn ; not coldly and critically, but with the thought of 
His presence, and the reflection that perchance by the 
defects of the evidence He is trying our love of its 
matter; and that perchance it is a law of His Provi- 
dence to speak less loudly the more He promises. 
For instance, the touch is the most certain and cautious, 

{} Here, by " absolate certain ty in nothing/' is meant, as I beiieTOi 
"proofs snch as abeolately to make doabt impossible;" and by "be- 
tween doabt and inaetiTity/' is meant, not formal doobt, bnl^ a state of 
mind which recognises the possibility of doabting. Vide i^f^a i\w, S4J 
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but it is the most circumscribed of our senses^ and 
reaches but an arm's length. The eye^ which takes 
in a far wider range^ acts only in the light. Reason^ 
which extends beyond the province of sense or the 
present time^ is circuitous and indirect in its convey- 
ance of knowledge^ which^ even when distinct^ is traced 
out pale and faint^ as distant objects on the horizon. 
And Faith^ <^gAii^> by which we get to know divine 
things, rests on the evidence of testimony, weak in 
proportion to the excellence of the blessing attested. 
And as Beason, with its great conclusions, is con- 
fessedly a higher instrument than Sense with its 
secure premisses, so Faith rises above Reason, in its 
subject-matter, more than it falls below it in the 
obscurity of its process. And it is, I say, but agree- 
able to analogy, that Divine Truth should be attained 
by so subtle and indirect a method, a method less 
tangible than others, less open to analysis, reducible 
but partially to the forms of Reason, and the ready 
sport of objection and cavil. 

24. (4.) Further, much might be observed concern- 
ing the special delicacy and abstruseness of such 
reasoning processes as attend the acquisition of all 
higher knowledge. It is not too much to say that 
there is no one of the greater achievements of the 
Reason, which would show to advantage, which would 
be apparently justified and protected from criticism, 
if thrown into the technical forms which the science 
of argument requires. The most remarkable victories 
of genius, remarkable both in their originality and the 
confidence with which they have been pursued, have 
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been gained, as though by invisible weapons, by ways 
of thought so rocondite and intricate that the mass of 
men are obliged to take them on trust, till the event 
or other evidence confirms them. Such are the 
methods which penetrating intellects have invented 
in mathematical science, which look like sophisms till 
they issue in truths'. Here, even in the severest of 
disciplines, and in absolutely demonstrative processes, 
the instrument of discovery is so subtle, that technical 
expressions and formulaa are of necessity substituted 
for it, to thread the labyrinth withal, by way of temper- 
ing its difficulties to the grosser reason of the many« 
Or, let it be considered how rare and immaterial (if I 
may use the words) is metaphysical proof : how difficult 
to embrace, even when presented to us by philosophers 
in whoso clearness of mind and good sense we fully 
confide; and what a vain system of words without 
ideas such men seem to be piling up, while perhaps 
we are obliged to confess that it must be we who are 
dull, not they who are fanciful ; and that, whatever be 
the character of their investigations, we want the vigour 
or flexibility of mind to judge of them. Or let us 
attempt to ascertain the passage of the mind, when 
slight indications in things present are made the in- 
formants of what is to be. Consider the preternatural , 
sagacity with which a groat gononJ knows what his 
friends and enemies are about, and what will be the 

\} "The principle of concrete reMoning," which loadi to Faith, "is 
painllel to the method of proof, which is the foandation of modem 
mathematical science, ai contained in the celebrated Lemma, with which 
Newton opens his Frineipia," Easay on Assent, tUL 2, 8.] 
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final result, and where, of their combined moyementSi 
— and then say whether, if ho were required to argue 
the matter in word or on paper, all his most brilliant 
conjectures might not be refuted, and all his producible 
reasons exposed as illogical. 

25. And, in an analogous way. Faith is a process of 
the Reason, in which so much of the grounds of infer- 
ence cannot be exhibited, so much lies in the character 
of the mind itself, in its general view of things, its 
estimate of the probable and the improbable, its im* 

« 

pressions concerning God's will, and its anticipations 
derived from its own inbred wishes, that it will ever 
seem to the world irrational and despicable ; — till, that 
is, the event confirms it. The act of mind, for instance, 
by which an unlearned person savingly believes the 
Gospel, on the word of his teacher, may be analogous 
to the exercise of sagacity in a great statesman or 
general, supernatural grace doing for the uncultivated 
reason what genius does for them. 

26. (5.) Now it is a singular confirmation of this 
view of the subject, that the reasonings of inspired 
men in Scripture, nay, of God Himself, are of this 
rocondito naturo; so much so, that irreverent minds 
scarcely hesitate to treat them with the same contempt 
which they manifest towards the faith of ordinary 
Christians. St. PauPs arguments have boon long ago 
abandoned even by men who professed to be defenders 
of Christianity. Nor can it be said surely tlmt the lino 
of thought (if I may dare so to speak), on which somo 
of our Ever-blessed Saviour's discourses proceed, is 
more intelligible to our feeble minds. And here, more- 
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over, let it be noted that, supposing the kind of reason- 
ing which we call Faith to be of the subtle character 
which I am maintaining, and the instances of professed 
reasoning found in Scripture to be of a like subtlety, 
light is thrown upon another remarkable circumstance, 
which no one can deny, and which some have made an 
objection, — I mean, the indirectness of the Scripture 
proof on which the Catholic doctrines rest. It may be^ 
that such a peculiarity in the inspired text is the proper 
correlative of Faith \ such a text the proper matter for 
Faith to worlc upon ; so that a Scripture such as we 
have, and not such as the Pentateuch was to the Jews, 
may be implied in our being under Faith and not under 
the Law. 

27. (6.) Lastly, it should be observed that the 
analogy which I have been pursuing extends to moral 
actions, and their properties and objects, as well as to 
intellectual exercises. According as objects are great, 
the mode of attaining them is extraordinary; and 
again, according as it is extraordinary, so is the merit 
of the action. Here, instead of going to Scripture, or 
to a religious standard, let me appeal to the world's 
judgment in the matter. Military fame, for instance, 
power, character for greatness of mind, distinction in 
experimental science, are all sought and attained by 
risks and adventures. Courage does not consist in 
calculation, but in fighting against chances. The 
statesman whose name endures, is he who ventures 
upon measures which seem perilous, and yet succeed, 
and can be only justified on looking back upon them. 
Firmness and greatness of soul are shown, when a ruler 
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stands his ground on his instinctive perception of a 
truth which the many sco£f at^ and which seems failing. 
The religious enthusiast bows the hearts of men to a 
voluntary obedience, who has the koonnoss to soo, and 
the boldness to appeal to, principles and feelings deep 
buried within them, which they know not themselves, 
which he himself but by glimpses and at times realizes, 
and which he pursues from the intensity, not the 
steadiness of his view of them. And so in all things, 
great objects exact a venture, and a sacrifice is the 
condition of honour. And what is true in the world, 
why should it not be true also in the kingdom of Ood ? 
We must ''launch out into the deep, and let down our 
nets for a draught 'y* we must in the morning sow our 
seed, and in the evening withhold not our hand, for we 
know not whether shall prosper, cither this or that 
'' He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that 
regardeth the clouds shall not reap/^ He that fails 
nine times and succeeds the tenth, is a more honour- 
able man than he who hides his talent in a napkin ; and 
so, even though the feelings which prompt us to see 
God in all things, and to recognize supernatural works 
in matters of the world, mislead us at times, though 
they make us trust in evidence which we ought not to 
admit, and partially incur with justice the imputation of 
credulity, yet a Faith which generously apprehends 
Eternal Truth, though at times it degenerates into 
superstition, is far better than that cold, sceptical, 
critical tone of mind, which has no inward sense of 
an overruling, ever-present Providence, no desire to 
approach its God, but sits at home waiting for the 
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fearful clearness of His visible coming, whom it might 
seek and find in due measure amid the twilight of the 
present world. 

28. To conclude : such is Faith as contrasted with 
Beason ; — what it is contrasted with Superstition, how 
separate from it, and by what principles and laws 
restrained from falling into it, is a most important 
question, without settling which any view of the subject 
of Faith is of course incomplete ; but which it does not 
fall within my present scope to consider. 



SERMON XIL 

LOVE THE SAPBGUABD OP PAITH AGAINST 

SUPERSTITION. 

(Preached on Whit-Taesday, May 21« 1889.) 

John x. 4^ 6. 

" ITU M%§ep follow Him, for they hmm Hii voie§. And a itranger will 
iksjf mat follow, but will flee from him, for they know not ih§ 9oie$ of 
Hrangort.** 

1. Faith, considered as an exercise of Beason, has this 
characteristic, — that it proceeds far more on antecedent 
grounds than on evidence; it trusts much to presnmp- 
tions, and in doing this lies its special merit. Thus it 
is distinguished from Knowledge in the ordinary sense 
of that word. We are commonly said to know a thing 
when we have ascertained it by the natural methods 
given us for ascertaining it. Thus we know mathe* 
matical truths, when we are possessed of demonstrative 
evidence concerning them; we know things present 
and material by our senses. We know the events of 
life by moral evidence ; we know things past or things 
invisible, by reasoning from certain present conse- 
quences of the facts, such as testimony borne to them. 
When, for instance, we have ascertained the fact of a 
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miracle by good testimony, the testimony of men who 
neither deceive nor are deceived, we may be said to know 
the fact; for we are possessed of those special grounds, 
of that distinct warrant in its behalf, which the nature of 
the case assigns and allows. These special grounds are 
oilen called the Evidence; and when we believe in 
consequence of them, we are said to believe upon 
Reason. 

2. By tlio exorcise of Boason, indeed, is properly 
meant any process or act of the mind, by which, from 
knowing one thing it advances on to know another; 
whether it be true or false Beason, whether it proceed 
from antecedent probabilities, by demonstration, or on 
evidence. And in this general sense it includens of 
course Faith, which is mainly an anticipation or pre- 
sumption ; but in its more popular sense (in which, as 
in former Discourses, I shall here for the most part use 
it) it is contrasted with Faith, as meaning in the main 
such inferences concerning facts, as are derived from 
the facts in question themselves, that is from Evi- 
dences, and which lead consequently to Knowledge. 

3. Faith, then, and Beason, are popularly contrasted 
with one another; Faith consisting of certain exercises 
of Beason which proceed mainly on presumption, and 
Beason of certain exercises which proceed mainly upon 
proof. Beason makes the particular fact which is to 
be ascertained the point of primary importance, con- 
templates it, inquires into its evidence, not of course 
excluding antecedent considerations, but not beginning 
with them. Faith, on the other hand, begins with its 
own previous knowledge and opinions, advances and 
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decides upon antecedent probabilities, that is, on 
gronnds which do not reach so far as to touch precisely 
the desired conclusion, though they tend towards it, 
and may come very near it. It acts, before actual 
certainty or knowledge >, on grounds which, for the 
most part, near as they may come, yet in themselves 
stand clear of the definite thing which is its object. 
Hence it is said, and rightly, to be a venture, to involve 
a risk; or again, to be against Reason, to triumph 
over Reason, to surpass or outstrip Reason, to attain 
what Reason falls short of, to effect what Reason 
finds beyond its powers; or again, to be a principle 
above or beyond argument, not to be subject to the 
rules of argument, not to be capable of defending 
itself, to be illogical, and the like. 

4. This is a view of Faith on which I have insisted 
before now; and though it is a subject which at first sight 
is deficient in interest, yet I believe it will be found to 
repay attention, as bearing immediately on practice. It 
is, moreover, closely connected with the doctrine laid 
down in the text, and with the great revealed truth 
which we commemorate at this Season, and with a view 
to which the Gospel for the day, of which the text forms 
a part, has been selected. 

5. To maintain that Faith is a judgment about facts 
in matters of conduct, such, as to be formed, not so 
much from the impression legitimately made upon the 
mind by those facts, as from the reaching forward 
of the mind itself towards them, — that it is a presump- 
tion, not a proving, — may sound paradoxical, yet 

\} This is what maj be called the ptetasJUMJi 
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Burely is borne out by the actual state of things as 
they come before us every day. Can it^ indeed, be 
doubted that the great majority of those who have 
sincerely and deliberately given themselves to religion 
who take it for their portion, and stake their happiness 
upon it, have done so, not on an examination of evi- 
dence, but from a spontaneous movement of their 
hearts towards it ? They go out of themselves to meet 
Him who is unseen, and they discern Him in such 
symbols of Him as they find ready provided for them. 
Whether they examine afterwards the evidence on 
which their faith may be justified or not, or how far 
soever they do so, still their faith does not originate 
in the evidence, nor is it strong in proportion to their 
knowledge of the evidence ; but, though it may admit 
of being strengthened by such knowledge, yet it may 
be quite as strong without it as with it. They believe 
on grounds within themselves, not merely or mainly 
on the external testimony on which Religion comes to 
jhem. 

6. As to the multitude of professed Christians, they 
indeed believe on mere custom, or nearly so. Not 
having their hearts interested in religion, they may 
fairly be called mere hereditary Christians. I am not 
speaking of these, but of the serious portion of the 
community; aTid I say, that tlicy also, tliough not 
believing merely because their fathers believed, but 
with a faith of their own, yet, for that very reason, 
believe on something distinct from evidence — ^believe 
with a faith more personal and living than evidence 
could create. Mere evidence would but lead to passive 

[UHIV. s.] Q 
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opinion and knowledge; but anticipations and pre- 
Bomptions are tlie creation of tlie mind itself; and the 
£uth wliich exists in them is of an active natare, 
whether in rich or poor, learned or unlearned, young 
or old. They have heard or recollect nothing of ''in- 
terruptions of the course of nature/' '' sensible mira- 
cles/' ''men neither deceivers nor deceived/' and 
other similar topics; but they feel that the external 
religion offered them eKcits into shape, and supplies 
the spontaneous desires and presentiments of their 
minds ; certain, as they are, that some religion must 
be from God, though not absolutely certain or able to 
prove, at starting, nay, nor asking themselves, whether 
some other form is not more simply from Him than 
that which is presented to them. 

7. The same view of Faith, as being a presumption, 
is also implied in our popular mode of regarding it. 
It is commonly and truly said, that Faith is a test of 
a man's heart. Now, what does this really mean, but 
that it shows what he thinks likely to be ? — and what he 
thinks likely, depends surely on nothing else than the 
general state of his mind, the state of his convictions, 
feelings, tastes, and wishes. A fact is asserted, and is 
thereby proposed to the acceptance or rejection of those 
who hear it. Each hearer will have his own view con- 
cerning it, prior to the evidence ; this view will result 
from the character of his mind ; nor commonly will it 
be reversed by any ordinary variation in the evidence. 
If he is indisposed to believe, he will explain away very 
strong evidence ; if he is disposed, he vrill accept very 
weak evidence. On the one hand, he will talk of its 
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being the safer side to believe; on the other hand, 
that he does not feel that he can go so far as to close 
with what is ofifered him. That the evidence is some- 
thing, and not every thing ; that it tells a certain way, 
yet might be more ; he will hold, in either case : bat 
then follows the question, what is to come of the 
evidence, being what it is, and this he decides accord- 
ing to (what is called) the state of his heart. 

8. I do not mean that there is no extent or deficiency 
of evidence sufficient to convince him against his will, 
or at least to silence him ; but commonly the evidence 
for and against religion, whether true religion or false 
religion, in matter of fact, is not of this overpowering 
nature. Neither do I mean that the evidence does not 
bear one way more than another, or have a determinate 
meaning (for Christianity and against Naturalism, for the 
Church and against every other religious body), but that, 
as things are, amid the engagements, the confusion, and 
the hurry of the world, and, considering the private 
circumstances of most minds, few men are in a con- 
dition to weigh things in an accurate balance, and to 
decide, after calm and complete investigations of the 
evidence. Most men must and do decide by the prin- 
ciples of thought and conduct which are habitual to 
them ; that is, the antecedent judgment, with which a 
man approaches tho subject of religion, not only acts 
as a bearing this way or that, — as causing him to go 
out to meet the evidence in a greater or less degree, and 
nothing more, — but, further, it practically colours the 
evidence, even in a case in which he has recourse to 
evidence, and interprets it for him. 

Q 2 
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9. This is the way in whicli judgments are com- 
monly formed concerning facts alleged or reported in 
political and social matters, and for tlie same reason, 
because it cannot be helped. Act we must, yet seldom 
indeed is it that we have means of examining into the 
evidence of the statements on which we are forced to 
act. Hence statements are often hazarded by persons 
interested, for the very purpose of bringing out the 
public mind on some certain point, ascertaining what it 
thinks, and feeling how their way lies, and what courses 
are feasible and safe. And, in like manner, startling or 
unexpected reports are believed or disbeheved, and 
acted on in this way or that, according as the hearer is 
or is not easy of belief, or desirous of the event, or 
furnished with precedents, or previously informed. 
And so in religious matters, on hearing or apparently 
witnessing a supernatural occurrence, men judge of it 
this way or that, according as they are credulous or 
not, or wish it to be true or not, or are influenced by 
such or such views of life, or have more or less know- 
ledge on the subject of miracles. We decide one way 
or another, according to the position of the alleged fact, 
relatively to our existing state of religious knowledge 
and feeling. 

10. I am not saying that such religious judgments 
are parallel to those which we form in daily and secular 
matters, as regards their respective chances of turning 
out correct in the event. That is another matter. 
Eeports in matters of this world are many, and our 
resources of mind for the discrimination of them very 
insufficient. Beligions are few, and the moral powers 
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by which they aro to be accepted op rejected, strong 
and correspondent. It does not follow, then, because 
even the most sagacious minds are frequently wrong in 
their antecedent judgments in matters of this world, , 
that therefore even common minds need be wrong in 
similar judgments about the personal matters of the 
world unseen. It does not follow, because, in the 
insignificant matters of this world, a jpnort judgments 
run counter to judgments on evidence, that therefore, 
in the weightier matters of the next, a merciful Pro- 
vidence may not have so ordered the relation between 
our minds and His revealed will, that presumption, 
which is the method of the many, may lead to the same 
conclusions as examination, which is the method of the 
few. But this is not the point. I am not speaking of 
the trustworthiness of Faith, but of its nature : it is 
generally allowed to be a test of moral character. 
Now, I say that it is a test, as matters of this world 
show, only so far as it goes upon presumptions, what- 
ever follows from this as to the validity of its inferences, 
which is another matter. As far, then, as its being a 
test of moral character is of the essence of religious 
Faith, so far its being an antecedent judgment or pre- 
sumption is of its essence. On the other hand, when we 
come to what is called Evidence, or, in popular lan- 
guage, exercises of Reason, prejudices and mental 
peculiarities are excluded from the discussion; we 
descend to grounds common to all; certain scientific 
rules and fixed standards for weighing testimony, and 
examining facts, are received. Nothing can be urged, 
or made to tell, but what all feel, all comprehend, all 
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can put into words; ourrent language becomes the 
measure of thought; only such conclusions may be 
drawn us can produce their reasons ; only such reasons 
are in point as can be exhibited in simple propositions ; 
the multiform and intricate assemblage of considera- 
tions^ which really lead to judgment and action^ must 
be attenuated or mutilated into a major and a minor 
premiss. Under such circumstances^ there is as little 
virtue or merit in deciding aright as in working a 
mathematical problem correctly; as little g^ilt in de- 
ciding wrongly as in mistakes in accounts^ or in a faulty 
memory in history. 

11. And^ again: — As Faith may be viewed as 
opposed to Reason, in the popular sense of the latter 
word, it must not be overlooked that Unbelief is 
opposed to Reason also. Unbelief, indeed, considers 
itself especially rational, or critical of evidence ; but it 
criticizes the evidence of Religion, only because it does 
not like it, and really goes upon presumptions and pre- 
judices as much as Faith does, only presumptions of an 
opposite nature. This I have already implied. It 
considers a religious system so improbable, that it will 
not listen to the evidence of it; or, if it listens, it 
employs itself in doing what a believer could do, if he 
chose, quite as well, what he is quite as well aware can 
be done ; viz., in showing that the evidence might be 
more complete and unexceptionable than it is. On 
this account it is that unbelievers call themselves 
rational; not because they decide by evidence, but 
because, after they have made their decision, they 
merely occupy themselves in sifting it. This surely is 
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quite plain^ even in the case of Hume, who first asks^ 
''What have we to oppose to such a cloud of wit- 
nesses/' in favour of certain alleged miracles he men- 
tions^ ''but the absolute impossibility or miraculous 
nature of the events which they relate? And this 
surely^'' he adds^ " in the eyes of all reasonable people^ 
will alone be regarded as a sufficient refutation /' that 
is, the antecedent improbability is a sufficient refutation 
of the evidence. And next, ho scoffingly observes, that 
" our most holy Religion is founded on Faith, not on 
Reason/' and that "mere Reason is insufficient to 
convince us of its veracity/' As if his infidelity were 
"founded on Reason/' in any more exact sense; or 
presumptions on the side of Faith could not have, and 
presumptions on the side of unbelief might have, the 
nature of proof. 

12. Such, then, seems to be the state of the case, 
when we carefully consider it. Faith is an exercise of 
presumptive reasoning, or of Reason proceeding on 
antecedent grounds : such seems to be the fact, what- 
ever comes of it. Let us take things as we find them : 
let us not attempt to distort them into what they are 
not. True philosophy deals with facts. We cannot 
make facts. All our wishing cannot change them. We 
must use them. If Revelation has always been offered 
to mankind in one way, it is in vain to say that it ought 
to have come to us in another. If children, if the poor, 
if the busy, con have true Faith, yet cannot weigh 
evidence, evidence is not the simple foundation on 
which Faith is built. If the great bulk of serious men 
believe, not because they have examined evidence, but 
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because they are disposed in a certain way, — ^because 
they are '' ordained to eternal life/' this most be Gk>d's 
order of things. Let us attempt to understand it. 
Let us not disguise it, or explain it away. It may have 
difficulties ; if so, let us own them. Let us fairly meet 
them : if we can, let us overcome them. 

13. Now, there is one very serious difficulty in the 
view which I have taken of Faith, which most persons 
will have anticipated before I refer to it ; that such a 
view may be made an excuse for all manner of prejudice 
and bigotry, and leads directly to credulity and super- 
stition ; and, on the other hand, in the case of unbelief, 
that it afifords a sort of excuse for impenetrable ob- 
duracy. Antecedent probabilities may be equally avail- 
able for what is truo^ and what pretends to be true, for 
a Revelation and its counterfeit, for Paganism, or Ma- 
hometanism, or Christianity. They seem to supply no 
intelligible rule what is to be believed, and what not ; 
or how a man is to pass from a false belief to a true. 
If a claim of miracles is to be acknowledged because it 
happens to be advanced, why not in behalf of the 
miracles of India, as well as of those of Palestine ? If 
the abstract probability of a Revelation be the measure 
of genuineness in a given case^ why not in the case of 
Mahomet, as well as of the Apostles ? How are we to 
manage (as I may say) the Argument from Presump* 
tion in behalf of Christianity, so as not to carry it out 
into an argument against it ? 

14. This is the difficulty. It is plain that some safe- 
guard of Faith is needed, some corrective principle 
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which will secure it from ninning (as it were) to seed, 
and becoming superstition or fanaticism. All parties 
who have considered the subject seem to agree in 
thinking some or other corrective necessary. And 
here reasoners of a school which has been in fashion of 
late years have their answer ready, and can promptly 
point out what they consider the desired remedy. 
What, according to them, forms the foundation of 
Faith, is also its corrective. ''Faith is built upon 
Reason ', and Reason is its safeguard. Cultivate the 
Reason, and in the same degree you lead men both to 
the acknowledgment, and also to the sober use of the 
Gospel. Their religion will be rational, inasmuch as 
they know why they believe, and what. The young, 
the poor, the ignorant, those whose reason is unde- 
veloped, are the victims of an excessive faith. Give 
them, then, education; open their minds; enlighten 
them ; enable them to reflect, compare, investigate, and 
infer ; draw their attention to the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. While, in this way, you bring them into the 
right path, you also obviate the chance of their wan- 
dering from it; you tend to prevent enthusiasm and 
superstition, while you are erecting a bulwark against 
infidelity.'* 

15. This, or something like this, is often maintained, 
and, if correctly, it must be confessed, nothing can be 
more extravagant than to call Faith an exercise or 
act of Reason, as I have done, when, in fact, it needs 
Reason ; such language does but tend to break down 
the partition-wall which separates Faith from Super- 

[* On processes of a logical or explicit character.] 
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Btition^ and to allow it to dissipate itself in every 
variety of excess^ and to throw itself away upon the 
most unworthy and preposterous' objocts. 

16. This is what^ perhaps^ vrill be objected ; and yet 
I am not unwilling to make myself responsible for the 
difficulty in question^ by denying that any intellectual 
act is necessary for right Faith besides itself; that it 
need be much more than a presumption '^ or that it 
need be fortified and regulated by investigation ; by 
denjring, that is^ that Beason is the safeguard of Faith. 
What^ then, is the safeguard, if Beason is not ? I shall 
give an answer, which may seem at once common-place 
and paradoxical, yet I believe is the true one. The 
safeguard of Faith is a right state of heart. This it is 
that gives it birth ; it also disciplines it. This is what 
protects it from bigotry, credulity, and fanaticism. It 
is holiness, or dutifulness, or the new creation, or the 
spiritual mind, however we word it, which is the 
quickening and illuminating principle of true faith, 
giving it eyes, hands, and feet. It is Love which forms 
it out of the rude chaos into an image of Ohrist ; or, 
in scholastic language, justifying Faith, whether in 
Pagan, Jew, or Christian, is fdea formuta cha/riiaie. 

17. '^Verily, verily,. I say unto you,** says the Divine 

Speaker, " I am the Door of the sheep I am 

the Good Shepherd, and know My sheep, and am 
known of Mine.'* 

18. ^' Ye believe not, because ye are not of My sheep, . 

[* It U a prerampUon, not as being a mere conjecture, bat beeanae 
tbe mind cannot matter itt own reasons and anticipates in its oonolosions 
a logical exposition of tbem.] 
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.as I said unto you. My sheep hear My voice^ and I 
know them^ and they follow Me \ and I give unto them 
eternal Life^ and they shall never perish^ neither shall 
any one pluck them out of My hand/' 

19. ''He that entereth in by the door is the Shep- 
herd of the sheep. To Him the porter openeth^ and 
the sheep hear His voice^ and He calleth His own sheep 
by name^ and leadeth them out. And when He putteth 
forth His own sheep^ Ho goeth before them, and the 
sheep follow Him, for they know His voice. And a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from Him, 
for they know not the voice of strangers.'' 

20. What is here said about exercises of Reason, in 
order to believing ? What is there not said of sym- 
pathetic feeling, of newness of spirit, of love 7 It was 
from lack of love towards Christ that the Jews dis- 
cerned not in Him the Shepherd of their souls. " Ye 
believe not, because ye are not of My sheep. My sheep 
hear My voice, and follow Me." It was the regenerate 
nature sent down from the Father of Lights which 
drew up the disciples heavenward, — ^which made their 
afifections go forth to meet the Bridegroom, and fixed 
those afifections on Him, till they were as cords of love 
staying the heart upon the Eternal. ''All that the 
Father giveth Me, shall come to Me. No man can 
come unto Mo, except the Father which hath sent Me 
draw him. It is written in the Prophets, And they 
shall be all taught of God. Every man, therefore, that 
hath heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
Me." It is the new life, and not the natural reason, 
which leads the soul to Christ. Does a child trust his 
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parents beoause he has proved to himself that they are 
sach^ and that they are able and desirous to do him 
good^ or from the instinct of aflbctiou ? Wo heliove, 
because we lave *. How plain a truth I What g^ain iis 
it to be wise above that which is written ? Why^ 
men^ deface with your minute and arbitrary philosophy 
the simplicity, the reality, the glorious liberty of the 
inspired teaching? Is this your godly jealousy for 
Scripture f this your abhorrence of human additions f 

21. It is the doctrine, then, of the text, that those 
who believe in Christ, believe because they know 
Him to be the Good Shepherd; and they know Him 
by His voice; and they know His voice, because 
they are His sheep ; that they do not follow 8ti*angers 
and robbers, because they know not the voice of 
strangers : moreover, that they know and follow Christ, 
upon His loving them. " I am come that they might 

have life The hireling fleeth, because he is a 

hireling, and careth not for the sheep/' The divinely- 
enlightened mind sees in Christ the very Object whom 
it desires to love and worship, — ^the Object correlative 
of its own afifections ; and it trusts Him, or believes, 
from loving Him. 

22. The same doctrine is contained in many other 
places, as in the second chapter of St. Paul's First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In this passage, doubtless, 
there are one or two expressions, which, taken by 
themselves, admit, and may well be taken to include, 
another interpretation : as a whole, however, it dis- 

[^ Tbii metna, not lore precisely, but ike virtue of religiouineM, under 
wliich may be laid to fall the pia affhoiio, or voluntas oredendL] 
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tinctly teaches the nothingness of natural Beason ', and 
the aU-snfficiency of supernatural grace in the conver- 
sion of the soul. " And I, brethren^ when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of wisdom," 
(with discussion, argument, elaborate proof, cumulation 
of evidence,) "declaring unto you the testimony of 
God. For I determined not to know any thing among 

you, save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified And 

my speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man^s wisdom,'* not with the reasonings of 
the schools, " but in demonstration of the Spirit, and 
of power,*' with an inward and spiritual conviction, 
" that your Faith should not stand in the wisdom of 
men,'* natural Reason, " but in the power of God,'* His 
regenerating and renewing influences. ''But the 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God, for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned : but 
he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man. For who hath known the mind of 
the Lord, that he may instruct Himf But we have 
the mind of Christ.'* Here a certain moral state, and 
not evidence, is made the means of gaining the Truth, 
and the beginning of spiritual perfection. 

23. In like manner St. John : '' They went out from 
us, but they were not of us ; for if they had been of us, 
they would no doubt have continued with us ; but they 
went out, that they might be made manifest that they 

[* That is the nothingness of Beason, not when viewed as a personal 
act, instinctive, nnconscioos, presnmptiTe, and having, as its condition, a 
certain ethical character, bnt as an appreciation of ezplieit evidences.] 
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were not all of us. Bat 70 have an unction from the 
Holy One^ and ye know all things/' If this anotion and 
this knowledge which Ood the Holy Ohost bestows^ be 
a moral gift^ (as who will deny?) then also most our 
departing from Christ arise from the want of a moral 
g^t^ and^our adhering to Him must be the consequence 
of a moral gift. 

24. Again : — '^ The anointing which ye have received 
of Him abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth you of 
all things, and is true and is no lie, and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in Him'.'' Surely the 
faculty by which we know the Truth is here represented 
to us, not as a power of investigation, but as a mqral 
perception. 

25. If tliisj then, is the roal stato of Uie case (as I ' 
do think would be granted by all of us, if, discarding 
systems, we allowed Scripture to make its legitimate 
and full impression upon our minds), if holiness, 
dutifulness, or love, however we word it, and not 
Reason, is the eye of Faith, the discriminatiug prin- 
ciple which keeps it from fastening on unworthy ob- 
jects, and degenerating into enthusiasm or superstition, 
it now follows, to attempt to analyze the process by 
which it does so. I mean, let us examine }um it does 
so, what in the actual course of thinking and determining 
is the mode by which Love does regulate as well as 
animate Faith, guiding it in a clear and high path, 
neither enervated by excitement, nor depressed by 
bondage, nor distorted by extravagance. For till we 

• 1 Cor. iL 1 2. 4. 14—16. 1 John ii. 19 20-27. 
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have done this in some good measure^ it is plain that 
we have made little advance towards grasping the 
meaning of the Scripture statements on the subject. 
I will make an endeavour this way^ as far as time 
permits, and so bring my present remarks to an end. 

26. Bight Faith is the faith of a right mind. Faith 
is an intellectual act ; right Faith is an intellectual act, 
done in a certain moral disposition. Faith is an act of 
Reason, viz. a reasoning upon presumptions; right 
Faith is a reasoning upon holy, devout, and enlightened 
presumptions. Faith ventures and hazards; right 
Faith ventures and hazards deliberately, seriously, so- 
berly, piously, and humbly, counting the cost and 
delighting in the sacrifice. As far as, and wherever 
Love is wanting, so far, and there, Faith runs into 
excess or is perverted. The grounds of Faith, when 
animated by the spirit of love and purity, are such as 
these : — that a Revelation is very needful for man ; that 
it is earnestly to be hoped for from a merciful God ; that 
it is to be expected ; nay, that of the two it is more pro- 
bable that what professes to be a Revelation should be 
or should contain a Revelation, than that there should 
be no Revelation at all ; that, if Alnughty God inter- 
poses in human affairs, His interposition will not be in 
opposition to Uis known attribufccs, or to His doalings 
in the world, or to certain previous revelations of His 
will ; that it will be in a way worthy of Him ; that it 
is likely to bear plain indications of His hand; that it 
will be for great ends, specified or signified; and more- 
over, that such and such ends are in their nature great. 
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Buoh and such a message important^ such and such means 
worthy^ sucli and such ciroamstances congraoos. I 
consider that under the guidance of such anticipations 
and calculations as these, which Faith — ^not mere Faith, 
but Faith working by Love — suggests, the honest 
mind may, under ordinary circumstances, be led, and 
practically is led, into an acceptable, enlightened, and 
saying apprehension of Divine Truth without that 
formal intimacy add satisfaction with the special evi- 
dence existing for the facts believed, which is commonly 
called Reasoning, or the use of Reason, and which 
i*esults in knowledge. Some instances will serve to 
explain how : — 

27. (1.) Superstition, in its grossest form, is the 
worship of evil spirits. What the Gentiles sacrifice is 
done (we are told) " to devils, not to God ;'* their table 
is '' the table of devils." " They offered their sons and 
their daughters unto devils '." It is needless to say, 
that the view above taken of the nature of Religious 
Faith has no tendency towards such impieties. Faith, 
indeed, considered as a mere abstract principle, certainly 
does tend to humble the mind before any thing which 
comes with a profession of being supernatural ; not so 
the Faith of a religious mind, a right religious Faith, 
which is instinct with Love towards God and towards 
man. Love towards man will make it shrink from 
.cruelty; love towards God from false worship. This 
is idolatry, to account creatures as the primary and 
independent sources of providence and the ultimate 
objects of our devotion. I say, the principle of Love, 

1 1 Cor. X. 20. Pi. ctI. 87. 
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acting not by way of inquiry or argument, but spon- 
taneously and as an instinct, will cause the mind to 
recoil from cruelty, impurity, and the assumption of 
divine power, though coming with ever so superhuman 
a claim, real or professed. And though there are cases 
in which such a recoil is erroneous, as arising from 
partial views or misconceptions, yet on the whole it will 
bo found a correct index of the state of tho case, and a 
safe direction for our conduct. 

28. (2.) Again : another kind of Superstition, as the 
word is usually understood, is the payment of religious 
honour to things forbidden. Such were some of the 
idolatries to which the Israelites surrendered them- 
selves, as tho worship of the goldon calf. Moreover, 
when a ritual lias directly been given from heaven, what 
is not commanded may be accounted forbidden, except 
a power of making additions has been granted ; it being 
the same undutifulness to supersede or alter the revealed 
manner of approaching God, as to adopt means actually 
unlawful. Such might be the continued worship of tho 
Brazen Serpent, which, though at a certain juncture an 
ordained symbol and instrument of God, nevertheless, 
in a rigid system of rites, such as the Mosaic, could not 
be honoured in continuance at the people^s will, espe- 
cially with self-devised rites, without great undutifulness, 
or lack of love. On the other hand, Nebuchadnezzar's 
homage to Daniel, when the king ''fell on his face and 
worshipped him, and commanded that they should offer 
an oblation and sweet odours unto him/' was accepted 
by the Prophet, as coming from a heathen, to whom 
such works of reverence had not been forbidden by any 
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imposed ritual^ and who on the otiher hand could not 
mean to acknowledge Daniel as the very source of pro- 
phetic knowledge^ both because the Prophet had himself 
just declared that there was a ''Ood in heaven that 
reyealeth secrets^ and maketh known to the king 
Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter days/' 
and also because the king himself^ while commanding 
the oblation^ proceeds to say, ''Of a truth it is that 
your Ood is a God of gods, and a Lord of kings, and 
a Beyealer of secrets, seeing thou couldest reveal 
this secret/' Nebuchadnezzar then (it would seem) 
did not stop short of Ood; but honoured Daniel 
as God's visible emblem, and that without any re- 
vealed prohibition of his doing so. And if so, his 
faith did not evince any deficiency of love, or any 
superstition. 

29. (3.) Here we may lay it down as a principle, 
that what is superstition in Jew or Christian is not 
necessarily such in heathen ; or what in Christian is not 
in Jew. Faith leads the mind to communion with the 
invisible God \ its attempts at approaching and pleasing 
Him are acceptable or not, according as they are or are 
not self-willed ; and they are self-willed when they are 
irrespective of God's revealed will. It was a super- 
stition in the Israelites, and not faith, to take the Ark 
to battle uncommanded, and they were punished with 
the loss of it. It was no superstition in the Philistines, 
abundantly superstitious and wicked as they otherwise 
were, to yoke the kino to the Ark, and to leave them to 
themselves to see what they would do; thus making 
trial of the Ark's sacredness. It was a trial which 
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could but be unsuccessful^ but might give them assur- 
ance ; and whatever of heathen irreverence there was in 
the circumstances of the action^ yet still it was to a 
certain extent a tacit^ or (if we will) an unwilling, 
acknowledgment of the God of Israel. Again, sacrifices 
of blood were not necessarily superstitious in heathen; 
they would be most superstitious and profane in Chris- 
tians, as being superseded by the great Atonement 
made once for all, and the continual Memory of it in 
Holy Communion. On the other hand, the Sign of the 
Cross in Baptism would be superstitious, unless the 
Church had " power to decree rites and ceremonies in 
the worship of God.'* 

30. (4.) Again : when the barbarous people of 
Melita saw the viper fasten upon St. Paul's hand, first 
they considered him a murderer, then a god. What is 
to be said of their conduct ? Plainly it evinced Faith ; 
but was it healthy Faith or perverted? On the one 
hand, they had a sense of the probability of super- 
natural interference such, as to lead them to accept this 
occurrence as more than ordinary, while they doubted 
and wavered in their interpretation of it according as 
circumstances varied. Faith accepted it as super- 
natural ; and in matter of fact they were not wrong in 
the main point. They judged rightly in thinking that 
God's presonco was in somo immodiato way with St. 
Paul ; Reason, following upon Faith, attempted to de- 
duce from it. Their reasoning was wrong, their faith 
was right. But did it not involve Superstition ? We 
must distinguish here. It is no refinement, surely, to 
say that they were not superstitious, though their con- 
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dact, viewed in itself, was such. Their reasoning was 
superstitious in our idea of Superstition ; I mean, with 
our superior knowledge of religious truth, we are able 
to say that they were seeing in things visible what was 
not there, and drawing conclusions which were not 
valid ; but it needs to be proved that they acted pre- 
posterously or weakly under their circumstances. I am 
speaking, be it observed, of their incidental reasoning; 
and concerning this I say that it does not become us, 
who are blessed with light, which gives us freedom 
from the creature by telling us definitely where are the 
paths and dwelling-places of God in the visible world, 
to despise those who were '^ seeking Him, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him/' Superstition is a 
faith which falls below that standard of religion which 
Ood has given, whatever it is. We are accustomed 
naturally and fairly to define, according to our own 
standard, what things are abstractedly superstitious 
and what are not ; but we have no right to apply this 
standard, in particular cases, to other men whose 
circumstances are difierent from our own. 

81. (5.) The woman with the issue of blood, who 
thought to be healed by secretly touching our Lord's 
garment, may perhaps be more correctly called super- 
stitious than the barbarians of Melita. Yet it is 
remarkable that even she was encouraged by our Lord, 
and that on the very ground of her faith. In His judg- 
ment, then, a religious state of mind, which is not fi*ce 
from Superstition, may still be Faith, — nay, and high 
Faith. "Daughter,'' He said, "be of good comfort ; thy 
faith hath made thee whole ; go in peace, and be whole 
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of thy plague/' I have said that she showed a more 
saperstitious temper than the people of Melita^ inas- 
^much as what she did was inconsistent with what she 
knew. Her faith did not rise to the standard of her 
own light. She knew enough of the Good Shepherd to 
have directed her faith to Him as the one source of all 
good^ instead of which she lingered in the circumstances 
;>and outskirts of Uis Divine Perfections. She in effect 
regarded the hem of His garment as an original prin- 
ciple of miraculous power, and thereby placed herself 
almost in the position of those who idolize the creature. 
Tet even this seems to have arisen from great humble- 
ness of mind: like the servants of the ruler of the 
synagogue, who were then standing by, she feared pro* 
bably to " trouble the Master '* with her direct inter-* 
cession ; or like the Apostles on a subsequent occasion, 
who rebuked those who brought children for His touch, 
she was unwilling to interrupt Him ; or she was full of 
her own unworthiness, like the centurion who prayed 
that Christ would not condescend to enter his roof, but 
would speak the word instead, or send a messenger. 
She thought that a little one, such as herself, might 
come in for the crumbs from His table by chance, and 
without His distinct bidding, by the perpetual operation 
and spontaneous exuberance of those majestic general 
laws on which Ho wrought miracles. In all this, — in 
her faith and her humility, her faith tinged with super- 
stition, her abject humility, — she would seem to re- 
semble such worshippers in various ages and countries 
in the Christian Church, as have impaired their simple 
veneration of the Invisible, by an undue lingering of 
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mind upon the outward emblems which they have con- 
sidered He had blessed. 

82. (6.) One more instance shall be added, — ^tliat of 
the Prophet from Judah, who had a message brought 
him by a lying Prophet in the name of the Lord, 
bidding him go home with him. Had he not been a 
Prophet himself, had he known for certain the other to 
have been a Prophet ; nay, or even considering that that 
other called himself such, and that prophets then were in 
Israel, there would have been nothing very superstitious 
or wrong in his yielding to his solicitations. But of course 
the character of the act was quite changed, considering 
his own commission, and the express directions which 
had been given him how to conduct himself in the 
apostate land. K he went back with his seducer merely 
to refresh himself, as it would appear, of course neither 
Faith nor Superstition had any thing to do with his 
conduct, which was a mere yielding to temptation; 
but if he did suppose that he was thereby com- 
mending himself to God, he showed credulousness, not 
Faith. 

33. And here we see why it is not Faith, but crodu- 
lousnoss and superstition, to listou to idio tales of appa- 
ritions, charms, omens, and the like, which may be 
current even in a Christian land ; viz. because we have 
already received a Revelation. The miracles, which we 
believe, indispose us to believe the report of other miracles 
which are external to the revealed system. We have 
found the Ghrist, we are not seeking. And much more, 
if the doctrine put forth in the professed revelation of 
to-day contradicts or invalidates the doctrine of those 
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revelations which have been received from the be- 
ginning. Hence we are expressly warned in Scripture, 
that though an Angel from heaven preach unto us any 
other Gospel than that we have received, he must be 
pronounced anathema. 

34. And this was the sin of the Judaizers, that having 
received the Spirit, they went back for perfection to 
the rites of the Law then abolished. In like manner 
the Israelites had been warned by Moses : '' If there 
arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and 
giveth thee a sign or a wonder, and the sign or the 
wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, 
saying, Let us go after other gods, which thou hast not 
known, and lot us serve them ; thou shalt not hearken 
unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer of 
dreams, for the Lord your God proveth you, to know 
whether ye love the Lord your God with all your heart 
and with all your soul.'^ And hence it was a point of 
especial moment with St. Paul to prove that the Gospel 
was not an annulling of the Law, but its fulfilment, 
built upon it and intended by it ; and that in the rejection 
of the Jews and the calling of the Gentiles, the old 
Church as well as the old Commandment was still 
preserved. 

35. And thus, even in the case of the heathen, the 
Apostle was anxious to pay duo respoct to the truths 
which they already admitted, and to show that the 
Gospel was rather the purification, explanation, develop- 
ment, and completion of those scattered verities of 
Paganism than their abrogation. " Whom therefore ve 
ignorantly worship,^' he says, '' Him declare I unto you. 
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In other words^ it was not liis method to represent the 
faithj to which he exhorted his hearers^ as a state of 
mind utterly alien from their existing knowledge^ their 
conyictions^ and their moral character. He drew them 
on, not by unsettling them, but tlirough their own 
system, as fai* as might be, — by persuasives of a positive 
nature, and which, while fitted to attract by their innate 
truth and beauty, excluded by their very presence 
whatever in Paganism was inconsistent with them. 
What they already were, was to lead them on, as by a 
venture, to what they wore not ; what they know was 
to lead them on, upon presumptions, to what they as 
yet knew not. Neither of Jew nor of Gentile did he 
demand Faith in his message, on the bare antecedent 
ground that God was every where, and therefore, if so 
be, might be with himself in particular who spoke to 
them ; nor, again, did he appeal merely to his miracu- 
lous powers ; but he looked at men steadfastly, to see 
whether they had '^ faith to be healed /^ he appealed to 
that whole body of opinion, affection, and desire, which 
made up, in each man, his moral self; which, distinct 
from all guesses and random efforts, set him forward 
steadily in one direction, — which, if it was what it should 
be, would respond to the Apostle's doctrine, as the 
strings of one instrument vibrate with another, — which, 
. if it was not, would either not accept it, or not abide in 
it. He taught men, not only that Almighty God was, 
and was evei*y where, but that He had certain moral 
attributes; that He was just, true, holy, and merciful; 
that His representative was in their hearts ; that He 
already dwelt in them as a lawgiver and a judge, by a 
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sense of right and a conscience of sin ; and that what he 
himself was then bringing them fulfilled what was thus 
begun in them by nature^ by tokens so like the truth, 
as to constrain all who loved God under the Religion 
of Nature to believe in Him as revealed in the 
Gospel. 

36. 'Such, then, under all circumstances, is real 
Faith ; a presumption, yet not a more chanco conjecture, 
— a reaching forward, yet not of excitement or of 
passion, — a moving forward in the twilight, yet not- 
without clue or direction ; — a movement from something 
known to something unknown, but kept in the narrow 
path of truth by the Law of dutifulness which inhabits 
it, the Light of heaven which animates and guides it,— ^ 
and which, whether feeble and dim as in the Heathen> 
or bright and vigorous as in the Christian, whether 
merely the awakening and struggling conscience, or 
the " affection of the Spirit,'' whether as ia timid hope, 
or in the fulness of love, is, under every Dispensation, 
the one acceptable principle commending us to God for 
the merits of Christ. And it becomes superstition or 
credulity, enthusiasm or fanaticism, or bigotry, in pro- 
portion as it emancipates itself from this spirit of wisdom 
and understanding, of counsel and ghostly strength, of 
knowledge and true godliness, and Jioly fear. And 
thus I would answer the question ho Vit may be secured 
from excess, without the necessity of employing what is 
popularly called Reason for its protection, — I mean 
processes of investigation, discrimination, discussion, 
argument, and inference. It is itself an intellectual act. 
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and it takes its character from the moral state of the 
agent. It is perfected, not by intellectual cultiyation, 
but by obedience^ It does not change its nature or its 
function, when thus perfected. It remains what it is in 
itself, an initial principle of action; but it becomes 
changed in its quality, as being made spiritual. It is 
as before a presumption, but the presumption of a 
serious, sober, thoughtful, pure, affectionate, and devout 
mind. It acts, because it is Faith ; but the direction, 
firmness, consistency, and precision of its acts, it gains 
from Love. 

87. Let these remarks suffice,, insufficient as they are 
in themselyes, on the relation and distinction between 
Faith and Superstition. Other important questions, 
however, remain, which have a claim on the attention 
of all who would gain clear notions on an important 
and difficult subject. 



SERMON XIIL 

IMPLICIT AND EXPLICIT BM80N. 
(Proacliod on St. Peter's Day, 1840.) 

1 Pet. ill. 15. 

'* Sanctify the Lord Ood in your hearts ; and he read^ alwtfye to ^ve 
an answer to every man that asketh tfon a reason of the hope thai is 
in you, with meekness and fear,** 

OT. PETER'S faith was one of his characteristic 
^ graces. It was ardent^ keen^ watchful^ and prompt. 
It dispensed with argument, calculation, deliberation, 
and delay, whenever it heard the voice of its Lord 
and Saviour: and it heard that voice even when its 
accents were low, or when it was unaided hj the testi- 
mony of the other senses. When Christ appeared 
walking on the sea, and said, " It is I/* Peter answered 
Him, and said, '' Lord, if it be Thou, bid me come unto 
Thee on the water.'' When Christ asked His disciples 
who He was, '' Simon Peter answered and said," as we 
road in the Gospel for this day, " Thou art the Christ, 
the Son of the Living God," and obtained our Lord's 
blessing for such clear and ready Faith. At another 
time, when Christ asked the Twelve whether they would 
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leave Him as others did^ St. Peter said^ ** Lord^ to whom 
shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal life; 
and we believe and are sure that Thou art the Christy 
the Son of the Living Grod/' And after the Resurreo- 
tion^ when he heard from St. John that it was Christ 
who stood on the shore^ he sprang ont of the boat in 
which he was fishing, and cast himself into the sea, in 
his impatience to come near Him. Other instances of 
his faith might be mentioned. If ever Faith forgot self, 
and was occupied with its Great Object, it was the 
faith of Peter. If in any one Faith appears in contrast 
with what we commonly understand by Reason, and 
with Evidence, it so appears in the instance of Peter. 
When he reasoned, it was at times when Faith was 
lacking. '' When he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
afraid '/* and Christ in consoqnonco called him, '^ Thou 
of little faith.'' When He had asked, '' Who touched 
Me?'' Peter and others reasoned, "Master," said they, 
"the multitude throng Thee, and press Thee, and sayest 
Thou, Who touched Me ? " And in like manner, when 
Christ said that he should one day follow Him in the way 
of suffering, " Peter said unto Him, Lord, why cannot I 
follow Thee now ? " — and we know how his faith gave 
way soon afterwards. 

2. Faith and Reason, then, stand in strong contrast 
in the history of Peter : yet it is Peter, and he not the 
fisherman of Galilee, but the inspired Apostle, who in 
the text gives us a precept which implies, in order to 
its due fulfilment, a careful exercise of our Reason, an 
exercise both upon Faith, considered as an act or habit 
of mindj and upon the Object of it. We are not only 
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to " sanctify the Lord God in our hearts,*' not only to 
prepare a shrine within us in which our Saviour Christ 
may dwell, and where we may worship Him ; but we are 
so to understand what we do, so to master our thoughts 
and feelings, so to recognize what we believe, and how 
we beUeve, so to trace out our ideas and impressions, 
and to contemplate the issue of them, that we may 
be '' ready always to givo an answer to every man that 
asketh us an account of the hope that is in us/' In 
these words, I conceive, we have a clear warrant, or 
rather an injunction, to cast our religion into the form 
of Creed and Evidences. 

3.' It would seem, then, that though Faith is the 
characteristic of the Gospel, and Faitli is the simple 
lifting of the mind to the Unseen God, without conscious 
reasoning or formal argument, still the mind mi^y be 
aUowably, nay, reUgiously engaged, in reflecting upon 
its own Faith ; investigating the grounds and the Object 
of it, bringing it out into words, whether to defend, 
or recommend, or teach it to others. And St. Peter 
himself, in spite of his ardour and earnestness, gives 
us in his own case some indications of such an exercise 
of mind. When he said, '' Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God,'' he cast his faith, in a measure, into 
a dogmatic form : and when he said, '^ To whom shall 
we go ? Thou hast the words of eternal life," he gave 
" an account of the hope that was in him," or grounded 
his faith upon Evidence. 

4. Nothing would be more theoretical and unreal 
than to suppose that true Faith cannot exist except 
when moulded upon a Creed, and based upon Evidence; 
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yet nothing would indicate a more shallow philosophy 
than to say that it ought carefully to be disjoined from 
dogmatic and argumentative statements. To assert 
the latter is to discard the science of theology from the 
service of Beligion ; to assert the former^ is to maintain 
that every child^ every peasant^ must be a theologian. 
Faith cannot exist without grounds or without an 
object ; but it does not follow that all who have faith 
should recognize, and be able to state what they believe, 
and why. Nor, on the other hand, because it is not 
identical with its grounds, and its object, does it there- 
fore cease to be true Faith, on its recognizing them. 
In proportion as the mind reflects upon itself, it will be 
able ''to give an account ** of what it believes and hopes; 
as far as it has not thus reflected, it will not be able. 
Such knowledge cannot be wrong, yet cannot be 
necessary, as long as reflection is at once a natural 
faculty of our souls, yet not an initial faculty. Scrip- 
ture gives instances of Faith in each of these states, 
when attended by a conscious exercise of Reason, and 
when not. When Nicodemus said, ''No man can do 
these miracles that Thou doest, except Gbd be with 
him,^^ he investigated. When the Scribe said, " There is 
One Gk)d, and there is none other but He ; and to love 

Him with all the heart is more than all whole 

burnt offerings and sacrifices,'^ his belief was dogmatical. 
On the other hand, when the cripple at Lystra believed, 
on St. Paulas preaching, or the man at the Beautiful gate 
believed in the Name of Christ, their faith was indepen- 
dent not of objects or grounds (for that is impossible,) 
but of perceptible, recognized, producible objects and 
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grounds: they believed, they could not Bay what or why. 
True Faith, then, admits, but does not require, the exer- 
cise of what is commonly understood by Reason. 

5. I hope it will not seem any want of reverence 
towards a great Apostle, who reigns with Christ in 
heaven, if, instead of selecting one of the many lessons 
to which his history calls our attention, or of the points 
of doctrine in it which might so profitably be enlarged 
upon, I employ his Day to continue a subject to which I 
have already devoted such opportunities of speaking from 
this place, as have from time to time occurred, though it 
be but incidentally connected with him. Such a continua- 
tion of subject has some sanction in the character of 
our first Lessons for Holy days, which, for the most part, 
instead of being appropriate to the particular Festivals 
on which they are appointed, are portions of a course, 
and connected with those which are assigned to others. 
And I will add that, if there is a question, the intrusion 
of which may be excused in the present age, and to 
which the mind is naturally led on the Days commemo- 
i-ative of the first Founders of the Church, it is the 
relation of Faith to Reason under the Gospel; and the 
means whereby, and the grounds whereon, and the sub- 
jects wherein, the mind is bound to believe and acquiesce, 
in matters of religion. 

G. In the Epistle for this Day we have an account of 
St. Peter, when awakened by the Angel, obeying him 
implicitly, yet not understanding, while he obeyed. 
He girt himself, and bound on his sandals, and cast 
his garment about him, and '' went out and followed 
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Iiim ; '' yet ^' wist not that it was tnie which was done 
by the Angel, but thooght he saw a vision/' After- 
wards, when he '' was come to himself, he said, Now 
I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent His Angel, 
and hath delivered me/' First he acted spontaneoosly, 
then he contemplated his own acts. This may be taken 
as an illustration of the difference between the more 
simple faculties and operations of the mind, and that 
process of analyzing and describing them, which takes 
place upon reflection. We not only feel, and think, 
and reason, but we know that we feel, and think, 
and reason; not only know, but can inspect and ascer- 
tain our thoughts, feelings, and reasonings : not only 
ascertain, but describe. Children, for a time, do not 
realize even their material frames, or (as I may say) 
count their limbs ; but, as the mind opens, and is culti- 
vated, they turn their attention to soul as well as body ; 
they contemplate all they are, and all they do ; they are 
no longer beings of impulse^ instinct, conscience, ima- 
gination, habit, or reason, merely ; but they are able to 
reflect upon their own mind as if it were some external 
object ; they reason upon their reasonings. Tliis is the 
point on which I shall now enlarge. 

7. Reason, according to the simplest view of it, is 
the faculty of gaining knowledge without direct per- 
ception, or of ascertaining one thing by means of 
another. In this way it is able, from small beginnings, 
to create to itself a world of ideas, which do or do not 
correspond to the things themselves for which they 
stand, or are true or not, according as it is exercised 
soundly or otherwise. One fact may suffice for a whole 
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theory; one principle may create and sastain a system; 
one minute token is a clue to a large discovery. The 
mind ranges to and fro^ and spreads out, and advances 
forward with a quickness which has become a proverb, 
and a subtlety and versatility which baffle investigation. 
It passes on from point to point, gaining one by some 
indication; another on a probability; then availing itself 
of an association ; then falling back on some received 
law ; next seizing on testimony ; then committing itself 
to some popular impression, or some inward instinct, or 
some obscure memory ; and thus it makes progress not 
unlike a clamberer on a steep cliff, who, by quick eye, 
prompt hand, and firm foot, ascends how he knows not 
himself, by personal endowments and by practice, 
rather than by rule, leaving no track behind him, and 
unable to teach another. It is not too much to say that 
the stepping by which great geniuses scale the moun- 
tains of truth is as unsafe and precarious to men in 
general, as the ascent of a skilful mountaineer up a 
literal crag. It is a way which they alone can take ; 
and its justification lies in their success. And such 
mainly is the way in which all men, gifted or not gifted, 
commonly reason, — not by rule, but by an inward faculty. 
8. Reasoning, then, or the exercise of Season, is a 
living spontaneous energy within us, not an art. But 
when the mind reflects upon itself, it begins to be dis- 
satisfied with the absence of order and method in the 
exercise, and attempts to analyze the various processes 
which take place during it, to refer one to another, and 
to discover the main principles on which they are con- 
ducted, as it might contemplate and investigate its 
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faculty of memory or imagination. The boldest, dm. 
pleat, and most comprehensive theory which has been 
invented for the analysis of the reasoning process, is 
the well-known science for which we are indebted to 
Aristotle, and which is framed upon the principle that 
every act of reasoning is exercised upon neither more 
nor less than three terms. Short of this, we have many 
general words in familiar use to designate particular 
methods of thought, according to which the mind rea- 
sons (that is, proceeds from truth to truth), or tg de* 
signate particular states of mind which influence its 
reasonings. Such methods are antecedent probability, 
analogy, parallel cases, testimony, and circumstantial 
evidence ; and such states of mind are prejudice, de- 
ference to authority, party spirit, attachment to such 
and such principles, and the like. In like manner we 
distribute the Evidences of Religion into External and 
Internal ; into a priori and a posteriori ; into Evidences 
of Natural Religion and of Revealed ; and so on. Again, 
we speak of proving doctrines either from the nature of 
the case, or from Scripture, or from history; and of 
teaching them in a dogmatic, or a polemical, or a hor- 
tatory way. In these and other ways we instance the 
reflective power of the human mind, contemplating and 
scrutinizing its own acts. 

9. Here, then, are two processes, distinct from each 
other, — the original process of reasoning, and next, the 
process of investigating our reasonings. All men rea- 
son, for to reason is nothing more than to gain truth 
from former truth, without the intervention of sense, to 
which brutes are limited; but all men do not reflect 
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upon their own reasonings^ much less reflect truly and 
accurately, so as to do justice to their own meaning ; 
but only in proportion to their abilities and attainments. 
In other words, all men have a reason, but not all men 
can give a reason. We may denote, then, these two 
exercises of mind as reasoning and arguing, or as con- 
scious and unconscious reasoning, or as Implicit Reason 
and Explicit Ucason. And to tho latter belong the 
words, science, method, development, analysis, criticism, 
proof, system, principles, rules, laws, and others of a 
like nature. 

10. That these two exercises are not to be confounded 
together would seem too plain for remark, except that 
they have been confounded. Clearness in argument 
certainly is not indispensable to reasoning well. Accu- 
racy in stating doctrines or principles is not essential to 
feeling and acting upon them. The exercise of analysis 
is not necessary to the integrity of the process analyzed. 
The process of reasoning is complete in itself, and inde- 
pendent. Tho analysis is but an account of it \ it does 
not make the conclusion correct ; it does not make the 
inference rational. It does not cause a given individual 
to reason better. It does but give him a sustained con- 
sciousness, for good or for evil, that he is reasoning. 
How a man reasons is as much a mystery as how he re- 
members. He remembers better and worse on different 
subject-matters, and he reasons better and worse. Some 
men's reason becomes genius in particular subjects, 
and is less than ordinary in others, llie gift or talent 
of reasoning may be distinct in different subjects, 
though the process of reasoning is the same. Now- a 

8 2 
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good arguer or clear speaker is but one who excels iu * 
analyzing or expressing a process of reason, taken as his 
subject-matter. He traces out the connexion of facts, 
detects principles, applies them, supplies deficiencies, 
till he has reduced the whole into order. But his 
talent of reasoning, or the gift of reason as possessed 
by him, may be confined to such an exercise, and he 
may be as little expert in other exercises, as a mathe- 
matician need be an experimentalist ; as little creatiye 
of the reasoning itself which he analyzes, as a critic 
need possess the gift of writing poems. 

1 1 . But if reasoning and arguing be thus distinct, what 
is to be thought of assertions such as the following ? 
Certainly, to say the least, they are very inaccurately 
worded, and may lead, as they have led, to great error. 

12. Tillotson', for instance, says: '' Nothing ought 
to be received as a divine doctrine and revelation, wiih' 
out good evidence that it is so : that is, without some 
argumient sufficient to satisfy a prudent and considerate 
man *." Again : *^ Faith ... is an assent of the mind 
to something as revealed by God : now all assent must 
be grounded upon evidence; that is, no man can believe 
any thing, unless he have, or think he hath, some re€tson 
to do so. For to be confident of a thing without 
reason is not faith, but a presumptuous persuasion and 
obstinacy of mind'.^' Such assertions either have an 
untrue meaning, or are unequal to the inferences which * 
the writers proceed to draw from them. 

[1 Of ooune tha itatements of theie varioui anthon are ima and 
important in their own place and ^m their own point of riew.] 
s Serin, vol. ii. p. 260. > Semi. vol. iv. p. 42. 
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18. In like manner Palej and others^ argue that 
miracles are not improbable unless a Revelation is im- 
probable^ on the ground that there is no other con-^ 
ceivable way of ascertaining a Revelation; that is^ they 
would imply the necessity of a conscious investigation 
and verification of its claims, or the possession of 
gprounds which are satisfactory in argument ; whei*eas 
considerations which seem weak and insufficient in an 
explicit form may lead, and justly lead, us by an im- 
plicit process to a reception of Christianity ; just as a 
peasant may from the look of the sky foretell to- 
morrow's weather, on grounds which, as far as they are 
producible, an exact logician would not scruple to pro- 
nounce iuaccurato and inconsequent. ''In what way,," 
he asks, '' can a Revelation be made,^ that is, as the 
context shows, be ascertained, '' but by miracles f In 
none which we are able to conceive.*' 

14. Again : another writer says, '' There are but two 
ways by which God could reveal His will to mankind ; 
either by an immediate influence on the mind of every 
individual of every age, or by selecting some particular 
persons to be His instruments • . . . and for this pur- 
pose vested by Him with such powers as might carry 
the strongest evidence that they were really divine 
teachers *.*' On the other hand. Bishop Butler tells us 
that it is impossible to decide what evidence will be 
afiforded of a Revelation, supposing it made ; and cer- 
tainly it might have been given without any supernatural 
display at all, being left (as it is in a manner even now) 

^ Prepur. Coasid. p. 8 ; vide also Farmer en Miradef, p. 589. 
* Doaglai, Criterion, pp. 21, 23. 
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to be receiyed or rejected by each man according as 
his heart sympathized in it, that is, on the influence of 
reasons, which, thoogh practically persuasive, are weak 
when set forth as the argumentative grounds of con« 
viction. 

15. Faith, then, though in all cases a reasonable 
process, is not necessarily founded on investigation, 
argument, or proof; these processes being but the ex- 
plicit form which the reasoning takes in the case of 
particular minds. Nay, so far from it, that the opposite 
opinion has, with much more plausibility, been ad- 
vanced, viz. that Faith is not even compatible with 
these processes. Such an opinion, indeed, cannot be 
maintained, particularly considering the light which 
Scripture casts upon the subject, as in the text; but 
it may easily take possession "of serious minds. When 
they witness the strife and division to which argument 
and controversy minister, the proud self-confidence 
which is fostered by strength of the reasoning powers, 
the laxity of opinion which often accompanies the study 
of the Evidences, the coldness, the formality, the secular 
and carnal spirit which is compatible with an exact 
adherence to dogmatic formularies ; and on the other 
hand, when they recollect that Scripture represents 
religion as a divine life, seated in the affections and 
manifested in spiritual graces, no wonder that they 
are tempted to rescue Faith from all connexion with 
faculties and habits which may exist in perfection 
without Faith, and which too often usurp from Faith its 
own province, and profess to be a substitute for it. I 
repeat, such a persuasion is extreme, and will not main- 
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tain itself^ and cannot bo acted on, for any long time ; 
it being as paradoxical to prohibit religious inqairy 
and inference, as to make it imperative. Yet we should 
not dismiss the notice of it, on many accounts, with- 
out doing justice to it ; and therefore 1 propose now, 
before considering* some of the uses of our critical 
and analytical powers, in the proyince of Religion, to 
state certain of the inconveniences and defects; an 
undertaking which will fully occupy what remains of 
our time this morning. 

16. Inquiry and argument may be employed, first/ 
in ascertaining the divine origin of Beligion, Natural 
and Revealed; next, in interpreting Scripture; and 
thirdly, in determining points of Faith and Morals ; that 
is, in the Evidences, Biblical Exposition, and Dogmatic 
Theology. In all three departments there is, first of all, 
an exercise of implicit reason, which is in its degree com- 
mon to all men ; for all men gain a certain impression, 
right or wrong, from what comes before them, for or 
against Christianity, for or against certain interpretations 
of Scripture, for or against certain doctrines. This im- 
pression, made upon their minds, whether by the ckim 
itself of Revealed Religion, or by its documents, or by 
its teaching, it is the object of science to analyze, 
verify, mothodizo, and oxliibit. We boliovo certain 
things, on certain .grounds, through certain informants ; ; 
and the analysis of these three, the why> the how,^ and / ! 
the what, seems pretty nearly to constitute the science 
of divinity. 

[f Vide Sermonfl sir. and &▼.] 
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17. (1.) By the Evidences of Religion I mean the 
systematic analysis of all the grounds on which we 
belieye Christianity to be true. I say '* all/' becanse 
the word Evidence is often restricted to denote only 
such arguments as arise out of the thing itself which is 
to be proved; or, to speak more definitely, facts and 
circumstances which presuppose the point under in- 
quiry as a condition of their existence, and which are 
weaker or stronger arguments, according as that point 
approaches more or less closely to be a necessary 
condition of them. Thus blood on the clothes is an 

qyidence of a murderer, just so far as a deed of violence 

• 

is necessary to the fact of the stains, or alone accounts 
for them. Such are the Evidences as drawn out by 
Paley and other writers ; and though only a secondary 
part, they are popularly considered the whole of the 
Evidences, because they can be exhibited and studied 
with far greater ease than antecedent considerations, 
presumptions, and analogies, which, vague and ab- 
struse as they are, still are more truly the g^unds 
on which religious men receive the Gospel ; but on 
this subject something has been said on a former 
occasion. 

18. (2.) Under the science of Interpretation is of 
course included •all inquiry into its principles; the 
question of mystical interpretation, the theory of the 
double sense, the doctrine of types, the phraseology of 
prophecy, the drift and aim of the several books of 
Scripture; the dates when, the places where, and 
persons by and to whom they were written ; the com- 
parison and adjustment of book with book; the uses 
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of the Old Testament; the relevaucj of the Law to 
Christians and its relation to the Gospel; and the 
historical fulfilment of prophecy. And previous to 
such inquiiies are others still more necessary, such as 
the study of the original languages in which the sacred 
Volume is written. 

19. (3.) Under Dogmatic Theology must be included, 
not only doctrine, such as that of the Blessed Trinity, 
or the theory of Sacramental Influence, or the settle- 
ment of the Bule of Faith, but questions of morals and 
discipline also. 

20. Now, in considering the imperfections and de-* 
fects incident to such scientific exercises, we must care- 
fully exempt from our remarks all instances of them 
which have been vouchsafed to us from above, and 
therefore have a divine sanction; and that such in- 
stances do exist, is the most direct and satisfactory 
answer to any doubts which religious persons may 
entertain, of the lawfulness of employing science in the 
province of Faith at all. Of such analyses and deter- 
minations as are certainly from man, we are at liberty 
to dispute both the truth and the utility: but what 
God has done is perfect, that is, perfect according to 
its subject-matter. Whether in the department of evi- 
dence. Scripture interpretation, or dogmatic teaching, 
what He has spoken must bo received, not criticized ; — 
and in saying this, I have not to assign the limits or 
the channels of God's communications. Whether He 
speaks only by Scripture, or by private and persoxial 
suggestion, or by the first ages, or by Tradition, or by 
the Church collective, or by the Church in Council^ or 
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by the Chair of Saint Peter^ are questions about which 
ChristianeT may differ without interfering with the prin- 
ciple itself^ that what God has given is true, and what 
He has not given may, if so be, be not true. What He 
has not given by His appointed methods, whatever they 
be, may be venerable for ita antiquity,, or authoritative 
as held by good men, or safer to hold as held by many, 
or necessary to hold because it has been subscribed, or 
persuasive from its probability, or expedient from its 
good effects ; but after all, except that all good things 
are from God, it is, as far as we know, a human state- 
ment, and is open to criticism, because the work of 
man. To such human inferences and propositions I 
confine myself in the remarks that follow. 

21. Now the great practical evil of method and form 
in matters of religion, — nay, in all moral matters, — ^is 
obviously this : — their promising more than they can 
effect. At best the science of divinity is very imperfect 
and inaccurate, yet the very name of science is a prOf 
fession of accuracy. Other and more familiar objections 
readily occur ; such as its leading to familiarity vrith 
sacred things, and consequent irreverence; its fostering 
formality ; its substituting a sort of religious philosophy 
and literature for worship and practice; ita weakening 
the springs of action by inquiring into them ; its stimu- 
lating to controversy and strife; its substituting, in 
matters of duty, positive rules which need explanation 
for an instinctive feeling which commands the mind; 
its leading the mind to mistake system for truth, and 
to suppose that an hypothesis is real because it is 
consistent: but all such objections, though important. 
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rather lead us to a cautious use of science than to a 
distrust of it in religious matters. But its insufficiency 
in so high a province is an evil which attaches to it from 
first to last^ an inherent evil which there are no means 
of i*emed7ing^ and which^ perhaps^ lies at the root of 
those other evils which I have just been enumerating. 
To this evil I shall now direct my attention, having 
already incidentally referred to it in some of the fore- 
going remarks. 

22. No analysis is subtle and delicate enough to 
represent adequately the state of mind under which we 
believe, or the subjects of belief, as they are presented 
to our thoughts. The end proposed is that of deline- 
ating, or, as it were, painting what the mind sees and 
feels : now let us consider what it is to portray duly 
in form aud colour things material, and we shall surely 
understand the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of. 
representing the outline and character, the hues and 
shades, in which any intellectual view really exists in 
the mind, or of giving it that substance and that exact- 
ness in detail in which consists its likeness to the 
original, or of sufficiently marking those minute differ- 
ences which attach to the same general state of mind or 
tone of thought as found in this or that individual 
respectively. It is probable that a given opinion, as 
held by several individuals, even when of the most con- 
genial views, is as distinct from itself as are their faces. 
Now how minute is the defect in imitation which 
hinders the likeness of a portrait from being successful! 
how easy is it to recognize who is intended by it, 
without allowing that really he is represented I Is it 
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not hopeless, then, to expect that the most diligent and 
anxions inyestigation can end in more than in giving 
some yery rode description of the Uying mind, and its 
feelings, thoughts, and reasonings? And if it be 
difficult to analyze fully any state, or frame, or opinion 
of our own minds, is it a less difficulty to delineate, as 
Theology professes to do, the works, dealings, provi- 
dences, attributes, or nature of Almighty God ? 

23. In this point of view we may, without irrever- 
ence, speak even of the words of inspired Scripture as 
imperfect and defective ; and though they are not sub- 
jects for our judgment (Qod forbid), yet they will for 
that very reason serve to enforce and explain better 
what I would say, and how far the objection g^s. 
Inspiration is defective, not in itself, but in consequence 
of the medium it uses and the beings it addresses. It 
. uses human language, and it addresses man ; and neither 
can man compass, nor can his hundred tongues utter, the 
mysteries of the spiritual world, and God's appointments 
in this. This vast and intricate scene of things cannot 
be generalized or represented through or to the mind 
of man ; and inspiration, in undertaking to do so, neces- 
sarily lowers what is divine to raise what is human. 
What, for instance, is the mention made in Scripture of 
the laws of God's government, of His providences, 
counsels, designs, anger, and repentance, but a gracious 
mode (the more gracious because necessarily imperfect) 
of making man contemplate what is far beyond him' ? 
Who shall give method to what is infinitely complex, 
and measure to the unfathomable ? We are as worms 
[7 Vide Hirt. of iha Ai-iADf, p. 77. Edit 8.] 
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iD an abyss of divine works; myriads upon myriads of 
years would ifc take, were our hearts ever so religious, 
and our inteUects ever so apprehensive, to receive from 
without the just impression of those works as they really 
are, and as experience would convey them to us: — 
sooner, then, than we should know nothing. Almighty 
Qod has condescended to speak to us so far as human 
thought and languagD will admit, by approximations, 
in order to give us practical rules for our own conduct 
amid His infinite and eternal operations. 

24. And herein consists one great blessing of the 
Gospel Covenant, that in Christ's death on the Cross, 
and in other parts of that all-g^racious Economy, are 
concentrated, as it were, and so presented to us those 
attributes and works which fill eternity. And with a 
like graciousness we are also told, in human language, 
things concerning Qod Himself, concerning His Son 
and His Spirit, and concerning His Son's incarnation, 
and the union of two natures in His One Person — 
truths which even a peasant holds implicitly, but which 
Almighty God, whether by His Apostles, or by His 
Church after them, has vouchsafed to bring together 
and methodize, and to commit to the keeping of science. 

25. Now all such statements are likely at first to 
strike coldly or harshly upon religious ears, when taken 
by themselves, for this reason if for no other, — that 
they express heavenly things under earthly images, 
which are infinitely below the reality. This applies 
especially to the doctrine of the Eternal Sonship of our 
Lord and Saviour, as all know who have turned their 
minds to the controversies on the subject. 
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26. Again^ it may so happen^ that statements are only 
possible in the case of certain aspects of a doctrine, and 
that these seem inconsistent with each other, or mys- 
teries, when contrasted together, apart from what lies 
between them ; just as if one were shown the picture of 
a little child and an old man, and were told that they 
represented the same person, — a statement which would 
be incomprehensible to beings who were unacquainted 
with the natural changes which take place, in the course 
of years, in the human frame. 

27. Or doctrinal statements may be introduced, not 
so much for their own sake, as because many conse- 
quences flow from them, and therefore a great variety 
of errors may, by means of them, be preyented. Such 
is the doctrine that our Saviour's personality is in His 
Gk)dhead, not in His manhood ; that Ho has taken the 
manhood into God. It is evident that such statements, 
being made for the sake of something beyond, when 
viewed apart from their end, or in themselves, are 
abrupt, and may offend hearers. 

28. Again, so it is, however it be explained, that fre- 
quently we do not recognize our sensations and ideas, 
when put into words ever so carefully. The represen- 
tation seems out of shape and strange, and startles us, 
even though we know not how to find fault with it. 
This applies, at least in the case of some persons, to 
portions of the received theological analysis of the 
impression made upon the mind by the Scripture 
notices concerning Christ and the Holy Spirit. In like 
manner, such phrases as *' good works are a condition of 
eternal life," or " the salvation of the regenerate ulti- 
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mately depends upon themselves/' — ihongh nnexcep- 
tionablo^ are of a nature to offend certain minds. 

29. This difficulty of analyzing our more recondite 
feelings happily and convincinglyi has a most important 
influence upon the science of the Evidences. De- 
fenders of Christianity naturally select as reasons for 
belief^ not the highest^ the truest^ the most sacred^ the 
most intimately persuasive^ but such as best admit of 
being exhibited in argument ; and these are commonly 
not the real reasons in the case of religious men. 

80. Nay^ they are led for the same reason^ to select 
such arguments as all will allow ; that is^ such as depend 
on principles which are a common measure for all 
minds. A science certainly is, in its very nature, public 
property; when, then, the grounds of Paith take the 
shape of a book of Evidences, nothing properly can bo 
assumed but what men in general will grant as true ; 
that is, nothing but what is on a level with aU minds, 
good and bad, rude and refined. 

31. Again, as to the difficulty of detecting and ex- 
pressing the real reasons on which we believe, let this 
be considered, — how very differently an argument 
strikes the mind at one time and another, according to 
its particular state, or the accident of the moment. At 
one time it is weak and unmeaning, — at another, it is 
nothing short of demonstration. We take up a book 
at one time, and see nothing in it; at another, it is 
full of weighty remarks and precious thoughts. Some- 
times a statement is axiomatic, — sometimes we are at a 
loss to see what can be said for it. Such, for instance, 
are the following, many like which are found in contro- 
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versj; — that true sainta cannot but persevere to the 
end ; or that the inflaences of the Spirit cannot but be 
effectual ; or that there must be an infallible Head of 
the Church on earth ; or that the Roman Churchy ex- 
tending into all lands, is the Catholic Church ; or that 
a Church, which is Catholic abroad, cannot be schis- 
matical in England; or that, if our Lord is the Son of 
God, He must be God ; or that a Revelation is pro- 
bable ; or that, if God is All-powerful, He must be also 
All-good. Who shall analyze the assemblage of 
opinions in this or that mind, which occasions it almost 
instinctively to reject or to accept each f these and 
similar positions? Far be it from me to seem to 
insinuate that they are hut opinions, neither true nor 
false, and approving themselves or not, according to th^" 
humour or prejudice of the individual : so far from it, 
that I would maintain that the recondite reasons which 
lead each person to take or decline them, are just the 
most important portion of the considerations on which 
his conviction depends; and I say so, by way of 
showing that the science of controversy, or again the 
science of Evidences, has done very little, since it can- 
not analyze and exhibit those momentous reasons ; nay, 
so far has done worse than little, in that it professes to 
have done much, and leads the student to mistake what 
are but secondary points in debate, as if they were the 
most essential. 

82. It often happens, for the same reason, that con- 
troversialists or philosophers are spoken of by this or 
that person as unequal, sometimes profound, sometimes 
weak. Such cases of inequality, of course, do occur ; 
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bat we should be sare, when tempted so to speak^ that 
the fault is not with ourselves^ who have not entered into 
an author^s meanings or analyzed the implicit reasonings 
along which his mind proceeds in those parts of his 
writings which we not merely dissent from (for that 
we have a right to do), but criticize as inconsecu- 
tive. 

33. Those remarks apply especially to the proofs 
commonly brought, whether for the truth of Chris- 
tianity, or for certain doctrines from texts of Scripture. 
Such alleged proofs are commonly strong or slight, 
not in themls>biyes, but according to the circumstances 
under which the doctrine professes to come to us, 
which they are brought to prove ; and they will have 
tt 'great or small effect upon our minds, according as we 
admit those circumstances or not. Now, the admission 
of those circumstances involves a variety of antecedent 
views, presumptions, implications, associations, and the 
like, many of which it is very difficult to detect and 
analyze. One person, for instance, is convinced by 
Paley^s argument- from the Miracles, another is not; 
and why 7 Because the former admits that there is a 
God, that He governs the world, that He wishes the 
salvation of man, that the light of nature is not suf- 
ficient for man, that there is no other way of intro- 
ducing a Revelation but miracles, and that men, who 
were neither enthusiasts nor impostors, could not have 
acted as the Apostles did, unless they had seen the 
miracles which they attested; the other denies some 
one, or more, of these statements, or does not feel the 
force of some other principle more recondite and latent 

[UNIV. s.] T 
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still than any of these, which is nevertheless necessary 
to the validity of the argament. 

84. Further, let it be considered, that, even as 
regards what are commonly called Evidences, that is, 
arguments a poateriori, conviction for the most part 
foUows, not upon any one great and decisive proof or 
token of the point in debate, but upon a number of 
very minute circumstances together, which the mind is 
quite unable to count up and methodize in an argu- 
mentative form. Let a person only call to mind the 
clear impression he has about matters of every day's 
occurrence, that this man is bent on a certain object, 
or that that man was displeased, or another suspicious ; 
or that one is happy, and another unhappy ; and how 
much depends in such impressions on manner, voice, 
accent, words uttered, silence instead of words, and all 
the many subtle symptoms which are felt by the mind, 
but cannot be contemplated ; and let him consider how 
very poor an account he is able to give of his impres- 
sion, if. he avows it, and is called upon to justify it. 
This, indeed, is meant by what is called moral proof, in 
opposition to legal. We speak of an accused person 
being guilty without any doubt, even though the evi- 
dences of his guilt are none of them broad and definite 
enough in themselves to admit of being forced upon 
the notice of those who will not exert themselves to 
see them. 

35. Now, should the proof of Christianity, or the 
Scriptare proof of its doctrines, be of this subtle 
nature, of course it cannot be exhibited to advantage in 
argument : and even if it be not such, but contain strong 
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and almost legal evidoncos^ still thero will always bo a 
tompfcation in tlio caso of writers on Evidence^ or on the 
Scripture proof of doctrine^ to over-state and exagge- 
rate^ or to systematize in excess; as if they were 
making a case in a court of law^ rather than simply 
and severely analyzings as far as is possible^ certain 
existing reasons why the Glospel is true, or why it 
should be considered of a certain doctrinal character. 
It is hardly too much to say, that almost all reasons 
formally adduced in moral inquiries, are rather spe- 
cimens and symbols of the real grounds, than those 
grounds themselves. They do but approximate to 
a representation of the general character of the proof 
which the writer wishes to convey to another's mind. 
They cannot, like mathematical proof, be passively 
followed with an attention confined to what is stated, 
and with the admission of nothing but what is urged. 
Bather, they are hints towards, and samples of, the 
true reasoning, and demand an active, ready, candid, 
and docile mind, which can throw itself into what is 
said, neglect verbal difficulties, and pursue and carry 
out principles. This is the true office of a writer, to 
excite and direct trains of thought ; and this, on the 
other hand, is tJbe too common practice of readers, to 
expect every thing to be done for them, — to refuse to 
think, — to criticize the letter, instead of reaching for- 
wards towards the sense, — and to account every argu- 
ment as unsound which is illogically worded. 

86. Here is the fertile source of controversy, which 
may undoubtedly be prolonged without limit by those 
who desire it, while words are incomplete exponents of 

T 2 
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ideas^ and complex reasons demand study, and inyolve 
prolixity. They, then, who wish to shorten the dis- 
pute, and to silence a captious opponent, look out for 
some strong and manifest argument which may be 
stated tersely, handled conveniently, and urged rhetori- 
cally ; some one reason, which bears with it a show of 
vigour and plausibility, or a profession of cleamessy 
simplicity, or originality, and may be easily reduced to 
mood and figure. Hence the stress often laid upon 
particular texts, as if decisive of the matter in hand : 
hence one disputant dismisses all parts of the Bible 
which relate to the Law, — another finds the high doc- 
trines of Christianity revealed in the Book of Genesis, — 
another rejects certain portions of the inspired volume, 
as the Epistle of St. James, — ^another gives up the 
Apocrypha, — another rests the defence of Revelation 
on Miracles only, or the Internal Evidence only, — 
another sweeps away all Christian teaching but Scrip- 
ture, — one and all from impatience at being allotted, in 
the particular case, an evidence which does little more 
than create an impression on the mind ; from dislike of 
an evidence, varied, minute, complicated, and a desire 
of something producible, striking, and decisive. 

87. Lastly, since a test is in its very nature of a 
negative character, and since argumentative forms are 
mainly a test of reasoning, so far they will be but 
critical, not creative. They will be useful in raising 
objections, and in ministering to scepticism; they will 
pull down, and will not be able to build up. 

38. I have been engaged in proving the following 
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points : that tho reasonings and opinions whicH are in- 
volved in tho act of Faith are latent and implicit; that 
the mind reflecting on itself is able to bring them out 
into some definite and methodical form; that Faith, 
however, is complete without this reflective faculty, 
which, in matter of fact, often does interfere with it, 
and must be used cautiously. 

39. I am quite aware that I have said nothing but 
what must have oflen passed through the minds of 
others ; and it may be asked whether it is worth while 
so diligently to traverse old ground. Yet perhaps it 
is never without its use to bring together in one view, 
and steadily contemplate truths, which one by one may 
be familiar notwithstanding. 

40. May we be in the number of those who, with the 
Blessed Apostle whom we this day commemorate, 
employ all the powers of their minds to the service of 
their Lord and Saviour, who are drawn heavenward by 
Hiswonder-working grace, whose hearts are filled with 
His love, who reason in His fear, who seek Him in the 
way of His commandments, and who thereby believe 
on Him to the saving of their souls I 



SERMON XIV. 

WISDOM, AS CONTEASTBD WITH FAITH AND WITH 

BIQOTBY. 

(Preached on Whit-Toetday, 1841.) 

1 Cob. Si. 15. 

« A Mo/ M tpiHiual iudgelh aU iking*, gsi he himi§ff i» judged of 

no man," 

rriHE gift to which this high characteristio is ascribed 
-'- by the Apostle is Christian Wisdom, and the 
Giver is God the Holy Ghost. '' We speak wisdom,'* 
he says, shortly before the text, '' among them that are 
perfect, yet not the wisdom of this world . . • but we 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery, even the hidden 
wisdom.'* And after making mention of the heavenly 
truths which Wisdom contemplates, he adds: ''God 
hath revealed them unto us by His Spirit ... we have 
received, not the spirit. of the world, but the Spirit 
which is of God." 

2. In a former verse St. Paul contrasts this divine 
Wisdom with Faith. " My speech and my preaching 
was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, but in 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in 
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the power of God. Howbeit^ we speak wisdom among 
them that are perfect/^ Faith, then, and Wisdom, are 
distinct, or even opposite gifts. Wisdom belongs to 
the perfect, and more especially to preachers of the 
Gospel ; and Faith is the elementary grace which is 
required of all, especially of hearers. The two are in- 
troduced again in a later chapter of the same Epistle : 
*' To one is given by the Spirit the word of Wisdom, to 
another the word of Knowledge by the same Spirit, to 
another Faith by the same Spirit.'^ Such are the two 
gifts which will be found to lie at the beginning and 
at the end of our new life, both intellectual in their 
nature, and both divinely imparted; Faith being an 
exercise of the Reason, so spontaneous, unconscious, and 
unargumentative, as to seem at first sight even to be 
a moral act, and Wisdom being that orderly and mature 
development of thought, which in earthly language 
goes by the name of science and philosophy. 

3. In like manner, in the Services of this sacred 
Season, both those spiritual gifts are intimated, and 
both referred to the same heavenly source. The Col- 
lect virtually speaks of Faith, when it makes mention 

' of Almighty God^s '' teaching the hearts of His faithful 
people by the sending to them the light of His Holy 
Spirit ;'* and of the Wisdom of the perfect, when it 
prays God, that '* by tlio same Spirit '* wo may '' have a 
right judgment in all things.'^ 

4. Again, in the Gk)8pel for Whitsunday, the gift of 
Wisdom is surely implied in Christ's promise, that the 
Comforter should, teach the Apostles ''all things,'^ and 
''bring all things to their remembrance whatsoever He 
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had said onto them/' and in St. Paul's exhortation, 
which we read yesterday, '' In malice be children, but 
in understanding be men/' Again, a cultivation of the 
reasoning faculty, near akin to Philosophy or Wisdom, 
is surely impUed m the precepts, of which we have 
heard, or shall hear, from the same Apostle and St. 
John to-day, about ^* proving all things," and *' holding 
fast that which is good," and about '' trying the spirits 
whether they are of God." 

5. Again, other parts of our Whitsun Services speak 
of exercises of Reason more akin to Faith, as being 
independfint of processes of investigation or discussion. 
In Sunday^s Gospel our Lord tells us, " He that loveth 
Me shall be loved of My Father, and I will love him, 
and will manifest Myself to him. ... If a man love 
Me, he will keep My words, and My Father will love 
him, and We will come unto him, and make Our abode 
with him." This manifestation is doubtless made to 
us through our natural faculties ; but who will maintain 
that even so far as it is addressed to our Reason, it 
comes to us in forms of argument? Again, in the 
Gospel for yesterday, '' He that doeth taruth cometh to 
the light," and on the contrary, '' Light is come into 
the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil ; for every one that doeth 
evil Haiteth the light." Men do not choose light or 
darkness without Reason, but by an instinctive Reason, 
which is prior to argument and proof. And in the 
Gk>spel for to-day, '' The sheep hear His voice, and He 
calleth His own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. 
The sheep follow Him, for they know His voice, and a 
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stranger will they not follow, for they know not the 
Yoice of strangers/' The sheep could not tell hxm they 
knew the Good Shepherd ; they had not analyzed their 
own impressions or cleared the grounds of their know- 
ledge, yet doubtless grounds there were : they, however, 
acted spontaneously on a loving Faith. 

6. In proceeding, then, as I shall now do, to inquire 
into the nature of Christian Wisdom, as a habit or 
faculty of mind distinct from Faith, the mature fruit 
of Beason, and nearly answering to what is meant by 
Philosophy, it must not be supposed that I am denying 
its spiritual nature or its divine origin. Almighty Ood 
influences us and works in us, through our minds, not 
without them or in spite of them ; as at the fall we did 
not become other beings than we had been, but forfeited 
gifts which had been added to us on our creation, so 
under the Gospel we do not lose any part of the nature 
in which we are bom, but regain what we have lost. 
We are what we were, and something more. And what 
is true of God's dealings with our minds generally, is 
true in particular as regards our reasoning powers. His 
grace does not supersede, but uses them, and renews 
them by using. We gain Truth by reasoning, whether 
implicit or explicit, in a state of nature : we gain it in 
the same way in a state of grace. Both Faith and 
Wisdom, the elementary and the perfecting gift of the 
Holy Spirit, are intellectual habits, and involve the 
exercise of Reason, and may be examined and defined 
as any other power of the mind, and are subject to 
perversion and error, and may be fortified by rules, 
just as if they were not instruments in the hands of 
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the Most High. It is no derogation^ then^ from the 
divine origin of Christian Wisdom, to treat it in its 
hnman aspect, to show what it consists in, and what 
are its coanterfeits and perversions ; to determine, for 
instance, that it is much the same as Philosophy, and 
that its perversions are such as love of system) theo- 
rizing, fancifulness, dogmatism, and bigotry, — as we 
shall be led to do. And now to enter upon our 
subject. 

7. The words philosophy, a philosophical spirit, en- 
largement or expansion of mind, enlightened ideas, a 
wise and comprehensive view of things, and the like, 
are, I need hardly say, of frequent occurrence in the 
literature of this day, and are taken to mean very much 
the same thing. That they are always used with a 
definite meaning, or with any meaning at all, will be 
maintained by no one ; that so many persons, and many 
of them men of great ability, should use them absolutely 
with no meaning whatever, and yet should lay such 
stress and rest so much upon them, is, on the other 
hand, not to be supposed. Yet their meaning certainly 
requires drawing out and illustrating. Perhaps it will 
be best ascertained by setting down some cases, which 
are commonly understood, or will be claimed, as in- 
stances of this process of mental growth or enlarge- 
ment, in the sense in which the words are at present 
used. 

8. I suppose that, when a person whose experience 
has hitherto been confined to our own calm and unpre- 
tending scenery, goes for the first time into parts where 
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physical nature puts on her wilder and more awful 
forms^ whether at home or abroad^ as especiallj into 
mountainous districts^ — or when one who has ever lived 
in a quiet village comes for the first time to a great 
metropolis^ — ^he will have a sensation of mental enlarge- 
ment, as having gained a range of thoughts to which he 
was before a stranger. 

9. Again, the view of the heavens, which the telescope 
opens upon us, fills and possesses the mind, and is 
called an enlargement, whatever is meant by the 
term. 

10. Again, the sight of an assemblage of beasts of 
prey and other foreign animals, their strangeness and 
startling novelty, the originality (if I may use the term) 
and mysteriousness of their forms, and gestures, and 
habits, and their variety and independence of one 
another, expand the mind, not without its own conscious- 
ness ; as if knowledge were a real opening, and as if 
an addition to the external objects presented before it 
were an addition to its inward powers. 

1 1 . Hence physical science, generally, in all its depart* 
ments, as bringing before us the exuberant riches, the 
active principles, yet the orderly course of the universe, 
is oflen set forth even as the only true philosophy, and 
will be allowed by all persons to have a certain power 
of elevating and exciting the mind, and yet to exercise 
a tranquillizing influence upon it. 

12. Again, the knowledge of history, and again, the 
knowledge of books generally — in a word, what is 
meant by education, is commonly said to enlighten 
and enlarge the mind, whereas ignorance is felt to 
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involve a narrow range and a feeble exercise of its 
powers. 

18. Again, what is called seeing the world, entering 
into active life, going into society, travelling, acquaint- 
ance with the various classes of the community, coming 
into contact with the principles and modes of thought 
of separate parties, interests, or nations, their opinions, 
views, aims, habits, and manners, their religious creeds 
and forms of worship, — all this exerts a perceptible 
effect upon the mind, which it is impossible to mistake, 
be it good or be it bad, and which is popularly called 
its enlargement or enUghtenment. 

14. Again, when a person for the first time hears 
the arjguments and speculations of unbelievers, and 
feels what a very novel light they cast upon what he 
has hitherto accounted most sacred, it cannot be denied 
that, unless he is shocked and closes his ears and heart 
to them, he will have a sense of expansion and eleva- 
tion. 

15. Again, sin brings with it its own enlargement of 
mind, which Eve was tempted to covet, and of which 
she made proof. This, perhaps, in the instance of 
some sins, to which the young are especially tempted, 
is their great attraction and their great recompense. 
They excite the curiosity of the innocent, and they 
intoxicate the imagination of their miserable victims, 
whose eyes seem opened upon a new world, from which 
they look back upon their state of innocence with a 
sort of pity and contempt, as if it were below the 
dignity of men. 

16. On the other hand, religion has its own enlarge- 
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ment. It is often remarked of uneducated persons, 
who hitherto have lived without seriousness, that on 
their turning to God, leoking into themselves, regu- 
lating their hearts, reforming their conduct, and study- 
ing the inspired Word, they seem to become, in point 
of intellect, different beings from what they were 
before. Before, they took things as they came, and 
thought no more of one thing than of another. But 
now every event has a meaning ; they form their own 
estimate of whatever occurs ; they recollect times and 
seasons; and the world, instead of being like the 
stream which the countryman gazed on, ever in motion 
and never in progress, is a various and complicated 
drama, with parts and with an object. 

17. Again, those who, being used to nothing better 
than the divinity of what is historically known as the 
nonconformist school,-— or, again, of the latitudinarian, 
•i— are introduced to the theology of the early Church, 
will oflen have a vivid sense of enlargement, and will 
feel they have gained something, as becoming aware of 
the existence of doctrines, opinions, trains of thought, 
principles, aims, to which hitherto they have been 
strangers. 

18. And again, such works as treat of the Ministry 
of the Prophets under the various divine Dispensations, 
of its nature and characteristics, why it was instituted 
and what it has effected; the matter, the order, the 
growth of its disclosures ; the views of divine Provi- 
dence, of the divine counsels and attributes which it 
was the means of suggesting; and its contrast with 
the pretences to prophetical knowledge which the 
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world fumiBhos in mere political partisans or popular * 
I fortune-tellers; such treatises^ as all will admits may 
fitly be said to enlarge the mind. 

19. Once more, such works as Bishop Butler's 
Analogy, which carry on the characteristic lineamenta 
of the Gospel Dispensation into the visible course of 
things, and, as it were, root its doctrines into nature 
and society, not only present before the mind a large 
view of the matters handled, but will be commonly 
said, and surely, as all will feel, with a true meaning, 
to enlarge the mind itself which is put in possession of 
them. 

* 20. These instances show beyond all question that 
what is called Philosophy, Wisdom, or Enlargement 
of mind, has some intimate dependence upon the 
acquisition of Knowledge ; and Scripture seems to say 
the same thing. '^ God gave Solomon,'^ says the in- 
spired writer, '^ wisdom and understanding, exceeding 
much, and largeness of heart even as the sand that is 
on the sea shore. . . . And he spake tliree thousand 
proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five. 
And he spake of trees, from the codar-treo 'that is iu 
Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springoth out of 
the wall. He spake also of beasts and of fowl, and of 
creeping things and of fishes.'^ And again, when the 
Queen of Sheba came, '^ Solomon told her all her ques- 
tions; there was not any thing hid from the king, 
which he told her not.'^ And in like manner St. Paul, 
atler speaking of the Wisdom of the perfect, calls it a 
revelation, a knowledge, of the things of God, such as 
the natural man '^ discemeth '' not. And in another 
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Epistle^ eyidenily speaking of the same Wisdonij he 
prays thafc his brethren may be given to '' comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length and 
depth and height, and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that they might be filled 
with all the fulness of God/' 

21. However, a very little consideration will make it 
plain also, that knowledge itself, though a condition of 
the mind's enlargement, yet, whatever be its range, is 
not that very thing which enlarges it. Rather the 
foregoing instances show that this enlargement con- 
sists in the comparison of the subjects of knowledge 
one with another. We feel ourselves to be ranging 
freely, when we not only learn something, but when 
we also refer it to what we knew before. It is not the 
mere addition to our knowledge which is the enlarge- 
ment, but the change of place, the movement onwards, 
of that moral centre, to which what we know and what 
we have been acquiring, the whole mass of our know- 
ledge, as it were, gravitates. And therefore a philo- 
sophical cast of thought, or a comprehensive mind, or 
wisdom in conduct or policy, implies a connected view 
of the old with the now ; an insight into the bearing 
and influence of each part upon every other ; without 
which there is no whole, and could be no centre. It is 
the knowledge, not only of things, but of their mutual 
relations. It is organized, and therefore living know-* 
ledge. 

22. A number of instances might readily be supplied 
in which knowledge is found apart from this analytical 
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treatment of the matter of it^ and in which it is never 
associated with Philosophy, or considered to open^ 
enlarge, and enlighten the mind. 

23. For instance, a great memory is never made 
synonymoos with Wisdom, any more than a dictionary 
would be called a treatise. There are men who con- 
template things both in the mass and indiyidoally, but 
not correlatiyely, who accumulate facts without forming 
judgments, who are satisfied with deep learning or 
extensive information. They may be linguists, anti- 
quarians, annalists, biographers, or naturalists; but, 
whatever their merits, which are often very great, they 
have no claim to be considered philosophers. 

24. To the same class belong persons, in other re^ 
spects very different, who have seen much of the world, 
and of the men who, in their own day, have played a 
conspicuous part in it, who are full of information, 
curious and entertaining, about men and things, but who 
having lived under the influence of no very clear or 
settled principles, speak of every one and every thing 
as mere facts of history, not attempting to illustrate 
opinions, measures, aims, or policy, — not discussing or 
teaching, but conversing. 

25. Or take, what is again a very different instance, 
the case of persons of little intellect, and no education, 
who perhaps have seen much of foreign countries, and 
who receive in a passive, otiose, unfruitful way, the 
various facts which are forced upon them. Seafaring 
men, for example, range from one end of the earth to 
the other ; but the multiplicity of phenomena which 
they have encountered, forms no harmonious and con- 
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sistent picture upon their imagination : they see^ as it 
were, the tapestry of human life on the wrong side of it. 
They sleep, and they rise up, and they find themselves 
now in Europe, now in Asia ; they see visions of great 
cities and wild regions; they are in the marts of 
commerce, or amid the islands of the ocean ; they gaze 
on the Andes, or they are ic6-bound; and nothing 
which moots thorn carries thorn on to any idea beyond 
itself. Nothing has a meaning, nothing has a history, 
nothing has relations. Every thing stands by itself, 
and comes and goes in its turn, like the shifting sights 
of a show, leaving the beholder where he was. Or, 
again, under other circumstances, every thing seems 
to such persons strange, monstrous, miraculous, and 
awful; as in fable, to Ulysses and his companions in 
their wanderings. 

2G. Or, again, the censure often passed on what is 
called undigested reading, shows us that knowledge 
without system is not Philosophy. Students who store 
thomsolvos so amply with literature or science, that no 
room is left for determining the respective relations 
which exist between their acquisitions, one by one, are 
rather said to load their minds than to enlarge them. 

27. Scepticism, in religious matters, afibrds another 
instance in point. Those who deliberately refuse to form 
a judgment upon the most momentous of all subjects; 
who are content to pass through life in ignorance, why 
it is given, or by whom, or to what it leads ; and who 
bear to be without tests of truth and error in conduct> 
without rule and measure for the principles, persons, 
and events, which they encounter daily, — these men, 

[UNIV. S.] U 
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though they often claim^ will not hj any Ghrifitian be 
g^nted^ the name of philosophers. 

28. All this is more than enough to show that some 
analytical process^ some sort of systematizing^ somo 
insight into the mutual relations of things^ is essential 
to that enlargement of mind or philosophical temper^ 
which is commonly attributed to the acquisition of 
knowledge. In other words^ Philosophy is Beason 
exercised upon Knowledge ; for^ from the nature of the 
oaso^ where the facts are given, as is here supposed, 
Reaeon ia synonymous with analysis, having no office 
beyond that of ascertaining the relations existing 
between them. - Reason is the power of proceeding to 
new ideas by means of given ones. Whore but one 
main idea is g^ven, it can employ itself in developing 
this into its consequences. Thus, from scanty data, it 
often draws out a whole system, each part with its 
ascertained relations, collateral or lineal, towards the 
rest, and all consistent together, because all derived 
from one and the same origin. And should means be 
found of ascertaining directly some of the facts which it 
has been deducing by this abstract process, then their 
coincidence with its d 'priori judgments will servo to 
prove the accuracy of its deductions. Where, how- 
ever, the facts or doctrines in question are all known 
from the first, there, instead of advancing from idea to 
idea. Reason does but connect fact with fact ; instead 
of discovering, it does but analyze ; and what was, in 
the former case, the tracing out of inferences, becomes 
a laying down of relations. 

29. Philosophy, then, is Reason exercised upon 
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Knowledge ; or the Knowledge nofc merely of things in 
general, bufc of things in their relations to one another. 
It is the power of referring every thing to its true place 
in the universal system, — of understanding the various 
aspects of each of its parts,— of comprehending the 
exact value of each, — of tracing each backwards to its 
beginning, and forward to its end,— of anticipating the 
separate tendencies of each, and their respective checks 
or counteractions ; and thus of accounting for ano- 
malies, answering objections, supplying deficiencies, 
making allowance for errors, and meeting emergencies. 
It never views any part of the extended subject-matter 
of knowledge, without recollecting that it is but a part, 
or without the associations which spring from this 
recollection. It makes every thing lead to every thing 
else j it communicates the image of the whole body to 
every separate member, till the whole becomes in ima- 
gination like a spirit, every where pervading and pene- 
trating its component parts, and giving them their one 
definite meaning. Just as our bodily organs, when 
mentioned, recall to mind their function in the body, as 
the word creation suggests the idea of a Creator, as 
subjects that of a sovereign, so in the mind of a philo- 
sopher, the elements of the physical and moral world, 
sciences, arts, pursuits, ranks, offices, events, opinions, 
individualities, are all viewed, not in themselves, but 
as relative terms, suggesting a multitude of correla- 
tives, and gradually, by successive combinations, con- 
verging one and all to their true centre. Men, whose 
minds are possessed by some one object, take exagge- ' 
rated views of its importance, are feverish in their 

u 2 
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pursuit of it^ and are startled or downcast on finding 
obstacles in the way of it ; they are ever in alarm or 
in transport. And they^ on the contrary^ who have no 
firm gprasp of principles, are perplexed and lose their 
way every fresh step they take; they do not know 
what to think or say of new phenomena which meet 
them, of whatever kind ; they have no view, as it may 
be called, concerning persons, or occurrences, or facts, 
which come upon them suddenly ; they cannot form a 
judgment, or determine on a course of action; and 
they ask the opinion or advice of others as a relief to 
their minds. But Philosophy cannot be partial, 
cannot be exclusive, cannot be impetuous, cannot 
be surprised, cannot fear, cannot lose its balance, 
cannot be at a loss, cannot but be patient, collected, 
and majestically calm, because it discerns the whole in 
each part, the end in each beginning, the worth of 
each interruption, the measure of each delay, because 
it always knows where it is, and how its path lies from 
one point to another. There are men who, when in 
difficulties, by the force of genius, originate at the 
moment vast ideas or dazzling projects; who, under 
the impulse of excitement, are able to cast a light, 
almost as if from inspiration, on a subject or course of 
action which comes before them ; who have a sudden 
presence of mind equal to any emergency, rising with 
the occasion, and an undaunted heroic bearing, and an 
energy and keenness, which is but sharpened by oppo- 
sition. Faith is a gift analogous to this thus far, that 
it acts promptly and boldly on the occasion, on slender 
evidence, as if guessing and reaching forward to the 
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truth, amid darknoss or confusion ; but such is not the 
Wisdom of the perfect. Wisdom is the clear, cahn, accu- 
rate vision, and comprehension of the whole course, the 
whole work of God ; and though there is none who 
has it in its fulness but He who '' searcheth all things, 
yea, the deep things of" the Creator, yet ''by that 
Spirit" they are, in a measure, ''revealed unto us." 
And thus, according to that measure, is the text ful- 
filled, that " he that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he 
himself is judged by no man." Others understand him 
not, master not his ideas, fail to combine, harmonize, or 
make consistent, those distinct views and principles 
which come to him from the Infinite Light, and are 
inspirations of the breath of Qod. He, on the con- 
trary, compasses others, and locates them, and antici- 
pates their acts, and fathoms their thoughts, for, in the 
Apostle's language, he "hath the mind of Christ," and 
all things are his, "whether Paul, or ApoUos, or 
Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or things pre- 
sent, or things to come." Such is the marvellousness 
of the Pentecostal gift, whereby we " have an unction 
from the Holy One, and know all things." 

30. Now, this view of the nature of Philosophy leads 
to the following remark : that, whereas no arguments 
in favour of Religion are of much account but such as 
rest on a philosophical basis. Evidences of Beligion, as 
they are called, which are truly such, must consist 
mainly in such investigations into the relation of idea 
to idea, and such developments of system, as have been 
described, if Philosophy lie in these abstract exercises 
of Reason. Such, for instance, is the argpiment from 
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analogy, or from the stmctare of prophecy, or from the 
needs of human nature ; or from the establishment and 
history of the Catholic Church. From which it follows, 
first, that what may be called the rhetorical or forensic 
Evidences, — I mean those which are content with the 
proof of certain facts, motives, and the like, such as, 
that a certain miracle must have taken place, or 
a certain prophecy must have been both written 
before, and fulfilled in, a certain event ; these, what- 
ever their merits, which I have no wish to disparage, 
are not philosophical. And next, it follows that Evi- 
dences in general are not the essential groundwork of 
Faith, but its reward ; since Wisdom is the last gift of 
the Spirit, and Faith the first. 

81. In the foregoing observations I have, in fiict, 
been showing, — in prosecution of a line of thought to 
which I have before now drawn attention, — ^what is the 
true ofiice, and what the legitimate bounds, of those 
abstract exercises of Season which may best be de- 
scribed by the name of systematizing. They are in 
their highest and most honourable place, when they 
are employed upon the vast field of Knowledge, not in 
conjecturing unknown truths, but in comparing, adjust- 
ing, connecting, explaining &cts and doctrines ascer- 
tained. Such a use of Beason is Philosophy ; such em- 
ployment was it to which the reason of Newton dedicated 
itself; and the reason of Butler; and the reason of 
those ancient Catholic Divines, nay, in their measure, 
of those illustrious thinkers of the middle ages, who 
have treated of the Christian Faith on system, Atha- 
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nasius^ Augastme, Aquinas. But where the exercise 
of Reason much outstrips our Knowledge; where 
Knowledge is limited^ and Season active ; where ascer- 
tained trnths are scanty^ and courses of thought' 
abound; there indulgence of system is unsafe^ and may 
be dangerous. In such cases there is much need of 
wariness^ jealousy of self^ and habitual dread of pre- 
sumption^ paradox^ and unreality^ to preserve our de- 
ductions within the bounds of sobriety^ and our guesses 
from assuming the character of discoveries. System^ 
which is the very soul, or, to speak more precisely, 
the formal cause of Philosophy, when exercised upon 
adequate knowledge, does but make, or tend to make, 
theorists, dogmatists, philosophists, and sectarians, 
when or so far as Knowledge is limited or incomplete. 

32. This statement, which will not be questioned, 
perhaps, in the abstract, requires to be illustrated in 
detail, and that at a length inconsistent with my present 
limits. At the risk, however, of exceeding them, I will 
attempt so much as this, — ^to show that Faith, distinct 
as it is from argument, discussion, investigation, philo- 
sophy, nay, from Reason altogether, in the popular 
sense of the word, is at the same time perfectly distinct 
also from narrowness of mind in all its shapes, though 
sometimes accidentally connected with it in particular 
persons. I am led to give attention to this point from 
its connexion with subjects, of which I have already 
treated on former occasions. 

33. It is as if a law of the human mind, ever to do 
thin^ in one and the same way. It does not vary in 
its modes of action, except by an effort ; but, if left to 
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itself^ it becomes almost mechanical, as a matter of 
course. Its doing a thing in a certain way to-day, is 
the cause of its doing it in the same way to-morrow. 
The order of the day perpetuates itself. This is, in fact, 
only saying that habits arise out of acts, and that 
character is inseparable from our moral nature. Not 
only do our features and make remain the same day 
after day, but we speak in the same tone, adopt the 
same phrases and turns of thought, fall into the same 
expressions of countenance, and walk with the same 
gait as yesterday. And, besides, we have an instinctive 
love of order and arrangement ; we think and act by 
rule, not only unconsciously, but of set purpose. 
Method approves itself to us, and aids us in various 
ways, and to a certain point is pleasant, and in some 
respects absolutely necessary. Even sceptics cannot 
proceed without 'elementary principles, though they 
would fain dispense with every yoke and bond. Even 
the uneducated have their own rude modes of classify- 
ing, not the less really such, because fantastic or absurd; 
children too, amid their awe at all that meets them, yet 
in their own thoughts unconsciously subject these won- 
ders to a law. Poets, while they disown philosophy, 
frame an ideal system of their own; and naturalists 
invent, if ihey do not find, orders and genera, to assist 
the memory. Latitudinarians, again, while they pro- 
fess charity towards all doctrines, nevertheless count it 
heresy to oppose the principle of latitude. Those who 
condemn persecution for religious opinions, in self- 
defence persecute those who advocate it. Few of those 
who maintain that the exercise of private judgment 
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upon Scripture leads to the attainment of Gospel truths 
can tolerate the Socinian and Pelagian^ who in their 
own inquiries have taken pains to conform to this rule. 
Thus, what is inyidiously called dogmatism and system, 
in one shape or other, in one degree or another, is, I 
may say, necessary to the human mind; we cannot 
reason, feel, or act, without it; it forms the stamina of 
thought, which, when it is removed, languishes, and 
droops. Sooner than dispense with principles, the 
mind will take them at the hand of others, will put 
up with such as are faulty or uncertain; — and thus 
much Wisdom, Bigotry, and Faith, have in common. 
Principle is the life of them all ; but Wisdom is 
the application of adequate principles to the state 
of things as we find them. Bigotry is the application of 
inadequate or narrow principles, while Faith is the 
maintenance of principles, without caring to apply or 
adjust them. Thus they difier; and this distinction 
will serve to enable us to contrast Bigotry and Faith 
with Wisdom, as I proposed. 

34. Now, certainly. Faith may be confused with 
Bigotry, with dogmatism, positiveness, and kindred 
habits of mind, on several plausible grounds ; for, what 
is Faith but a reaching forth after truth amid darkness, 
upon the warrant of certain antecedent notions or spon- 
taneous feelings 7 It is a presumption about matters 
of fact, upon principle rather than on knowledge ; and 
what is Bigotry also but this ? And, further still, its 
grounds being thus conditional, what does it issue in ? 
in the absolute acceptance of a certain message or doc- 
trine as divine ; that is, it starts from probabilities, yet 
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it ends in peremptory statements, if so be, mystorioas, 
or at least beyond experience. It believes an informant 
amid doubt, yet accepts his infoimation without doubt. 
Such is the prima facie resemblance between two habits 
of mind, which nevertheless are as little to be confused 
as the Apostles with their Jewish persecutors, as a few 
words may suffice to show. 

35. Now, in the first place, though Faith be a pre- 
sumption of facts under defective knowledge, yet, be it 
observed, it is altogether a practical principle. It 
judges and decides because it cannot help doing so, for 
the sake of the man himself, who exercises it — ^not in the 
way of opinion; not as aiming at mere abstract truth, not 
as teaching some theory or view. It is the act of a mind 
feeling that it is its duty any how, under its particular 
circumstances, to judge and to act, whether its light be 
greater or less, and wishing to make the most of that 
light and acting for the best. Its knowledge, then, 
though defective, is not insufficient for the purpose for 
which it uses it, for this plain reason, because (such is 
God^s will) it has no more. The servant who hid his 
Lord's money was punished ; and we, since we did not 
mako our circumstances, but woro placed in them, shall 
be judged, not by them, but by our use of them. A 
view of duty, such as this, may lead us to wrong acts, 
but not to act wrongly. Christians have sometimes 
inflicted death from a zeal not according to knowledge ; 
and sometimes they have been eager for the toleration 
of heresy from an ill-instructed charity. Under such 
circumstances a man's error may be more acceptable to 
.God than his truth ; for his truth, it may be, but evi- 
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dences clearness of intellect^ whereas his error proceeds 
from conscientiousness ; thongh whence it. proceeds, 
and what it evidences, in a particular case, must be lefl 
to the Searcher of hearts. 

36. Faith, then, though a presumption, has this 
peculiarity, that it is exercised under a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. It is when our presumptions take 
a wide range, when they afToct to bo systematical and 
philosophical, when they are indulged in matters of 
speculation, not of conduct, not in reference to self, 
but to others, then it is that they deserve the name of 
bigotry and dogmatism. For in such a case we make 
a wrong use of such light as is given us, and mistake what 
is '' a lantern unto our feet " for the sun in the heavens. 

87. Again, it is true that Faith as well as Bigotry 
maintains dogmatic statements which go beyond its 
knowledge. It uses words, phrases, propositions, it 
accepts doctrines and practices, which it but partially 
understands, or not at all. Now, so far indeed as these 
statements do not relate to matters of this world, but 
to heavenly things, of course they are no evidence of 
Bigotry. As the widest experience of life would not 
tend to remove the mysteriousness of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, so even the narrowest does not de- 
prive us of the right of asserting it. Much knowledge 
and little knowledge leave us very much as we were, 
in a matter of this kind. !6ut the case is very different 
when positions are in question of a social or moral 
character, which claim to be rules or maxims for poli- 
tical combination or conduct, for the well-being of 
the world, or for the guidance of public opinion. Yet 
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many suoli positions Faith certainly does accept; and 
thus it seems to place the persons who act npon it in 
the very position of the bigoted, theoretical^ and unreal ; 
who use words beyond their depths or avow sentiments 
to which they have no rights or enunciate general 
principles on defective knowledge. Questions^ for in- 
stance^ about the theory of govemment, national duties, 
the establishment of Religion, its relations to the State, 
the treatment of the poor, and the nature of the Chris- 
tian Church : these, and other such, may, it cannot be 
denied, be peremptorily settled, on religious grounds, 
by persons whose qualifications are manifestly unequal 
to so great an undertaking, who have not the know- 
ledge, penetration, subtlety, calmness, or experience, 
which are a claim upon our attention, and who in con- 
sequence are, at first sight, to say the least, very like 
bigots and partisans. 

88. Now that Faith may run into Bigotry, or may 
be mixed with Bigotry in matter of fact in this instance 
or that, of course I do not deny ; at the same time the 
two habits of mind, whatever be their resemblance, 
differ in their dogmatism, in this : — Bigotry professes 
to understand what it maintains, though it does not ; 
it argues and infers, it disowns Faith, and makes a 
show of Beason instead of it. It persists, not in aban- 
doning argument, but in arguing only in one way. It 
takes up, not a religious, but a philosophical position ; 
it lays claim to Wisdom, whereas Faith from the first 
makes men willing, with the Apostle, to be fools for 
Christ's sake. Faith sets out with putting reasoning 
aside as out of place, and proposes instead simple 
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obedience to a revealed command. Its disciples repre- 
sent that they are neither statesmen nor philosophers ; 
that they are not developing principles or evolving 
systems; that their ultimate end is not persoasion^ 
popularity, or success ; that they are but doing God's 
will, and desiring His glory. They profess a sincere 
belief that certain views which engage their minds 
come from God; that they know well that they are 
beyond them; that they are not able to enter into 
them, or to apply them as others may do ; that, under- 
standing them but partially themselves, they are not 
sanguine about impressing them on others; that a 
divine blessing alone can carry them forward; that 
they look for that blessing ; that they feel that God 
will maintain His own cause ; that ilwi belongs to Him, 
not to them ' ; that if their cause is God's cause, it will 
be blessed, in His time and way ; that if it be not, it 
will come to nought; that they securely wait the 
issue; that they leave it to the generation to come; 
that they can bear to seein to fail, but cannot bear to 
be ** disobedient to a heavenly vision ;'' that they think 
that God has taught them and put a word in their 
mouths; that they speak to acquit their own souls; 
that they protest in order to be on the side of God's 
host, of the glorious company of the Apostles, the 
goodly fellowship of the Prophets, the noble army of 
Martyrs, in order to be separate from the congregation 
of His enemies. '^ Blessed is the man that hath not 
walked in the counsel of the ungodly, nor stood in the 
way of sinners, and hath not sat in the seat of the 

1 Dan. iU. 17, 18. 
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Bcomful/' They desire to gain this blessedness ; and 
though they have not the capacity of mind to embrace^ 
nor the keenness to penetrate and analyze the contents 
of this vast worlds nor the comprehensive faculty which 
resolves all things into their true principleSj and 
connects them in one system^ though they can neither 
answer objections made to their doctrines^ nor say for 
certain whither they are leading them^ yet profess them 
they can and must. Embrace them they can^ and go 
out^ not knowing whither they go. Faith^ at leastj 
they may have ; Wisdom, if so be, they have not ; but 
Faith fits them to be the instruments and organs, the 
voice and the hands and the feet of Him who is 
invisible, the Divine Wisdom in the Church,— who 
knows what they know not, understands their words^ 
for they are His own, and directs their efforts to His 
own issues, though they see them not, because they 
dutifully place themselves upon His path. This is what 
they will be found to profess ; and their state is that of 
the multitude of Christians in every age, nay even in 
the Apostolic, when, for all the supernatural illumina- 
tion of such as St. Paul, " God chose the foolish things 
of the world to confound the wise, and the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which were mighty, 
and base things of the world, and things which were 
despised, yea, and things which were not, to bring to 
nought things that were, that no flesh should glory in 
His presence.^' 

89. Such a view of things is not of a nature to be af- 
fected by what is external to it. It did not grow out 
of knowledge, and an increase or loss of knowledge 
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cannot touch it. The revolution of kingdoms, the rise 
or the fall of parties, the growth of society, the disco- 
veries of science, leave it as they found it. On Ood's 
word does it depend ; that word alone can alter it. And 
thus we are introduced to a distinct peculiarity of Faith; 
for considering that Almighty God ofben speaks, nay is 
ever speaking in one way or another, if we would watch 
for His voice, Faith, whilo it is so stable, is necessarily 
a principle of mental growth also, in an especial way ; 
according, that is, as God sees fit to employ it. ''I 
will stand upon my watch,'' says the prophet, " and set 
me upon the tower, and will watch to see what He will 
say unto me /' and though since Christ came no new 
revelation has been given, yet much even in the latter 
days has been added in the way of expkining and 
applying what was given once for all. As the world 
around varies, so varies also, not the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, but the outward shape and colour 
which they assume. And as Wisdom only can apply 
or dispense the Truth in a change of circumstances, so 
Faith alone is able to accept it as one and the same 
under all its forms. And thus Faith is ever the means 
of learning something new, and in this respect differs 
from Bigotry, which has no element of advance in it, 
and is under a practical persuasion that it has nothing 
to learn. To the narrow-minded and the bigoted the 
history of the Church for eighteen centuries is unintel- 
ligible and useless ; but where there is Faith, it is full 
of sacred principles, ever the same in substance, ever 
varying in accidentals, and is a continual lesson of 
" the manifold Wisdom of God.'' 
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40. Moreover^ though Faith has not the gift of tracing 
out and oonnecting one thing with another^ which Wis- 
dom has, and Bigotry professes to have, but is an iso- 
lated act of Reason upon any matter in hand, as it 
comes ; yet on this very account it has as wide a range 
as Wisdom, and a far wider one than can belong to any 
narrow principle or partial theory, and is able to take 
discursive views, though not systematic. There is no 
subject which Faith working by Love may not include 
in its province, on which it may not have a judgment^ 
and to which it may not do justice, though it views 
each point by itself, and not as portions of a whole. 
Hence, unable as Faith is to analyze its grounds, or to 
show the consistency of one of its judgments with 
another, yet every one of these has its own place, and 
corresponds to some doctrine or precept in the philoso- 
phical system of the Gospel, for they are all the in- 
stincts of a pure mind^ which steps forward truly and 
boldly, and is never at fault. Whatever be the subject- 
matter and the point in question, sacred or profane^ 
Faith has a true view of it, and Wisdom can have no 
more ; nor does it become truer because it is hold in 
connexion with other opinions, or loss true because it 
is not. And thus, since Faith is the characteristic of 
all Christians, a peasant may take the same view of hu- 
man affairs in detail as a philosopher ; and we are often 
perplexed whether to say that such persons are intel- 
lectually gifted or not They have clear and distinct 
opinions ; they know what they are saying ; they have 
something to say about any subject; they do not con- 
fuse points of primary with those of secondary import- 
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ance ; (hey never contradict themselyes : on the other 
hand they are not aware that there is any thing extra- 
ordinary about their judgnients ; they do not connect 
any two judgments together ; they do not recognize 
any common principles running through them; they 
forget the opinions they have expressed^ together with 
the occasion ; they cannot defend themselves ; they are . 
easily perplexed and silenced ; and, if they set themselves 
to reason, they use arguments which appear to be faulty, 
as being but types and shadows of those which they 
really feel, and attempts to analyze that vast system of 
thought which is their life, but not their instrument. 

41. It is the peculiarity, then, of Faith, that it forms 
its judgment under a sense of duty and responsibility, 
with a view to personal conduct, according to revealed 
directions, with a confession of ignorance, with a care- 
lessness about consequences, in a teachable and humble 
spirit, yet upon a range of subjects which Philosophy 
itself cannot surpass. In all these respects it is con- 
trasted witli Bigotry. Men bf narrow minds, far from 
confessing ignorance and maintaining Truth mainly as 
a duty, profess, as I observed just now, to understand 
the subjects which they take up and the principles 
which they apply to them. They do not see difficulties. 
They consider that they hold tlieir doctrines, whatever 
they are, at least as much upon Beason as upon Faith ; 
and they expect to be able to argue others into a belief 
of them, and are impatient when they cannot. They 
consider that the premisses with which they start just 
prove the conclusions which they draw, and nothing 
else. They think that their own views are exactly fitted 

[UNIV. s.] X 
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to Bolye all the facts which are to be aocoanted for^ to 
satisfy all objections^ and to moderate and arbitrate be- 
tween all parties. They conceive that they profess jnst 
the truth which makes all things easy. They have their 
one idea or their favourite notion^ which ooonrs to them 
on every occasion. They have their one or two topics, 
which they are continually obtrudingj with a sort of 
pedantry^ being unable to discuss, in a natural uncon- 
strained way^ or to let their thoughts take their course, 
in the confidence that they will come safe home at the 
last. Perhaps they liavo discovered^ as they think, the 
leading idea, or simple view, or sum and substance of 
the Gospel ; and they insist upon this or that isolated 
tenet, selected by themselves or by others not better 
qualified, to the disparagement of the rest of the re- 
vealed scheme. They have, moreover, clear and deci- 
sive explanations always ready of the sacred mysteries 
of Faith ; they may deny those mysteries or retain them, 
but in either case they think their own to be the rational 
view and the natural explanation of them, and all minds 
feeble or warped or disordered which do not acknow- 
ledge this. They profess that the inspired writers were 
precisely of their particular creed, be it a creed of to- 
day, or yesterday, or of a hundred years since ; and 
they do not shrink from appealing to the common sense 
of mankind at large to decide this point. Then their 
proof of doctrines is as meagre as their statement of 
them. They are ready with the very places of Scrip- 
ture,— one, two, or three, — where it is to be found ; 
they profess to say just what each passage and verse 
means, what it cannot mean, and what it must mean. 
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To SCO in it loss than thoy soo is, in their judgmont, to 
oxplain away ; to soo moro, is to gloss over. To pro- 
ceed to other parts of Scripture than those which they 
happen to select, is, they think, superfluous, since they 
have already adduced the very arguments sufficient for 
a clear proof; and if so, why go beyond them ? And 
again, they have their own terms and names for every 
thing ; and these must not be touched any more than 
the things which they stand for. Words of parties or 
politics, of recent date and unsatisfactory origin, are as 
much a portion of the Truth in their eyes, as if they 
were the voice of Scripture or of Holy Church. And 
they have their forms, ordinances, and usages, which 
are as sacred to them as the very Sacraments given us 
from heaven. 

42. Narrow minds have no power of throwing them- 
selves into the minds of others. They have stiffened in 
one position, as limbs of the body subjected to confine- 
ment, or as our organs of speech, which afler a while 
cannot learn new tones and inflections. They have 
already parcelled out to their own satisfaction the whole 
world of knowledge; they have drawn their lines, and 
formed their classes, and given to each opinion, argu- 
ment, principle, and party, its own locality ; they profess 
to know where to find every thing ; and they cannot 
learn any other disposition. They are vexed at new 
principles of arrangement, and grow giddy amid cross 
divisions ; and, even if they make the effort, cannot 
master them. They think that any one truth excludes 
another which is distinct from it, and that every opinion 
is contrary to their own opinions which is not included 

X 2 
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in them. They cannot separate words from their own 
ideas^ and ideas from their own associations ; and if they 
attain any new view of a subject, it is bat for a moment. 
They catch it one moment, and let it go the next ; and 
then impute to subtlety in it, or obscurity in its expres- 
sion, what really arises from their own want of elasticity 
or vigour. And when they attempt to describe it in 
their own language, their nearest approximation to it is 
a mistake ; not from any purpose to be unjust, but 
because they are expressing the ideas of another mind, 
as it were, in translation. 

43. It is scarcely necessary to observe upon the mis- 
conceptions which such persons form of foreign habits 
of thought, or again of ancient faith or philosophy; 
and the more so because they are unsuspicious of their 
own deficiency. Thus we hear the Greek Fathers, for 
instance, sometimes called Arminians, and St. Augus- 
tine Calvinistic; and that not analogously, but as if 
each party really answered to the title given to it. And 
again an inquiry is made whether Christians in those 
early days held this or that point of doctrine, which 
may be in repute in particular sects or schools now ; as, 
for instance, whether they upheld the union of Church 
and State, or the doctrine of assurance. It is plain 
that to answer either in the afiirmative or negative would 
be to misrepresent them ; yet the persons in question 
do not contemplate more than such an absolute alter- 
native. 

44. Nor is it only in censure and opposition that 
narrowness of view is shown ; it lies quite as often in 
approval and partisanship. None are so easily deceived 
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by others as they who are pre-occupied with their own 
notions. They are soon persuaded that another agrees 
with them, if he disagrees with their opponents. They 
resolve his ideas into their own, and, whatever words 
he may use to clear his meaning, even the most dis- 
tinct and forcible, these fail to convey to them any new 
view, or to open to them his mind. 

45. Again, if those principles are narrow which 
claim to interpret and subject the whole world of know- 
ledge, without being adequate to the task, one of the 
most striking characteristics of such principles will be 
the helplessness which they exhibit, when new materials 
or fields of thought are opened upon them. True phi- 
losophy admits of being carried out to any extent ; it 
is its very test, that no knowledge can be submitted to 
it with which it is not commensurate, and which it can- 
not annex to its territory. But the theory of the narrow 
or bigoted has already run out within short limits, and 
a vast and auxious region lies beyond; unoccupied and 
in rebellion. Their '' bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it ; and the covering narrower, 
than that he can wrap himself in it.^^ And then 
what is to be done with these unreclaimed wastes ? — 
the exploring of them must in consequence be for- 
bidden, or even the existence denied. Thus, in the 
present day, there are new sciences, especially physical, 
which we all look at with anxiety, feeling that our views, 
as we at present hold thom, are unequal to them, yet 
feeling also that no truth can really exist external to 
Christianity. Another striking proof of narrowness of 
mind among us may be drawn from the alteration of 
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feeling with which we often regard members of this or 
that communion, before we know them and after. If 
our theory and our view of facts agreed together, they 
could not lead to opposite impressions about the same 
matters. And another instance occurs daily : true 
Catholicity is commensurate with the wants of the 
human mind; but persons are often to be found who 
are surprised that they cannot persuade all men to fol- 
low them, and cannot destroy dissent, by preaching a 
portion of the Divine system, instead of the whole of it. 
46. Under these circumstances, it is not wonderful 
that persons of narrow views are often perplexed, and 
sometimes startled and unsettled, by the difficulties of 
their position. What they did not know, or what they 
knew but had not weighed, suddenly presses upon 
their notice. Then they become impatient that they 
cannot make their proofs clear, and try to mak^ a 
forcible riddance of objections. They look about for 
new arguments, and put violence on Scripture or on 
history. They show a secret misgiving about the truth 
of their principles, by shrinking from the appearance of 
defeat or from occasional doubt within. • They become 
alarmists, and they forget that tbo issue of all things, 
and the success of their own cause (if it be what they 
think it), is sealed and secured by Divine promise; and 
sometimes, in this conflict between broad fact and nar- 
row principle, the hard material breaks their tools ; 
they are obliged to give up their principles. A state 
of uncertainty and distress follows, and, in the end, 
perhaps, bigotry is supplanted by general scepticism. 
They who thought their own ideas could measure all 
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things^ end in thinking that even a Divine Oracle is 
unequal to the task. 

47. In these remarks, it will be observed that I have 
' been contrasting Faith and Bigotry as habits of mind 

entirely distinct from each other. They are so ; but it 
must not be forgotten, as indeed I have already ob- 
served, that, though distinct in themselves, they may 
and do exist together in the same person. No one so 
imbued with a loving Faith but has somewhat, perhaps, 
of Bigotry to unlearn ; no one so narrow-minded, and 
full of self, but is influenced, it is to be hoped, in his 
degree, by the spirit of Faith. 

48. Lot us ever make it our prayer and our endea- 
vour, that we may know the whole counsel of Ood, and 
grow unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of 
Christ ; that all prejudice, and self-confidence, and hol- 
lowness, and unreality, and positiveness, and partisan- 
ship, may be put away from us under the light of 
Wisdom, and the fire of Faith and Love ; till we see 
things as God sees them, with the judgment of His 
Spirit, and according to the mind of Christ. 



SERMON XV. 

THB THBOEY OP DEVELOPMENTS IN BELIQIOUS 

DOCTRINE. 

(Preached on tbe Purification, 1848.) 

LuKS ii. 19. 
•* Bui Mary kept aU Utse things, and pondered them in her heoH.'* 

T ITTLE is told us in Scripture concerning the Blessed 
■*^ Virgin, but there is one grace of which the Evan- 
gelists make her the pattern, in a few simple sentences, 
— of Faith. Zacharias questioned the Angelas mes- 
sage, but ''Mary said. Behold the handmaid of the 
Lord; be it unto me according to thy word.'^ Ac- 
cordingly Elisabeth, speaking with an apparent allusion 
to the contrast thus exhibited between her own highly- 
favoured husband, righteous Zacharias, and the still 
more highly-favoured Mary, said, on receiving her salu- 
tation, " Blessed art thou among women, and blessed 
is the fruit of thy womb ; Blessed is she that believed, 
for there shall be a performance of those things which 
were told her from the Lord.'^ 

2. But Mary's faith did not end in a mere acquies- 
cence in Divine providences and revelations : as the 
text informs us, she '' pondered '^ them. When the 
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shepherds came, and told of the vision of Angels which 
they had seen at the time of the Nativity, and how one. 
of them announced that the Infant in her arms was 
" the Saviour, which is Christ the Lord,'' while others 
did but wonder, '^ Mary kept all these things, and pon- 
dered them in her heart/' Again, when her Son and 
Saviour had come to the age of twelve years, and had 
left her for awhile for His Father's service, and had 
been found, to her surprise, in the Temple, amid the 
doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions, 
and had, on her addressing Him, vouchsafed to justify 
His conduct, we are told, '' His mother kept all these 
sayings in her heart." And accordingly, at the mar- 
riage-feast in Gana, her faith anticipated His first 
miracle, and she said to the servants, '' Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it." 

3. Thus St. Mary is our pattern of Faith, both in the 
reception and in the study of Divine Truth. She does 
not think it enough to accept, she dwells upon it ; not 
enough to possess, she uses it ; not enough to assent, 
she developes it; not enough to submit the Beason, 
she reasons upon it; not indeed reasoning first, and 
believing aflerwards, with Zacharias, yet first believing 
without reasoning,* next from love and reverence, 
reasoning after believing. And thus she symbolizes 
to us, not only tho faith of the unloamed, but of 
the doctors of the Church also, who have to investi- 
gate, and weigh, and define, as well as to profess the 
Gospel ; to draw the line between truth and heresy; to 
anticipate or remedy the various aberrations of wrong 
reason ; to combat pride and recklessness with their 
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own arms ; and thos to triompli over the sophist and 
the innovator. 

4. If^ then^ on a Day dedicated to sach high contem- 
plations as the Feast which wo are now celebrating, it 
is allowable to occupy the thoughts with a subject not 
of a devotional or practical nature, it will be some 
relief of the omission to select one in which St. Mary 
at least will be our example, — ^the use of Reason in 
investigating the doctrines of Faith ; a subject, indeed, 
far fitter for a volume than for the most extended 
notice which can here be given to it ; but one which 
cannot be passed over altogether in silence, in any 
attempt at determining the relation of Faith to Reason. 

5. The overthrow of the wisdom of the world was 
one of the earliest, as well as the noblest of the tri- 
umphs of the Church ; after the pattern of her Divine 
Master, who took His place among the doctors before 
He preached His new Kingdom, or opposed Himself to 
the world's power. St. Paul, the learned Pharisee, 
was the first fruits of that g^ifted company, in whom the 
pride of science is seen prostrated before the foolishness 
of preaching. From his day to this the Gross has 
enlisted under its banner all those great endowments 
of mind, which in former times had been expended on 
vanities, or dissipated in doubt and speculation. Nor 
was it long before the schools of heathenism took the 
alarm, and manifested an unavailing jealousy of the new 
doctrine, which was robbing them of their most hopeful 
disciples. They had hitherto taken for granted that 
the natural home of the Intellect was the Ghirden or 
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the Porch; and it reversed their very first principles to 
be called on to confess^ what yet they could not deny, 
that a Superstition, as they considered it, was attracting 
to itself all the energy, the keenness, the originaUty, 
and the eloquence of the age. But these aggressions 
upon heathenism were only the beginning of the 
Churches conquests; in the course of time the whole 
mind of tho world, as I may say, was absorbed into the 
philosophy of the Cross, as the element in which it 
lived, and the form upon which it was moulded. And 
how many centuries did this endure, and what vast 
ruins still remain of its dominion I In the capitals of 
Christendom the high cathedral and the perpetual 
choir still witness to the victory of Faith over the 
world's power. To see its triumph over the world's 
wisdom, wo must enter those solemn cemeteries in 
which are stored the relics and the monuments of ancient 
Faith — our libraries. Look along their shelves, and 
every name you read there is, in one sense or other, a 
trophy sot up in record of the victories of Faith. How 
many long lives, what high aims, what single-minded 
devotion, what intense contemplation, what fervent 
prayer, what deep erudition, what untiring diligence, 
what toilsome conflicts has it taken to establish its 
supremacy I This has been the object which has given 
meaning to the life of Saints, and which is the subject- . 
matter of their history. For this they have given up . 
the comforts of earth and the charities of home, and 
surrendered themselves to an austere rule, nay, even 
to confessorship and persecution, if so be they could 
make some small offering, or do some casual service, or 
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provide some additional safeguard towards the great 
work which was in progress. This has been the origin 
of controversies^ long and various^ yes^ and the occasion 
of mnch infirmity^ the test of much hidden perverse- 
ness^ and the subject of much bitterness and tnmnlt. 
The world has been moved in conseqnence of it^ 
populations excited^ leagues and alliances formed^ 
kingdoms lost and won : and even zeal^ when excessive, 
evinced a sense of its preciousness ; nay, even rebellions 
in some sort did homage to it, as insurgents imply the 
actual sovereignty of the power which they are assail- 
ing. Meanwhile the work went on, and at length a 
large fabric of divinity was reared, irregular in its 
structure, and diverse in its style, as beseemed the 
slow growth of centuries ; nay, anomalous in its details, 
from the peculiarities of individuals, or the interference 
of strangers, but still, on the whole, the development 
of an idea, and like itself, and unlike any thing else, its 
most widely-separated parts having relations with each 
other, and betokening a common origin. 

6. Let us quit this survey of the general system, and 
descend to the history of the formation of any Catholic 
dogma. What a remarkable sight it is, as almost all 
unprejudiced persons will admit, to trace the course of 
the controversy, from its first disorders to its exact and 
determinate issue. Full of deep interest, to see how 
the great idea takes hold of a thousand minds by its 
living force, and will not be ruled or stinted, but is 
'^ like a burning fire,'' as the Prophet speaks, '' shut 
up '' within them, till they are '' weary of forbearing, 
and cannot stay,'' and grows in them, and at length is 
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bom through them^ perhaps in a long coarse of yearSj 
and even successive generations ; so that the doctrine i 
maj rather be said to use the minds of Ghristians^l 
than to be used bj them. Wonderful it is to see with 
what effort, hesitation, suspense, interruption, — ^with 
how many swayings to the right and to the lefl — with 
how many reverses, yet with what certainty of advance^ 
with what precision in its march, and with what ulti- 
mate completeness, it has been evolved ; till the whole 
truth " self-balanced on its centre hung,'' part answer- 
ing to part, one, absolute, integral, indissoluble, while 
the world lasts I Wonderful, to see how heresy has 
but thrown that idea into fresh forms, and drawn out 
from it farther developments, with an exuberance 
which exceeded all questioning, and a harmony which 
baffled all criticism, like Him, its Divine Author, whoj 
when put on trial by the Evil One, was but fortified by 
the assault, and is ever justified in His sayings, and 
overcomes when He is judged. 

7. And this world of thought is the expansion of a 
few words, uttered, as if casually, by the fishermen of 
GtJilee. Here is another topic which belongs more 
especially to that part of the subject to which I pro- 
pose to confine myself. Beason has not only submitted^ f 
it has ministered to Faith ; it has illustrated its docu- ' 
ments; it has raised illiterate peasants into philo- 
sophers and divines; it has elicited a meaning from 
their words which their immediate hearers little 
suspected. Stranger surely is it that St. John should 
be a theologian, than that St. Peter should be a prince. 
This is a phenomenon proper to the Gospelj and a note 
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of diyinitj. Its half sentences^ its overflowings of 
language^ admit of development' ; they have a life in 
them which shows itself in progress; a truths which 
has the token of consistency ; a reality^ which is froit- 
fid in resources ; a depths which extends into mystery : 
for they are representations of what is actual^ and has a 
definite location and necessary bearing^ and a mean- 
ing in the great system of things^ and a harmony in 
what it is^ and a compatibility in what it involves. 
What form of Paganism can furnish a parallel ? What 
philosopher has left his words to posterity as a talent 
which could be put to usury^ as a mine which could be 
wrought? Here^ too^ is the badge of heresy; its 
dogmas are unfruitful ; it has no theology ; so far forth 
as it is heresy^ it has none. Deduct its remnant of 
Catholic theology, and what remains 7 Polemics, ex- 
planations, protests. It turns to Biblical Criticism, or 
to the Evidences of Religion, for want of a province. 
Its formulcB end in themselves, without development, 
because they are words ; they are barren, because they 
are dead. If they had life, they would increase and 
multiply; or, if they do live and bear fruit, it is but as 
''sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.'' It 
developes into dissolution ; but it creates nothing, it 
tends to no system, its resultant dogma is but the 
denial of all dogmas, any theology, under the Gospel. 
No wonder it denies what it cannot attain. 

8. Heresy denies to the Church what is wanting in 
itself. Here, then, we are brought to the subject to 
which I wish to give attention. It need not surely 

> Vide BaUer's Analogy, part ii. oh. iti. 
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formally be proved that this disparagement of doctrinal 
statements^ and in particular of those relating to the 
Holy Trinity and Incarnation, is especially prevalent in 
our times. There is a suspicion widely abroad, — ^felt, 
too, perhaps, by many who are unwilling to confess it, 
— that the development of ideas and formation of 
dogmas is a mere abuse of Season, which, when it 
attempted such sacred subjects, went beyond its powers, 
and could do nothing more than multiply words with- 
out meaning, and deductions which come to nothing. 
The conclusion follows, that such an attempt does but 
lead to mischievous controversy, from that discordance 
of doctrinal opinions, which is its immediate conse- 
quence ; that there is, in truth, no necessary or proper 
connexion between inward religious belief and scientific 
expositions ; and that charity, as well as good sense, 
is best consulted by reducing creeds to the number of 
private opinions, which, if individuals will hold for 
themselves, at least they have no right to impose upon 
others. 

9. It is my purpose, then, in what follows, to in- "^ 
vestigate the connexion between Faith and Dogmatic 
Confession, as far as relates to the sacred doctrines 
which were just now mentioned, and to show the office 
of the Reason in reference to it ; and, in doing so, I 
shall make as little allusion as may be to erroneous 
views on the subject, which have been mentioned only 
for the sake of perspicuity ; following rather the course 
which the discussion may take, and pursuing those 
issues on which it naturally opens. Nor am I here in 
any way concerned with the question, who is the legi- 
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timate framer and judge of these dogmatic inferences 
under the Gx)8pel^ or if there be any. Whether the 
Church is infallible^ or the individual^ or the first ages, 
or none of these, is not the point here, but the theory 
of developments itself. 

10. Theological dogmas are propositions expressive 
of the judgments which the mind forms, or the impres« 
sions which it receives, of Revealed Truth. ' Revelation 
sets before it certain supernatural facts and actions, 
beings and principles ; these make a certain impression 
or image upon it ; and this impression spontaneously, 
or even necessarily, becomes the subject of reflection 
on the part of the mind itself, which proceeds to inves- 
tigate it, and to draw it forth in successive and distinct 
sentences. Thus the Catholic doctrine of Original Sin, 
or of Sin after Baptism, or of the Eucharist, or of 
Justification, is but the expression of the inward belief 
of Catholics on these several points, formed upon an 
analysis of that belief. Such, too, are the high doc- 
trines with which I am especially concerned. 

11. Now, here I observe, first of all, that, naturally 
as the inward idea of divine truth, such as has been 
described, passes into explicit form by the activity of 
our reflective powers, still such an actual delineation is 
not essential to its genuineness and perfection. A 
peasant may have such a true impression, yet be unable 

' The contrOTeny between the Engliih Church and the Church of 
Rome liet, it it presumed, m ih« mtUttr qf/aet, whether such and tuoh 
deTclopmenta are true, (e. g. Purgatory a true dcTclopment of the doc- 
trine of fin after baptiam,) not in the principU oi development itaelf. 
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to give any intelligible account of it^ as will easily be 
understood. But what is remarkable at first sight is 
thiSj that there is good reason for saying that the im- 
pression made upon the mind need not even be recog- 
nized by the parties possessing it. It is no proof that 
persons are not possessed^ because they are not con- 
scious, of an idea. Nothing is of more frequent 
occurrence, whether in things sensible or intellectual, 
than the existence of such unperceived impressions. 
What do we mean when we say, that certain persons do 
not know themselves, but tliat they are ruled by views, 
feelings, prejudices, objects which they do not recog- 
nize ? How common is it to be exhilarated or depressed, 
we do not recollect why, though we are aware that some- 
thing has been told us, or has happened, good or bad, 
which accounts for our feeling, could we recall it! 
What is memory itself, but a vast magazine of such 
dormant, but present and excitable ideas ? Or consider, 
when persons would trace the history of their own 
opinions in past years, how baffled they are in the 
attempt to fix the date of this or that conviction, their 
system of thought having been all the while in con- 
tinual, gradual, tranquil expansion ; so that it were as 
easy to follow the growth of the fruit of the earth, '' first 1 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full com' in the ear,'' 
as to chronicle changes, which involved no abrupt revo- 
lution, or 'reaction, or fickleness of mind, but ha^e been 
the birth of an idea, the development, in explicit form, of 
what was already latent within it. Or, agaiuj critical 
disquisitions are often written about the idea which this 
or that poet might have in his mind in certain of his 

[UNIV. S.] Y 
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compositions and characters ; and we call such analysis 
the philosophy of poetry^ not implying thereby of 
necessity that the author wrote upon a theory in his 
actual delineation^ or knew what he was doing; bat 
that^ in matter of fact^ he was possessed^ mled^ guided 
by an unconscious idea. Moreover^ it is a question 
whether that strange and painful feeling of unreality, 
which religious men experience from time to time, when 
nothing seems true, or good, or right, or profitable, 
when Faith seems a name, and duty a mockery, and all 
endeavours to do right, absurd and hopeless, and all 
things forlorn and dreary, as if religion were wiped out 
from the world, may not be the direct effect of the 
temporary obscuration of some master vision, which un- 
consciously supplies the mind with spiritual life and 
peace. 

12. Or, to take another class of instances which are 
to the point so far as this, that at least they are real 
impressions, even though they be not influential. How 
common is what is called vacant vision, when objects 
meet the eye, without any effort of the judgment to 
measure or locate them; and that absence of mind, 
which recollects minutes afterwards the occurrence of 
some sound, the striking of the hour, or the question of 
a companion, which passed unheeded at the time it took 
place I How, again, happens it in dreams, that we 
suddenly pass from one state of feeling, or one assem- 
blage of circumstances to another, without any surprise 
at the incongruity, except that, while we are impressed 
first in this way, then in that, we take no active cogni- 
zance of the impression? And this, perhaps, is tho 
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life of inferior animals^ a sort of continuoos dream^ im- 
pressions without reflections; such^ too^ seems to be 
the first life of infants ; nay^ in heaven itself^ such may 
be the high existence of some exalted orders of blessed 
spirits^ as the Seraphim^ who are said to be^ not Elnow- 
ledge^ but all Love. 

13. Now^ it is important to insist on this circum- 
stance^ because it suggests the reality and permanence 
of inward knowledge^ as distinct from explicit confession. 
The absence^ or partial absence^ or incompleteness of 
dogmatic statements is no proof of the absence of 
impressions or implicit judgments^ in the mind of the 
Church. Even centuries might pass without the 
formal expression of a truth, which had been all along 
the secret life of millions of faithful souls. Thus^ not 
till the thirteenth century was there any direct and dis- 
tinct avowal, on the part of the Church, of the numerical 
Unity of the Divine Nature, which the language of 
some of the principal Greek fathers, primd facie, though 
not really, denies. Again, the doctrine of the Double 
Procession was no Catholic dogma in the fiirst ages, 
though it was more or less clearly stated by individual 
Fathers ; yet, if it is now to be received^ as surely it \ \ 
must be, as part of the Creed, it was really held every 
where from the beginning, and therefore, in a measure, 
held as a mere religious impression^ and perhaps an un- 
conscious ope. 

14. But, further, if the ideas may be latent in^the 
Christian mind^ by which it is animated and formed, it 
is less wonderful that they should be difficult to elicit 
and define; and of this difficulty we have abundant 

T 2 
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proof in the history whether of the Charch, or of indi- 
yidnals. Surely it is not at all wonderful, that, when 
individuals attempt to analyze their own belief, they 
should find the task arduous in the extreme, if not 
altogether beyond them; or, again, a work of many 
years ; or, again, that they should shrink from the true 
deyelopments, if offered to them, as foreign to their 
thoughts. This may be illustrated in a variety of ways. 
15. It will often happen, perhaps from the nature of 
things, that it is impossible to master and express an 
idea in a short space of time. As to individuals, some- 
times they find they cannot do so at all ; at length, 
perhaps, they recognize, in some writer they meet, with 
the very account of their own thoughts, which they 
desiderate ; and then they say, that '' hero is what they 
have felt all along, and wanted to say, but could not,'' 
or '' what they have ever maintained, only better ex- 
pressed.'' Again, how many men are burdened with 
an idea, which haunts them through a great part of 
their lives, and of which only at length, with much 
trouble, do they dispossess themselves? I suppose 
most of us have felt at times the irritation, and that 
for a long period, of thoughts and views which we felt, 
and felt to be true, only dimly showing themselves, or 
flitting before us ; which at length we understood must 
not be forced, but must have their way, and would^ if 
it were so ordered, come to light in their own time. 
The life of some men, and those not the least eminent 
among divines and philosophers, has centred in the 
development of one idea; nay, perhaps has been too 
short for the process. Again, how frequently it hap- 
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pens, that^ on first hearing a doctrine propoanded, a 
man hesitates, first acknowledges, then disowns it; 
then says that he has always held it, but finds fault with 
the mode in which it is presented to him, accusing it of 
paradox or over-refinement ; that is, he cannot at the 
moment analyze his own opinions, and does no(i know 
whether he holds the doctrine or not, from the diffictdty 
of mastering his thoughts. 

16. Another characteristic, as I have said, of dogma« 
tic statements, is the difficulty of recognizing them, 
even when attained, as the true representation of our 
meaning. This happens for many reasons ; sometimes, 
from the faint hold we have of tiie impression itself, 
whether its nature be good or bad, so that we shrink 
from principles in substance, which we acknowledge in 
influence. Many a man, for instance, is acting on utili- 
tarian principles, who is shocked at them in set treatises, 
and disowns them. Again, in sacred subjects, the very 
circumstance that a dogma professes to be a direct 
contemplation, and, if so be, a definition of what is 
infinite and eternal^ is painful to serious minds. More- 
over, from the hypothesis, it is the representation of an 
idea in a medium not native to it, not as originally 
conceived, but, as it were, in projection; no wonder, 
theu^ that, though there be an intimate correspondence, 
part by part, between the impression and the dogma, 
yet there should be an harshness in the outline of the 
latter ; as, for instance, a want of harmonious proportion; 
and yet this is unavoidable, from the infirmities of our 
intellectual powers. 

17. Again, another similar j»ecaliarity in developments 
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in general, is the great remoteness of the separate 
results of a common idea, or rather at first sight the 
absence of any connexion. Thus it often happens that 
party spirit is imputed to persons, merely becaaso they 
agree with one another in certain points of opinion and 
conduct, which are thought too minute, distant, and 
various, in the largo field of religious doctrine and 
discipline, to proceed from any but an external influence 
and a positive rule ; whereas an insight into the won- 
derfully expansive power and penetrating virtue of 
theological or philosophical ideas would have shown, 
that what is apparently arbitrary in rival or in kindred 
schools of thought, is after all rigidly determined by the 
original hypothesis. The remark has been made, for in- 
stance, that rarely have persons maintained the sleep of 
the soul before the Besurrection,without falling into more 
^ievous errors; again, those who deny the Lutheran 
doctrine of Justification, commonly have tendencies 
towards a ceremonial religion; again, it is a serious 
fact that Protestantism has at various times unex- 
pectedly developed into an allowance or vindication of 
polygamy; and heretics in general, however opposed 
in tenets, are found to have an inexplicable sjrmpathy 
for each other, and never wake up from their ordinary 
torpor, but to exchange courtesies and meditate 
coalitions. One other remark is in point here, and 
relates to the length to which statements run, though, 
before we attempted them, we fancied our idea could be 
expressed in one or two sentences. Explanations 
grow under our hands, in spite of our effort at com- 
pression. Such, too, is the contrast between center- 
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Bation and epistolary correspondence. We speak onr 
meaning with little trouble; our voice, manner, and 
half words completing it for us ; but in writing, when 
details must be drawn out, and misapprehensions 
anticipated, we seem never to be rid of the responsibility 
of our task. This being the case, it is surprising that 
the Creeds are so short, not surprising that they need a 
comment. 

18. The difficulty, then, and hazard of developing 
doctrines implicitly received, must be fully allowed; 
and this is often made a ground for inferring that they 
have no proper developments at all ; that there is no . 
natural connexion between certain dogmas and certain 
impressions; and that theological science is a matter 
of time, and place, and accident, though inward belief 
is over and every where one and the same. But surely 
the instinct of every Christian revolts from such a 
position ; for the very first impulse of his faith is to try 
to express itself about the '^ great sight'* which is vouch- 
safed to it; and this seems to argue that a science 
there is, whether the mind is equal to its discovery or 
no. And, indeed, what science is open to eyerj chance 
inquirer ? which is not recondite in its principles ? which 
requires not special gifts of mind for its just formation? 
All subject-matters admit of true theories and false, 
and the false ore no prejudice to the true. Why should 
this class of ideas be different from all other ? Principles 
of philosophy, physics, ethics, politics, taste, admit 
both of implicit reception and explicit statement ; why 
should not the ideas, which are the secret Ufe of the 
Christian, be recognized also as fixed and definite in 
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themselves^ and as capable of scientific analysis ? Wliy 
should not there be that real connexion between science 
and its subject-matter in religion^ which exists in 
other departments of thought ? No one would deny 
that the philosophy of Zeno or Pythagoras was the 
exponent of a certain mode of viewing things; or 
would affirm that Platonist and Epicurean acted on one 
and the same idea of nature^ life^ and duty^ and meant 
the same things though they verbally difiered^ merely 
because a Plato or an Epicurus was needed to detect 
the abstruse elements of thought^ out of which each 
philosophy was eventucdly constructed. A man surely 
may be a Peripatetic 'Or an Academic in his feelings, 
views, aims, and acts, who never heard the names. 
Granting, then, extreme cases, when individuals who 
would analyze their views- of religion are thrown entirely 
upon their own reason, and find that reason unequal to 
the task, this will be no argument against a general, 
natural, and ordinary correspondence between the 
dogma and the inward 'idea. Surely, if Almighty Gk>d 
is ever one and the same, and is revealed to us as one 
and the same, the true inward impression of Him, made 
on the recipient of tho revelation, must bo one and the 
same; and, since human nature proceeds upon fixed 
laws, the statement of that impression must be one and 
the same, so that we may as well say that there are two 
(xods as two Creeds. And considering the strong 
feelings and energetic acts and severe sufferings which 
ag^ after age have been involved in the maintenance of 
the Catholic dogmas, it is surely a very shallow phi- 
losophy to account such maintenance a mere contest 
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about words, and a very abjoct philosophy to attribute 
it to mere party spirit, or to personal rivalry, or to 
ambition, or to covetousness. 

19. Reasonable, however, as is this view of doctrinal 
developments in general, it cannot be denied that those 
which relate to the Objects of Faith, of which I am 
particularly speaking, have a character of their own, 
and must bo considored separately. Let us, then, 
consider how the case stands, as regards the sacred 
doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation. 

20. The Apostle said to the Athenians, '' Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you/' and the 
mind which is habituated to the thought of God, of 
Christ, of the Holy Spirit, naturally turns, as I have 
said, with a devout curiosity to the contemplation of 
the Object of its adoration, and begins to form state- 
ments concerning Him before it knows whither, or how 
far, it will be carried. One proposition necessarily 
leads to another, and a second to a third; then some 
limitation is required; and the combination of these op- 
posites occasions some fresh evolutions from the original 
idea, which indeed can never be said to be entirely 
exhausted. This process is its development, and results 
in a series, or rather body of dogmatic statements, till 
what was at first an impression on the Imagination has 

■ become a system or creed in the Reason. 

21 . Now such impressions are obviously individual 
and complete above other theological ideas, because 
they are the impressions of Objects. Ideas and their 
developments are commonly not identical, the develop- 
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ment being but the carrying ont of the idea into its 
conseqaencea. Thus the doctrine of Penance may be 
called a development of the doctrine of Baptism^ yet 
still is a distinct doctrine ; whereas the developments in 
the doctrines of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation 
are mere portions of the original impression^ and modes 
of representing it. As Ood is one^ so the impression 
which He gives ns of Himself is one ; it is not a thing 
of parts ; it is not a system ; nor is it any thing im- 
perfect^ and needing a counterpart. It is the vision of 
an object. When we pray^ we pray^ not to an assem- 
blage of notions^ or to a creed^ but to One Individual 
Being; and when we speak of Him we speak of a 
Person^ not of a Law or a Manifestation. This being 
the case, all our attempts to delineate our impression 
of Him go to bring out one idea, not two or three or 
four; not a philosophy, but an individual idea in its 
separate aspects. 

22. This may be fitly compared to the impressions 
made on us through the senses. Material objects aro 
whole, and individual ; and the impressions which thoy 
make on the mind, by means of the senses, are of a 
corresponding nature, complex and manifold in their 
relations and bearings, but considered in themselves 
integral and one. And in like manner the ideas which 
we are granted of Divine Objects under the Gospel, 
from the nature of the case and because thoy are ideas, 
answer to the Originals so far as this, that they are 
wholo, indivisiblo, substantial, and may bo called real, 
as being images of what is real. Objects which are 
conveyed to us through the senses, stand out in our 
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minds^ as I may say^ wiiJi dimensions and aspects and 
influences various^ and all of these consistent with one 
another^ and many of them beyond our memory or even 
knowledge^ while wecontemplate the objects themselves; 
thus forcing on us a persuasion of their reality from 
the spontaneous congruity and coincidence of these 
accompaniments^ as if they could not be creations of 
our minds^ but were the images of external and inde- 
pendent beings. This of course will take place in the 
case of the sacred ideas which are the objects of our 
faith. Religious men, according to their measure, have 
an idea or vision of the Blessed Trinity in Unity, of the 
Son Incarnate and of His Presence, not as a number of 
qualities, attributes, and actions, not as the subject of 
a number of propositions, but as one, and individual, 
and independent of words, as an impression conveyed 
through the senses. 

23. Particular propositions, then, which are used to 
express portions of the great idea vouchsafed to us, 
can never really be confused with the idea itself, which 
all such propositions taken together can but reach, and 
cannot exceed. As definitions are not intended to go 
beyond their subject, but to be adequate to it, so the 
dogmatic statements of the Divine Nature used in 
our confessions, however multiplied, cannot say more 
than is implied in the original idea, considered in its 
completeness, without the risk of heresy. Creeds and 
dogmas live in the one idea which they are designed to 
express, and which alone is substantive ; and are neces- 
sary only because the human mind cannot reflect upon 
it, except piecemeal, cannot use it in its oneness and 
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entireness^ nor without resolving it into a series of 
aspects and relations. And in matter of fact these 
expressions are never equivalent to it; we are ablej 
indeed^ to- define the creations of our own minds^ for 
they are what we make them and nothing else; but it 
were as easy to create what is real as to define it; and 
thus the Catholic dogmas are, after all, but symbols of 
a Divine fact, which, far from being compassed by those 
very propositions, would not be exhausted, nor fathomed, 
by a thousand. 

24. Now of such sacred ideas and their attendant 
expressions, I observe : — 

(1.) First, that an impression of this intimate kind 
seems to be what Scripture means by '^ knowledge." 
''This is life eternal," says our Saviour, ''that they 
might know Thoe the only True Ood, and Josus Christ 
whom Thou hast sent." In like manner St. Paul speaks 
of willingly losing all things, " for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus ;" and St. Peter of " the 
knowledge of Him who hath called us to glory and 
virtue'." Knowledge is the possession of those living 
ideas of sacred things, from which alone change of 
heart or conduct can proceed. This avrful vision is 
what Scripture seems to designate by the phrases 
"Christ in us," "Christ dwelling in us by faith," 
" Christ formed in us," and " Christ manifesting Him- 
siBlf unto us." And though it is faint and doubtful in 
some minds, and distinct in others, as some remote 
object in the twilight or in the day, this arises from the 

s John zvii. 8. PhiL iU. 8. 8 Pet. i. 8. 
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circumstances of the particular mind, and does not 
interfere T?itli the perfection of the gifb itself. 

25. (2.) This leads me next, however, to observe, 
that these religious impressions differ from those of ' 
material objects, in the mode in which they are made. 
The senses are direct, immediate, and ordinary inform- 
ants, and act spontaneously without any will or effort 
on our part ; but no such faculties have been given us, 
as far as wo know, for realizing the Objects of Faith. 
It is true that inspiration may be a gift of this kind to 
those who have been favoured with it; nor would it be 
safe to deny to the illuminating grace of Baptism a 
power, at least of putting the mind into a capacity for 
receiving impressions ; but the former of these is not 
ordinary, and both are supernatural. The secondary 
and intelligible means by which we receive the impres- 
sion of Divine Verities, are, for instance, the habitual and 
devout perusal of Scripture, which gradually acts apon 
the mind ; again, the gradual influence of intercourse 
with those who are in themselves in possession of the 
sacred ideas ; again, the study of Dogmatic Theology, 
which is our present subject ; again, a continual round 
of devotion ; or again, sometimes, in minds both fitly 
disposed and apprehensive, the almost instantaneous 
operation of a keen faith. This obvious distinctiouA 
follows between sensible and religious ideas, that we 
put the latter into language in order to fix, teach, and 
transmit them, but not the former. No one defines a 
material object by way of conveying to us what we 
know so much better by the senses, but we form creeds 
as a chief mode of perpetuating the impression. 
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26. (3.) Further, I obserre, that though the Chris- 
tian mind reasons out a series of dogmatic statements, 
one from another, this it has ever done, and always 
must do, not from those statements taken in themselves, 
as logical propositions, but as being itself enlightened 
and (as if) inhabited by that sacred impression which 
is prior to them, which acts as a regulating principle, 
ever present, upon the reasoning, and without which 
no one has any warrant to reason at all. Such sentences 
as '' the Word was God,*' or " the Only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father," or " the Word was 
made flesh,'' or ''the Holy Ghost which proceedeth 
from the Father,'' are not a mere letter which we 
may handle by the rules of art at our own will, but 
august tokens of most simple, inefiable, adorable facts, 
embraced, enshrined according to its measure in the 
believing mind. For though the development of an 
idea is a deduction of proposition from proposition, 
these propositions are ever formed in and round the 
idea itself (so to speak), and are in fact one and all 
only aspects of it. Moreover, this vrill account both 
for the mode of arguing from particular texts or single 
words of Scripture, practised by the early Fathers, and 
for their fearless decision in practising it ; for the great 
Object of Faith on which they lived both enabled 
them to appropriate to itself particular passages of Scrip- 
ture, and became to them a safeguard against heretical 
deductions from them. AUo, it will account for the 
charge of weak reasoning, commonly brought against 
those Fathers; for never do we seem so illogical to 
others as when we are arguing under the continual* 
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influence of impressions to which they are insen- 
sible. 

27. (4.) Again^ it most of course be remembered^ as 
I have just implied^ (though as being an historical 
matter it hardly concerns us here)^ that Revelation 
itself has provided in Scripture the main outlines and 
also large details of the dogmatic system. Inspiration 
has superseded the exercise of human Beason in great 
measure^ and left it but the comparatively easy task of 
finishing the sacred work. The question^ indeed^ at 
first sight occurs^ why such inspired statements are 
not enough without further developments; but in 
truth, when Beason has once been put on the inves- 
tigation, it cannot stop till it has finished it ; one dogma 
creates another, by the same right by which it was 
itself created ; the Scripture statements are sanctions 
as well as informants in the inquiry ; they begin and 
they do not exhaust. 

28. (5.) Scripture, I say, begins a series of develop- 
ments which it does not finish ; that is to say, in other 
words, it is a mistake to look for every separate pro- 
position of the Catholic doctrine in Scripture. This is 
plain from what has gone before. For instance, the 
Athanasian Creed professes to lay down the right faith, 
which we must hold on its most sacred subjects, in 
order to bo snvod. This must mean that there is one 
view concerning the Holy Trinity, or concerning the 
Incarnation, which is true, and distinct from all others ; 
one definite, consistent, entire view, which cannot be 
mistaken, not contained in any certain number of pro- 
positions, but held as a view by the believing mind. 
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and not held^ but denied by Arians^ Sabellians^ Tri-' 
theists^ Nestorians, Monophysites^ Socinians^ and other 
heretics. That idea is not enlarged^ if propositions 
are addod^ nor impaired if they are \nthdrawn : if they 
are added^ this is with a view of conveying that one 
integral view^ not of amplifying it. That view does 
not depend on such propositions : it does not consist 
in them ; they are but specimens and indications of it. 
And they may be multiplied without limit. They are 
necessary, but not needful to it, being but portions or 
aspects of that previous impression which has at length 
come under the cognizance of Beason and the termi^ 
nology of science. The question, then, is not whether 
this or that proposition of the Catholic doctrine is in 
terminis in Scripture, unless we would be slaves to the 
letter, but whether that one view of the Mystery, of 
which all such are the exponents, be not there; a view 
which would be some other view, and not itself, if any 
one of such propositions, if any one of a number of 
similar propositions, were not true. Those propositions 
imply each other, as being parts of one whole; so that 
to deny one is to deny all, and to invalidate one is to 
deface and destroy the view itself. One thing alone has 
to be impressed on us by Scripture, the Catholic idea, 
and in it they all are included. To object, then, to the 
number of propositions, upon which an anathema is 
placed, is altogether to mistake their use; for their 
multiplication is not intended to enforce many things, 
but to express one, — to form within us that one 
impression concerning Almighty God, as the ruling 
principle of our minds, and that, whether we can fully 
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recognize oar own possession of it or no. And surely 
it is no paradox to say that such ruling ideas may exert 
a most powerful influence^ at least in their various 
aspects^ on our moral character^ and on the whole 
man : as no one would deny in the case of belief or 
disbelief of a Supreme Being. 

29. (6.) And hero we see the ordinary mistake of 
doctrinal innovators^ viz. to go away with this or that 
proposition of the Greed, instead of embracing that ono 
idea which all of them together are meant to convey ; 
it being almost a definition of heresy, that it fastens 
on some one statement as if the whole truth, to the 
denial of all others, and as the basis of a new faith ; 
erring rather in what it rejects, than in what it maintains : 
though, in truth, if the mind deliberately rejects any 
porfcion of the doctrine, this is a proof that it does not 
really hold even that very statement for the sake of 
which it rejects the others. Realizing is the very life 
of true developments^ it is peculiar to the Church, and 
the justification of her definitions. 

30. Enough has now been said on the distinction, yet 
connexion, between the implicit knowledge and the 
explicit confession of the Divine Objects of Faith, as 
they are revealed to us under the Gospel. An objection, 
however, remains, which cannot bo satisfactorily treated 
in a few words. And what is worse than prolixity, 
the discussion may be€ur with it «ome appearance of 
unnecessary or even wanton refinement; unless^ in- 
deed, it is thrown into the form of controversy, a 
worse evil. Let it su£Bce to say, that my wish is, not 

[UNIV. 8.] z 
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to discover di£Bcalties in any subject, but to solve 
them. 

81. It may be asked, then, whether the mistake of 
words and names for things is not incurred by orthodox 
as well as heretics, in dogmatizing at all about the 
'^ secret things which belong unto the Lord our Gk>d,'' 
inasmuch as the idea of a supernatural object must 
itself be supernatural, \and since no such ideas are 
claimed by ordinary Christians, no knowledge of Divine 
Verities is possible to them. How should any thing 
of this world convey ideas which are beyond and 
above this world ? How can teaching and intercourse, 
how can human words, how can earthly images, 
convey to the mind an idea of the Invisible ? They 
cannot rise above themselves. They can suggest no 
idea but what is resolvable into ideas natural and 
earthly. The words " Person," '' Substance," " Con- 
substantial," "Generation," ''Procession," ''Incarna- 
tion," "Taking of the manhood into God," and the 
like, have either a very abject and human meaning, or 
none at all. In other words, there is no such inward 
view of these doctrines, distinct from the dogmatic 
language used to express them, as was just now sup- 
posed. The metaphors by which they are signified 
are not mere symbols of ideas which exist independently 
of them, but their meaning is coincident and identical 
with the ideas. When, indeed, we have knowledge of 
a thing from other sources, then the metaphors we may 
apply to it are but accidental appendages to that know- 
ledge ; whereas our ideas of Divine things are just co- 
extensivo with the figures by which we express them. 
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neither more nor less^ and withoufc them are not ; and 
when we draw inferences from those figures^ we are not 
illustrating one existing idea^ but drawing mere logical 
inferences. We speak, indeed, of material objects freely, 
becanse our senses reveal them to us apart from our 
words ; but as to these ideas about heavenly things, we 
learn them from words, yet (it seems) we are to say 
what wo, without words, conceive of them, as if words 
could convey'what they do not contain. It follows that 
our anathemas, our controversies, our struggles, our 
sufferings, are merely about the poor ideas conveyed to 
us in certain figures of speech. 

32. Some obvious remarks suggest themselves in 
answer to this representation. First, it is difficult to 
determine what divine grace may not do for us, if not 
in immediately implanting now ideas, yet in refining 
and elevating those which we gain through natural in- 
formants. If, OS we all acknowledge, grace renews our 
moral feelings, yet through outward means, if it opens 
upon us new ideas about virtue and goodness and hero- 
ism and heavenly peace, it does not appear why, in a 
certain sense, it may not impart ideas concerning the 
nature of God. Again, the various terms and figures 
which are used in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity or 
of the Incarnation, surely may by their combination 
create ideas which will be altogether new, though they 
are still of an earthly character. And further, when it 
is said that such figures convey no knowledge of the 
Divine Nature itself, beyond those figures, whatever 
they arc, it should be considered whether our senses 
can be proved to suggest any real idea of matter. All 

z 2 
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that we know, strictly speaking, is the existence of the 
impressions oar senses make on ns ; and yet we scruple 
not to speak as if they conveyed to as the knowledge 
of material substances. Let, then, the Catholic dogmas, 
as such, be freely admitted to convey no true idea of Al- 
mighty Ood,but only an earthly one, gained from earthly 
figures, provided it be allowed, on the other hand, that 
the senses do not convey to us any true idea of matter, but 
only an idea commensurate with sensible impressions. 

83. Nor is there any reason why this should not be 
fully granted. Still there may be a certain correspon- 
dence between the idea, though earthly, and its heavenly 
' archetype, such, that that idea belongs to the archetype, 
in a sense in which no other earthly idea belongs to itj 
as being the nearest approach to it which our present 
state allows. Indeed Scripture itself intimates the 
earthly nature of 'Our present ideas of Sacred Objects, 
when it speaks of our now '^ seeing in a glass darkly, 
iv alvlrffiari, but then face to face /' and it has ever been 
the doctrine of divines that the Beatific Vision, or true 
sight of Almighty God, is reserved for the world to come. 
Meanwhile we are allowed such an approximation to the 
truth as earthly images and figures may supply to us. 

34. It must not be supposed that this is the only case 
in which we are obliged to receive information needful 
to us, through the medium of our existing ideas, and 
consequently with but a vag^e apprehension of its 
subject-matter- Children, who are made our pattern 
in Scripture, are taught, by an accommodation, on the 
part of their teachers, to their immature faculties and 
their scanty vocabulary. To answer their questions in 
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the language which we should use towards grown men, 
would be simply to mislead them, if they could construe 
it at all. We must dispense and '' divide *\ the word of 
truth, if we would not have it changed,. as far as they 
are concerned, into a word of falsehood ;. for what is 
short of truth in the letter may be to them the most 
perfect truth, that is, the nearest approach to truth, 
compatible with thoir condition *: The case is the same 
as regards those who have any natural defect or de- 
privation which cuts them off from the circle of ideas 
common to mankind in general. T6 speak to a blind 
man of light and colours, in terms proper to those phe- 
nomena, would be to mock him ; we* must use other 
media of information accommodated to his circnm^^ 
stances, according to the well-known instance in which 
his own account of scarlet was to lik-en it to the sound 
of a trumpet. And so again, as regards savages, or the 
ignorant, or weak, or narrow-minded, our representa- 
tions and arguments must take a certain form, i£ they are 
to gain admission into their minds at all, audi to reach 
them. Again, what impediments do the diversities of 
language place in the way of communicating ideas I 
. Language is a sort of analysis of thought ; and, since 
ideas are infinite, and infinitely combined, and infinitely 
modified, whereas language is a method definite and 
limited, and confined to an arbitrary selection of a cer- 
tain number of these innumerable materials, it were idle 

^ Henoe it it not rooro than an hyperbole to say that, in certain caiee, 
A lie it the nearest approach to the truth. [Vide Hist of Arians, p. 67; 
Ac. Edit 8.] We are told that ** God ia not the aon of man, that He- 
tliould repent ;" yet " it repented the Lord that He had made roan.*^ 
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to expect that the courses of thought marked out in one 
language should^ except in their great outlines and 
main centres, correspond to those of another. Multi- 
tudes of ideas expressed in the one do not even enter 
into the other, and can only be conyeyed by some 
economy or accommodation, by circumlocutions, phrases, 
limiting words, figures, or some bold and happy expe- 
dient. And sometimes, from the continual 'demand, 
foreign words become naturalized. Again, the difficulty 
is extreme, as all persons know, of leading certain indi- 
viduals (to use a familiar phrase) to understand one 
another ; their habits of thought turning apparently on 
points of mutual repulsion. Now this is always in a 
measure traceable to moral diversities between the par- 
ties ; still, in many cases, it arises mainly from differ- 
ence in the principle on which they liavo divided and 
subdivided that world of ideas, which comes before 
them both. They seem ever to be dodging each other, 
and need a common measure or economy to mediate 
between them. 

35. Fables, again, are economies or accommodations, 
being truths and principles cast into that form in which 
they will bo most vividly recognized ; as in the well- 
known instance attributed to Menenius Agrippa. Again, 
mjrthical representations, at least in their better form, 
may be considered facts or narratives, untrue, but like 
the truth, intended to bring out the action of some 
principle, point of character, and the like. For instance, 
the tradition that St. Ignatius was the child whom our 
Lord took in His arms, may be unfounded; but it 
realizes to us his special relation to Christ and His 
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Apostlefa^ with a koennoss peculiar to itself. The same 
remark may be made upon certain narratives of mar- 
tyrdoms^ or of the details of such narratives^ or of cer- 
tain alleged miracles^ or heroic acts^ or speeches^ all 
which are the spontaneous produce of religious feeling 
under imperfect knowledge. If the alleged facts did 
not occur^ they ought to have occurred (if I may so 
speak) ; they are such as might have occurred, and 
would have occurred, under circumstances ; and they be- 
long to the parties to whom they are attributed, poten- 
tially, if not actually ; or the like of them did occur; 
or occurred to others similarly circumstanced, though 
not to those very persons. Many a theory or view of 
things, on which an institution is founded, or a party 
held together, is of the same kind. Many an argument, 
used by zealous and earnest men, has this econoi^cal 
character, being not the very ground on which they act, 
(for they continue in the same course, though it be re- 
futed,) yet, in a certain sense, a representation of it, a 
proximate description of their feelings in the shape of 
argument, on which they can rest, to which they can re- 
cur when perplexed, and appeal when questioned. Now, 
in this reference to accommodation or economy in 
human affairs, I do not meddle with the question of 
casuistry, viz. which of such artifices, as they may bd 
called, are innocent, or where the line is to be drawn. 
* That some are immoral, common sense tells us ; but it 
is enough for my purpose, if some are necessary, as the 
same common sense will allow ; and then the very neces- 
sity of the use will account for the abuse and perversion. 
t30. Even between man and man, then, constituted, as 
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men are^ alike, various distinct instruments^ keys^ or cal- 
ciiXi of thought obtain^ on which their ideas and argu- 
ments shape themselves respectively^ and which we must 
use^ if we would reach them. The cogitative method^ as 
it may be called^ of one man is notoriously very different 
from that of another ; of the lawyer from that of the 
soldier^ of the rich from that of the poor. The territory 
of thought is portioned out in a hundred different ways. 
Abstractions^ generalizations^ definitions^ propositions^ 
all are framed on distinct standards; and if this is 
found in matters of this world between man and man, 
surely much more must it exist between the ideas of 
men, and the thoughts, ways, and works of God. 

87. One of the obvious instances of this contrariety 
is seen in the classifications we make of the subjects of 
the animal or vegetable kingdoms. Here a very in- 
telligible order has been observed by the Creator 
Himself; still one of which we have not, after all, the 
key. We are obliged to frame one of our own; and 
when we apply it, we find that it will not exactly 
answer the Divine idea of arrangement, as it discovers 
itself to us ; there being phenomena which we cannot 
locate, or which, upon our system of division, are 
anomalies in the general harmony of the Creation. 

88. Mathematical science will afford us a more 
extended illustration of this distinction between super- 
natural and eternal laws> and our attempts to represent 
them, that is, our economies. Various methods or 
caleuli have been adopted to embody those immutable 
principles and dispositions of which the science treats, 
which are really independent of any, yet cannot be 
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contemplated or pursued without one or other of them. 
The first of these instruments of investigation employs 
the medium of extension; the second^ that of number; 
the thirds that of motion; the fourth proceeds on a 
more subtle hypothesis^ that of increase. These methods 
are very distinct from each other^ at least the geometrical 
and the differential ; yet they are^ one and all^ analyses^ 
more or less perfect^ of those same necessary truths^ 
for which wo have not a name^ of which wo have no idea^ 
except in the terms of such economical representa- 
tions. They are all developments of one and the same 
range of ideas ; they are all instruments of discovery as 
to those ideas. They stand for real things^ and we can 
reason with them^ though they be but symbols^ as if 
they were the things themselves^ for which they stand. 
Yet none of them carries out the lines of truth to their 
limits; firsts one stops in the analysis^ then another ; like 
some calculating tables which answer for a thousand 
times^ and miss in the thousand and first. While they 
answer^ we can use them just as if they were the 
realities which they represent^ and without thinking of 
those realities ; but at length our' instrument of dis- 
covery issues in some great impossibility or con- 
tradiction^ or what we call in religion^ a mystery. It 
has run its length ; and by its failure shows that all 
along it has been but an expedient for practical 
purposes^ not a true analysis or adequate image of those 
]*econdito laws which are investigated by means of it. 
It has never fathomed their depths because it now fails 
to measure their course. At the same time^ no one^ 
because it cannot do every things would refuse to use 
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it within the range in which it will act; no one would 
say that it was a system of empty symbols, though it be 
but a shadow of the unseen. Though we use it with 
caution, still we use it, as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth which our condition admits. 

89. Let us take another instance, of an outward and 
earthly form, or economy, under which gpreat wonders 
unknown seem to be typified; I mean musical sounds, 
as they are exhibited most perfectly in instrumental 
harmony. There are seven notes in the scale; make 
them fourteen ; yet what a slender outfit for so vast an 
enterprise! What science brings so much out of so 
little? Out of what poor elements does some gpreat 
master in it create his new world I Shall wo say that 
all this exuberant inventiveness is a mere ingenuity or 
trick of art, like some game or fashion of the day, with- 
out reality, without meaning ? We may do so ; and 
then, perhaps, we shall also account the science of 
theology to be a matter of words ; yet, as there is a 
divinity in the theology of the Church, which those who 
fool cannot communicate, so is there also in the won- 
derful creation of sublimity and beauty of which I am 
speaking. To many men the very names which the 
science employs are utterly incomprehensible. To speak 
of an idea or a subject seems to be fanciful or trifling, 
to speak of the views which it opens upon us to be 
childish extravagance; yet is it possible that that inex- 
haustible evolution and disposition of notes, so rich yet 
so simple, so intricate yet so regulated, so various yet 
so majestic, should be a mere sound, which is gone and 
perishes ? Can it be that those mysterious stirrings 
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of hearfcj and keen emotions^ and strange yearnings 
afler we know nofc what, and awful impressions from 
we know not whence, should be wrought in us bj 
what is unsubstantial^ and comes and goes^ and 
begins and ends in itself? It is not so; it cannot 
be. No ; they have escaped from some higher sphere ; 
they are the outpourings of eternal harmony in the 
medium of created sound; they are echoes from our 
Ilonic ; they are tlio voice of Angels, or the Magnificat 
of Saints, or the living laws of Divine Governance, or 
the Divine Attributes ; something are they besides them- 
selves, which we cannot compass, which we cannot utter, 
— though mortal man, and he perhaps not otherwise dis- 
tinguished above his fellows, has the gift of eliciting them. 
40. So much on the subject of musical sound ; but 
what if the whole series of impressions, made on us 
through the senses, be, as I have already hinted, but a 
Divine economy suited to our need, and the token of 
realities distinct from themselves, and such as might be 
revealed to us, nay, more perfectly, by other senses, 
difierent from our existing ones as they from each other f 
What if the properties of matter, as we conceive of 
them, are merely relative to us, so that facts and events, 
which seem impossible when predicated concerning it in 
terms of those impressions, are impossible only in those 
terms, not in themselves, — impossible only because of 
the imperfection of the idea, which, in consequence of 
those impressions, we have conceived of material sub- 
stances 7 If so, it would follow that the laws of physics, , 
as we consider them, are themselves but generalizations 
of economical exhibitions, inferences from figure and 
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shadow^ and not more real than the phenomena firom 
which they are drawn. Scripture^ for instance, says 
that the sun moves and the earth is stationary; and 
science, that the earth moves, and the snn is compara- 
tively at rest. How can we determine which of these 
opposite statements is the very truth, till we know 
what motion is 7 If our idea of motion be but an acci- 
dental result of our present senses, neither proposition 
is true, and both are true ; neither true philosophically, 
both true for certain practical purposes in the system 
in which they are respectively found; and physical 
science will have no better meaning when it says that 
the earth moves, than plane astronomy when it says 
that the earth is still. 

41. And should any one fear lest thoughts such as 
these should tend to a dreary and hopeless scepticism, 
let him take into account the Being and Providence of 
GU>d, the Merciful and True ; and he will at once be 
relieved of his anxiety. All is dreary till we believe, 
what our hearts tell us, that we are subjects of His 
Governance ; nothing is dreary, all inspires hope and 
trust, directly we understand that we are under His 
hand, and that whatever comes to us is from Him, as a 
method of discipline and guidance. What is it to us 
whether the knowledge He gives us be greater or less, 
if it be He who gives it 7 What is it to us whether it 
be exact or vague, if He bids us trust it 7 What have 
we to care whether we are or are not given to divide 
substance from shadow, if He is training us heaven- 
wards by means of either 7 • Why should we vex our- 
selves to find whether our deductions are philosophical 
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or no, provided they are religious ? If our senses sup- 
ply the media by which we are put on trial, by which 
we are all brought together, and hold intercourse with 
each other, and are disciplined and are taught, and 
enabled to benefit others, it is enough. We have an 
instinct within us, impelling us, we have external 
necessity forcing us, to trust our senses, and we may 
leave the question of their substantial truth for another 
world, ''till the day break, and the shadows flee away*/' 
And what is true of reliance on our senses, is true of 
all the information which it has pleased God to vouch- 
safe to us, whether in nature or in grace. 

42. Instances, then, such as these, will be found 
both to sober and to encourage us in our theological 
studies, — to impress us with a profound sense of our 
ignoranco of Divine Verities, when we know most ; 
yet to hinder us from relinquishing their contemplation, 
though we know so little. On the one hand, it would 
appear that even the most subtle questions of the 
schools may have a real meaning, as the most intricate 
formulcB in analytics; and, since we cannot tell how 
far our instrument of thought reaches in the process 
of investigation, and at what point it fails us, no ques- 



[* Tlie senses oouTey to the mind "sobetantial troth/' in so far as 
they bring home to as that certain things are, and in amf^to what they 
are. Bat has a man bom blind, by moans of licaring, smelling, taate> 
and toach, such an idea of physical natare, as may be called tmbttaniiaUif 
true, or, on the contrary, an idea which at best is bat the shadow of tbo 
truth? for, in whichever respect, whether as in substance or by n 
shadow, the blind man knows the objects of sight, in the same are those 
things, in " which eye has not seen, nor ear heard," apprehended by ut 
now, " in a glass darkly," per speculum, in ani^fmate.'] 
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tions may safelj be despised. '^ Whether God was 
anywhere before creation?^' "whether He knows all 
creatures in Himself ?'' "whether the blessed see all 
things possible and future in Him?'' " whether rela- 
tion is the form of the Divine Persons?'' "in what 
sense the Holy Spirit is Divine Love?" these^ and a 
multitude of others, far more minute and remote, are all 
sacred from their subject. 

43. On the other hand, it must be recollected that 
not even the Catholic reasonings and conclusions, as 
contained in Confessions, and most thoroughly received 
by us, are worthy of the Divine Verities which they 
represent, but are the truth only in as full a measure 
as our minds can admit it ; the truth as far as they go, 
and under the conditions of thought wliich human 
feebleness imposes. It is true that God is without 
beginning, if eternity may worthily be considered to 
imply succession ; in every place, if He who is a Spirit 
can have relations with space. It is right to speak of 
His Being and Attributes, if He be not rather super- 
essential ; it is true to say tliat He is wise or powerful, 
if we may consider Him as other than the most simple 
Unity. He is truly Three, if He is truly One ; He ia 
truly One, if the idea of Him falls under earthly 
number. He has a triple Personality, in the sense in 
which the Infinite can be understood to have Person- 
ality at all. If we know any thing of Him, — if we may 
speak of Him in any way, — if we may emerge from 
Atheism or Pantheism into religious faith, — if we 
would have any saving hope, any life of truth and 
holiness within us, — this only do we know, with this 
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only confession, we mast begin and end our worship- 
that the Father is the One God, the Son the One God, 
and the Holy Ghost the One God; and that the Father 
is not the Son, the Son not the Holy Ghost, and the 
Holy Ghost not the Father. 

44. The fault, then, which we must guard against in 
receiving such Divine intimations, is the ambition of 
being wiser than what is written; of employing the 
Beason, not in carrying out what is told us, but in 
impugning it; not in support, but in prejudice of 
Faith. Brilliant as are such exhibitions of its powers, 
they bear no fruit. Reason can but ascertain the 
profound difficulties of our condition, it cannot re- 
move them ; it has no work, it makes no beginning, it 
does but continually fall back, till it is content to be a 
little child, and to follow where Faith guides it. 

45. What remains, then, but to make our prayer to 
the Gracious and Merciful God, the Father of Lights, 
that in all our exorcises of Beason, His g^ft, we may 
thus use it, — as He would have us, in the obedience of 
Faith, with a view to His glory, with an aim at His 
Truth, in dutiful submission to His will, for the com- 
fort of His elect, for the edification of Holy Jerusalem, 
His Church, and in recollection of His own solemn 
warning, '' Every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the day of judgment; for 
by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.^' 
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and illustrate its statemtents, and a verv wide circulation, and tkat it . 

wkick, in tke froceu of illustrating will be studied; and we can promise 

them, would Jix tkem upon tke minds tkat tkose wko take it njk will not 

aud memories of its readers. It is, readify ^t it down afain."^RmcouD, 
kowever, a pvat improtiement upon ** Tkis is a ^Iden little volume, 

any book o/$ts kind we know. It bears . . . Its design is exce^ngly 



all tke marks of being tke condensed dest. Canon Norris writes Primarily 

work of a real sckolar, astdo/a divine to keU 'younger students * in studying 

too. Tke bulk of tke book is taken up tke Gospels. But tkis unpretending 

witk a * Life o/Ckrist,* compiled from volume is one wkick eUl students may 

tke Four Go^ls, so as to exkibit its study witk advantage. It is an ad' 

steps and stages and salient Points.** — mitable manual for tkou wko take 

LtTRRARY Churchman. Bible Classes tkronrk tke Gospels. 

** Tkis book is no ordinary common- Closely sifted in style, so tkat all is 

dium, no mere * crum-book ;* still less clear afutweigkty i full of unostenia- 

is it an ordinary reading-book for tious leamittg, and pregnant witk 

sckools; but tke sckoolmaster, tke suggestion; diepfy reverent in spirit, 

Sundaf-sckooi teacker, and tke seeker and aliegetker £vangelical in spirit ; 

«t/2rr a cotnprekensive knowledge of Canon Norri^s book suPfUes a mil 

Divine trutk wUlfind it wortky^ of its want, and ougki to be welcomed bv aU 

name. Canon Norris writes singly, earnest and devout students ^ tke 

reverently, witkomt greeU display of Holy Go^ls,**'-LoHDon Qoartsblv 

learning, giving tke result of muck Rbvibw. 

A Key to the Narrative of the Acts of 

the Apostles. By the Rey. John Pilkinoton Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a 
Cheap Edition, is. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge.*' 

** Tke book is one wkick we can wke wisk to grasp tke loiuUngfeednres 
keartily recommend."— SrwcTATon. ^ tke life Mid work of Ckrut. Tke 
" Few books kave ever given ns sketck of ike Acts of tke Apostles is 



«« 



more unmixed pleasure tkem tkis.** — done in tke same style; tkere is tke 

LiTBRARY Churchmak. samo reverent spirit and ouiet en- 

" Tkis is a sefuel to Canon Norri/s tkusiasm running tkrougk it, emd tke 

* Key to tke Gospels,* wkick was Pub- same instinct for seiaing the leadietg 

lisked two years ago, and wkick kas points in tke iMmt/iffw.* — Rscokd. 
become a general favourite witk tkose 
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A Devotional Oommentary on the 

Gospd Narratiire. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D.9 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
8 Vols. Crown 8vo. 51. each. Sold separately. 

THOUGHTS OH THE STUDY OF THE HOLY GOSPELS, 

Chancteristic Differences in the Four Gospeb— Our Lonl'f Manilestadoas oC 
Himself— Tlie Rule of Scrtpcunl InterpreUtioii furnished hy our Lord — 
Analogies of the Gospel— Mention of Angds in the Goqwb— Places of oar 
Lord's Abode and Ministry— Our Lord's mode of dealiag with Hit 
Apostles—Conclusion. 

A HARMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 

Onr Lord's Nativity — Our Lord's Ministry (second year)— Our Lord's Ministry 
(third year)— The Holy Week— Our Lord's Atssioo— Our Lord's Resur- 
rection. 

OUR LORD'S NATiViTY. 

The Birth at Bethlehem— The Baptism in Jordan— The First Passover. 

OUR LORDTS MINISTR Y (Second YearX 
The Second Passover— (Christ with the Twelve— The Twelve sent fMth. 

OUR LORD^S MINISTRY CHdnl Year). 

Teaching in (Salilee— Teaching at Jerusalem- Last Journey from Galilee to 
Jerusalem. 

THE HOLY WEEK. 

The Approach to Jerusalem- The Teaching in the Temple— The Disoourse on 
the Mount of OUvok — 'I1ie La«t Supper. 

OUR LOR ITS PASSION, 

The Hour of Daricness— The Agony^The ^mrdiensioa— The Omdemnatloo — 
The, Day of Sorrows— llie Hall of Judgment— llie Oucifiidon— The 
Sepulture. 

OUR LORD'S RESURRECTION, 

The Day of Days— The Grave Visited— (Christ appearing— The going to 
Emmaus— Ine Fort^r Days— The Apostles assemble— The Lake in 
Galilee— The Mountain in Ualilee— The Return from (Galilee. 

" Tkert ii ntt a bfiitr e9mp€mian to ScrUtun frvm tki wtUum ^ tkt 

hfnmd/or tkt uason tlum tk* Atan- tarfy FatJkert, ii is onfy mkat tvtry 

tjnil * DtvotioHoJ CommtgHtary ch tkt stutunt kmtntt must it trut tt utf^ tkni 

Gt^i NarraOvt,* ky tkt Rtv. Isaac it txtracts a wktit wtmltk ^ 9Mta$uMf 

lYUliams. A rick mitu for tUvotitnal from tack stnttnct, tack a^amstn 

and tktoltgical study. "--GvKKDiKH, faint alhtsitm, tack word in tkt ttxtr 

"So it^mitt art tkt tUptks amd so — Church Rbvibw. 

innuttttrakit tkt btautits y Scri^tmv, ** Stands absoluttly aloat m o$§r 

tmd mtrt ftarticulaHy of tkt Gosptls, Englisk literaturt i tktrtis,wtskauU 

ikat tktrt is stmt difflculh^ in dt- say^ no chance ^ its btin^ su^trstdtd 

scribittg tkt manifold txctlltncts of hy any bttttrhookofits kmdi and its 

WilUawi^ txquisitt Ctmmtniary. Dt- merits art of tkt vtry kigktsi ordtr.** 

rivisig its froftmul a^rtcuUian of — Litbrarv Churchman. 

QBatrrloo ^piocc, lontion 
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WILLIAMS' DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY— Ci»ii/iiMi«i 

" TAst it, in tkt truest uus* 0/ tht "It wouU he difficult ic select a mere 

wenlt m * Devetiemsl Cemmentary* en vse/nl /resent, at a small cest, tMoH 

tkeGes/elnarrative,0/enhtg0Mteverjh thu series weuld be to a yemtg inan en 

wkere. as it does, the s/iritual benuiies kis/irst entering into Holy Orders t and 

and hiessedness e/tke Divine message ; many, no donbtf will avail themselves 

hnt it is sotnething more than this^ it ef the republication of those useful 

meets diplculties almost by antici/a- volumes Jor this purpose. There is an 

tion, and throws the light ef learning abundance ef sermon tkaterial to be 

ever sotne of the very darkest ptusaf^s drawn from any one ef them*' — 

in the New Testameni.**— Root. Chukch Timbs. 



Female Ohai'actei's of Holy Scripture. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 51. 

CONTENTS. 

Eve -Sarah— Lot's Wife— Rebdeah— Leah and Rachel— Miriam— Rahab— De- 
borah— Ruth —Hannah— The Witch of Endol^-Bath.«lheba— Rixpah— The 
Queen of Shcha— The Widow of Zarephath — Jeiebel — The Shnnammite 
— Esther — Klizabeth — Anna — The Woman of Samaria — ^Joanna — Tlie 
Woman with the Imue of Blood— The Woman of Canaan — Martha— Mary 
— Salome- llie Wife of Pilate— Dorca»— The Blemed Virzin. 



The Characters of the Old Testament. 

A Series of Sermons. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. 
CroixTi 8vo. 5x. 

CONTENTS. 

Adam— Abel and Cain — Noah— Abraham — Ix>t— Jacob and Esau^oseph— 
Moses — Aaron — Pharaoh — Korah, Dathan, and Abiram — Balaam — 

ioithua — Samson — Samuel — Saul~ Darid — Solomon — Elijah — Ahab— 
llisha — Hezekiah — Josiah — ^Jeremiah — Ezekiel — Daniel — ^Joel— Job— 
Isaiah— The Antichnst 



The Apocalypse. With Notes and Re- 
flections. By the Rev Isaac Williams, B.D., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown 
8vo. 5/. 
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Beginning of the Book of Qenesia, 

with Notes aiid Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Small 
8vo. 7x, 6^. 

Ecclesiastee for English Eeaders. The 

Book called by the Jews Koheleth. Newly translated, ^tnth 
Introduction, Analysis, and Notes. By tlie Rev. W. II. B. 
Proby, M. a., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
' ' University of Cainbridge. 8vo. 41. 6^. 

Tlie Ten Canticles of the Old Testa- 

ment Canon, namely, the Songs of Moses (First and Second), 
Del)orah, Hannah, Isaiah (First, Second, and Thiid), Ilezekiah, 
Jonah, and Habakkuk. Newly translated, with Notes and 
Remarks on their Drift and Use. By the Rev. W. H. B. 
Prody, M.A., formerly Tyrwhitt Hebrew Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. 51. 

Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. 

Carlano, M.A., late Vicar of Aslacton, Norfolk. [The 
Hebrew Text, with Literal Translation.] Parts I. to XXXIV. 
8vo. In paper cover, 6^. each. 

Devotional Oomniontaiy on the Gospel 

according to St. Mattliew. Translated from the French of 
QUESNEL. Crown 8vo. ^s, (hL 

The Acts of the Deacons; being a 

Commentary, Critical and Practical, upon the Notices of St 
Stephen and St. Philip the Evangelist, contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. By Edward Mbyrick Goulburn, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Small 8vo. 6r. 
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The Mystery of Ohiist : being an Exa- 
mination of the Doctrine contained in the First Three Chapters 
of the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Ephesians. By 
George Staunton Barrow, M.A., Vicar of Stowmarkct. 
Crown 8vo. fs, 6d, 

A Key to the Ejiowledge and Use of 

the Holy Bible. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the "Dictionary of Theology," &c. &c. New 
Edition. Small 8vo. 3j. 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, u. 6d. 
Forming a Volume of " Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

** Anoihtr of Mr. Blunt t meful atid New Tettament. Lastly ^ then is a 

fvorkuMHliki copM^Uatiofis, which will S4rvict€ibU appendix of fecnliar BibU 

be most aceeptahle as a hcnsehcld booh, words and tneir nteamngs.** — Litbk- 

or in schools and colleges. It is a eapi- aky Ch ukch man. 

tnl booh too for schoolmasters oMd^^ ** IVe have mnch Pleasure in recom- 

teachers. Its subject is arranged pnending a capital haeuibooh by the 

under the heads of—i- The Literary learned Editor of * The Anstotaied 

NisUry of the Bible. II. Old Testa- Booh of Common Prayer.* "—Cnvucn 

ptent Writers and Writings. III. Tim us. 

New Testament ditto, IV. Revela- ** Merits cottunendaiion, for the ludd 

tion and InsMration. V. Objects of astd orderly arrangnieni in which it 

the Bible. VI. Interpretation of ditto, presents a considerable amount ofvalu- 

yri. The Bible a guide to Faith, able and interesting matierr—VLw 

VIII. The Apocrypha. IX. The CORD. 
Apocryphal Boohs associated with the 

The Insph-ation of Holy Sciiptui'e, its 

Nature and Proof. Eight Discourses preached before the 
• University of Dublin. By William Lek, D.D., Archdeacon 
of Dublin. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

Oil the Iiispnution of the Bible. Five 

Lectures delivered at Westminster Abbey. By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition. Small 
8vo. is. 6d.f or in paper cover, is. 

Syntax and Synonyms of the Greek 

Testament. By the Rev. William Webster, M.A., late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo. gs. 
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Bible Headings for Family Prayer. 

By the Rev. W. H. Ridlxy, M.A., Rector of Hambleden. 
Crovoi 8vo. 
01(1 Testament — Genesis and Exodus. 2s, 
The Four Gospels, y» 6d. 
St Matthew and St Mark. 21. 
\ St Luke and St. John. 2x. 

The Acts of the Apostles, 2s. 

A Oomplete Concordance to the Old 

and the New Testament ; or, a Dictionary, and Alphabetical 
Index to the Bible, in two Parts. To which is added, a Con- 
cordance to the Apocrypha. By Alxxandxr Crudxn, 
M. A . With a life of the Author, by Alkxandkr Chalm xrs, 
F.S. A., and a Portrait. Fourteenth Edition. Demy4to. 21/. 
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Libraiy of Spiiitual Works for English 

Catholics. 

Elegantly printed with red borders, on extra superfine toned 
paper. Small 8vo. 5j. each. 

OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. In 4 Books. By 
Thomas A Kempis. A New Translation. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Tlioughts in Verse for the 
Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 

THE SPIRITUAL COMBAT ; together with the Suppte- 
ment and the Path of Paradise. By Laurbncb Scu- 
POLL A New Translation. 

THE DEVOUT LIFE. By Saint Francis or Sales, 
Bishop and Prince of Geneva. A New Translation. 

The Volumes can also be had in the following extra bindings : — 

1. d, 

Morocco, stiff or limp . . . . 90 

Morocco, thick bevelled sides, Old St^e la o 

Morocco, limp, with flap edges . . 1 1 6 

Morocco, best, stiflf or limp s6 o 

Morocco^ hcA, thick bevelled sides, Old Style 19 6 

Russia, limp 11 6 

Russia, limp, with flap edges . . '3 6 

Most of the volumes in the above styles may be had illustrated with a beautiful 
selection of Photographs from Fra Angelico, 41. 6d, extra. 

Cheap Editions, 32^0, cloth limp^ 6d. each, or cloth extra^ red 

edges, ts. each. 



Of the Imitation of Christ. 
The Spiritual Combat. 
The Chrlatian Year. 



The Hidden Life of the SouL 
Spiritual Lfetters of Saint Prahcia 
of Salea. 



[Other Volumes are in preparation.] 
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The Ohild Samuel. A Practical and 

Devotional Commentary on the Birth and Childhood of the 
Prophet Samuel, as recorded in I Sam. L, ii. 1-27, UL De- 
ligned as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures for 
Children and Young Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Small 8vo. 51. 

The Gospel of the Childhood : a Practi- 
cal and Devotional Commentary on the Single Incident of our 
Blessed Lord's Childhood (St Luke it 41 to the end) ; designed 
as a Help to Meditation on the Holy Scriptures, for Children 
and Young' Persons. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Square i6mo. 51. 

Thoughts on Personal Eeligion ; being 

a Treatise on the Christian Life in its Two Chief Elements, 
Devotion and Practice. By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Small 8vo. ts.td. 
Also a Cheap Edition, 3/. 6d, Presentation Edition, elegantly 
printed on Toned Paper. Two vols. Small 8vo. lOf. 6d, 

The Pursuit of Holiness : a Sequel to 

** Thoughts on Personal Religion," intended to carry the 
Reader somewhat farther onward in the Spiritual Life. By 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Small 8vo. 51. Also a Cheap Edition, 31. td. 

Short Devotional Forms^ for Morn- 
ing, Night, and Midnight, and for the Third, Sixth, Ninth 
Hours and^Eventide of each Day of the Week. Arranged to 
meet the Exigencies of a Busy life. By Edward Meyrick 
Goulburn, D.D. Fourth Edition. 32ma u. 6d, 

IBSatnloa ^lace, Eonlion 
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The Stai- of Oliildhood : a First Book of 

Prayers and Instruction for Children. Compiled by a Priest 
Edited by the Rer. T. T. Carter, M.A.» Rector of Clewcr, 
Berks. With Illustrations reduced from Engravings by Fra 
Angelico. Third Edition. Royal i6mo. zs, 6d, 

Tho Way of Life : a Book of Prayers and 

Instruction for the Young at School, with a Preparation for 
Connrmntion. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. 
T. T. Carter, M. A. ' Second Edition. Imperial 32mo. is. 6d. 

The Path of Holmess : a First Book of 

Prayers, with the Service of the Holy Conunnnion, for the 
Young. Compiled by a Priest. Edited by tlie Rer. T. T. 
Carter, M.A. With Illustrations. Thinl Edition. Crown 
i6mo. I J. 6d,\ cloth limp, is. 

The Treasury of Devotion : a Manual of 

Prayers for General and Daily Use. Compiled by a Priest 
Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New Edition, in 
Large Type. Crown 8vo. 5/. ; in morocco limp, lor. 6d. 

A Smaller Edition. Imperial 32mo. 2/. 6d, ; limp doth, 
2J., or bound with the Book of Common Prayer, 3^. 6d, 

Tlie Guide to Heaven: a Book of Prayers 

for every Want. (For the Working Qasses.) Compiled by 
a Priest Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. New 
Edition. Imperial 32mo. if. 6d, ; cloth limp, u. 

An Edition in Laige Type. Crown 8vo. is, 6d,i doth 
limp, If. 

Meditations on the Life and Mysteries 

of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. From the French. 
By the Compiler of ** The Treasury of Devotion." Edited by 
the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I.— The Hidden Life of Our Lord. 3f. 6d. 
Vol II.— The Public Life of Our Lord. 2 Parts. $/. each. 
Vol. III.— The Suffering Life and the Glorified Life pf Our 
Lord. 3f . 6d, 
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* "^ — ^i^^^^^^^— ^iM^»*»«^ ■■>!■■ ■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■ II ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ , ^ ^ ^— ^■^^.^^^— ^i^l^i^W^^^ 

Prayers and Meditations for the Holy 

Commamon. By Josbphinb Flbtchbr. With a Preftice by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
With rubrics and borders in red. New Itklition. Royal 32010. 
2s. 6(L 

An Edition without the red rubrics. 32010. ix. 

**Dtv0ui Ata$tfy is ikt ^^^eial ckar- ttjtcU of faitk^ tuck ms it «#/ iUmmyt 

meUr oftkit ntw mammaJ, amtiiipf^Ai U ht fotmd, M mkick cJkmracttritet 

t0 bt a/ao&mriU. Rmrtfy Mat ii ht^ iAit manual sm am etmi$umi d^rtr." — 

^tutti UtttU mutt vnih u remarkaSle Chusch Rsvibw. 

a c0mMnatiau ^ tkaraugk poetical- ** Amamf tJkt tu^fy «/ EuckaHtHe 

uttt wiik that almost pittic VHtrmtk Manualtt tut tUttrvtt ^tcial aittm- 

mkick it tkc kightsi /Umcr ^ gtnuiuc ticn and commtndmticu. 'Praytrta$ut 

i^tf/^w."— LiTicitARV CHUftCHMAM. MtiUtatioHt* tucHts ike BUkcp nf 

Tkc Bitkc/ rtcomtHcndt it ia tkt CUuctttcr*t^iikettm^*'»oarm,d0V9ut, 

mewfy confirmed, tc tkt tcndcr-kcarttd and/retk.* And it u tkarougkljf Bug^ 

and tkt devout, at kaving been eotn- Usk Ckurck betidos," — Guakdian. 

/t'/ln/ by a youH^ful porwUt and at " IVg art by 9to meant turfritodtkai 

being markea by a peculiar * /retk- Bitkef BUicott tkould ketvo been to 

tutt? Having looked tknmgk tke muck ttruck witk tkit Utile work, on 

volume, toe kave J^leature in tecond- accidentalljf seeing it in m a s tu t e n/t, 

ittg tke recomnuMdationt of tke good tu to urge ttt ihwUcation, and to fro* 

Bitkop, We know of no more suitable face it witk kit commendation. Tke 

mattual/or tke newly con/irnud, emd detfotion wkick it brtaiket it truly ftr- 

notking more tike^ to engage tke vent, attd tke loMguage attractive, and 

nm/atkiet^youtkfulkearts. Tkere at proceeAng/rom a yotmg p e t so n tke 

it a union eftke dee^si spirit of devo- work it aliogetker not a attle ttrik- 

tion,arichexpretnon^f(txperimental mji'.'*— Rscou>. 
life, witk a due recognition of tke 

Words to Take with. Us. A Manual of 

Daily and Occasional Prayers, for Private and Common Use. 
With Plain Instructions and Counsels on Prayer. By W. E. 
SCUDAICORS, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, and formerly 
Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. New Edition, 
revised. Small 8vo. 2r. 6d, 

*' 0$u </* tke bett manualt 0/ daily per collectt for eack day ^tke week, 

and occatiottal prayer we kave teen, at well at tkose for tke teveral teatotu 

At once ortkodox and practical, ^ tke Christian year, kave been mott 

tu$Uiently per tonal, and «r/ notper^ judiciously telocted. The compiler 

pUxingly minute in itt Jetailt, tt it moreover, while recegniaing tke fiUl 

calculated to be of inestimable value ben^ts to be derived ^'vm tke Booh ^ 

in many a ko$uekold.**^JoHH Bulu Common Praver, hat not feared to 

** IVe are again pleasod to see an old draw largely from tke eouaUy invalu- 



fHend on tke editorial table, in a tkird able writings of ancient Catholicity,* 
edition of Mr, Sctulamor/sweU-hnown -<^hurch Ks 
Manual 0/ Prayers. Tke special pro- 
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The Words of the Son of God, taken 

from the Four Gospels, and arranged for Daily Meditation 
tliFOughout the Year. By Eleanor Plumptre. Crown 8vo. 

The Hour of Prayer ; being a Manual of 

Devotion for the Use of Families and Schools. With a Pre&ce 
by the Rev. W. £. SCUDAICORB, M.A., Rector of Ditchingham, 
and formerly Fellow of S. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. 31. 6d, 

Family Prayers. Compiled from various 

Sources (chiefly from Bishop Hamilton's Manual), and arranged 
on the Liturgical Principle. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. New Edition. Large type. 
Crown Sto. 3/. 6d, Cheap Edition. i6mo. u. 

Manual of Family Devotions, arranged 

from the Book of Common Prayer. By the Hon. Augustus 
DUNCOMBS, D.D., Dean of York. Printed in red and 
black* Small 8to. y, 6d. ' 

Household Prayer, from Ancient and 

Authorized Sources : with Morning and Evening Readings for 
a Month. By the Rev. P. G. Medd, M.A., Rector of North 
Cemey, Gloucestershire, and -Examining Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Rochester. Small 8vo. 41. 6tL 

A Book of Family Prayer. Compiled 

by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., F.R.S., late Dean of 
Chichester. Eighth Edition, with Rubrics in Red. i8mo. 2J. 

Aids to Prayer ; or. Thoughts on the 

Practice of Devotion. With Forms of Prayer for Private Use. 
By Daniel Moorr, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Second Edition. 
Square 32mo. 2j. 6d. 
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A Manual of Private Devotions. Com- 
piled principally from the works of Jeremy Taylor and Bishop 
Anclrewcs. Small 8vo. 2s. 

Self-Eenunciation. From the French. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Ca&tke, M.A., 
Rector of Clewer, Berks. Crown 8va 6s, 

Also a Cheap Edition. Small 8vo. y, 6ti, 

" // u €xetttiv0fy tUfficuU U mUw ^erthm ^wkich it n^nr, Ur iJU firtt 

tr cHticUt, in dtiaii, a h^^k pf ikit timu wt Muve, dstu mU EttgHsJk. 

kittd, tmdytt iU ahotauUmg merUt, its , . , . Htmct tk* tuitmUenMM «< 

praeiienine»$t its tearckinf g0od tttut meA a 4m4 a* this f§r iJkMf «mA#, m 

and tk^rmighnest, attd %tM frtqMtnt tk« mid$t pftktir/nmilUs. mrt mamtt^ 

beauty t to», makt t/s wish to tio soms- vonrmr ta adtnuics in ths sHHtual 

thing tmert than a9Utem$cs its puhiica' l^e. Nundrtds ofdnrout souis limstg 

Hpm Thg style is sminsntlf in the werlii have heen sticfmmgwti attd 

clear, firee firem redundance and pro- helped hy such books as Dr. Neaie^s 

itoVJ^.—LiTSKAKY Churchman. * Sermens preached in a ReKfiaus 

** Few save ReUpeus and those Houu* For such the pmeni work 

brettght into immedsate contact with will be found a ppr o pria te, while far 

ihem are, in all probability, acquainted Religious themselves it will be invaUt' 

with the French treatise ofGuUhri, a abler —CwMKCXk Timbs. 

Spiritual Guidance. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., Rector of Clewer, 
Berks. Crown 8vo. df . 

ExTKACT paoM Prbfacs. 

["The special object of the Yolume is to supply practicRl advice in matters of 
conscience, such as inajf be generally applicable. While it oflers, as it is hoped, 
much valuable help to Directors^ it is fuU of suggestions, which may be useful to 
any one in private. It thus fulfils a double purpose, w^ich b not, as lar as I am 
aware, otherwise prorided for, at least, not in so full and direct a manner.*^ 

" As a work intended for general be found more or less applicable t^ all 
use. it will be fouttd to contain much persons atnid the ordinary difficulties 
valuable help, and may be ^r^tably and trials of life, attd a hetp to the 
studied by any one who is aestring to training^ of the mind in habits ttf 
make progress in spiritual life. Much self-discipune.*'—CuuttcuTiuns. 
of the contents tfthis littU booh wiU 

The Virgin's I./arQp : Prayers and Devout 

Exercises for English Sisters. By the Rev. J. M. Nealx, 
D.D., late Warden of Sackville College, East Grinsted. 
Small 8vo. y, 6d. 
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Yoices of Oomfoi-t. Edited by the Rev. 

Thomas Vincent Fosbbry, M.A., sometime Vicar of St 
Giles's, Reading. Third Edition. Small 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

[This Volume, of pros« And poetry, original and selected, aims at revealing the 
founL'\ins of hope and joy which underlie the griefs and sorrows of life. 

It is so divided as to aflbrd readings for a month. The keir-note of each day 
is gi^xn by the title prefixed to it. such as : 'The Power of the Cross of Christ, 
Day 6. ConflicU or the Soul, Day 17. The Communion of Saints, Dav ao. 
The Comforter. Day 93. The I^gnt^of Hope, Day 95. The Coming of Christ, 
Day 98.' Each day begins with passages of Holy Scripture, lliese are fol- 
lowed by nrticlcs in prose, which are succeeded by one or more short prasren. 
After these are Poems or passages of poetry, and then very brief extracts in 
prose or verse close the section, llie book is meant to meet, not merely cases of 
bereavement or physical suffering, btit 'to minister specially to the hidden 
troubles of the heart, as they arc silently weaving their danc threads into the web 
of the seemingly brightest life.'] 

Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 

Suffering. In connexion with the Service for the Visitation of 
the Sick. Selected from various Authors. Edited by the 
Rev. Thomas Vincent Fosbery, M.A., sometime Vicar of 
St. Giles's, Reading. New Edition. Small 8vo. 3/. 6d, 

ri*his Volume contains 913 separate pieces : of which about 90 are by writers 
who lived prior to the eighteenth century ; the rest are modem, and some of 
these original. Amongst the names of the writers (between 70 and 80 in number) 
ocair those of Sir T. Beaumont ; Sir T. Brown : F. Davison : Elisabeth of 
Bohemia; P. Fletcner ; G. Herbert; Dean Htckes ; Bbhop Ken; Norrisi 
Quarles ; Sandys ; Bishop T. Taylor ; Henry Vaughan ; and Sir H. Wotton. 
And of modem writers :— Nlrs. Barrett Browning ; Bishop Wilberforce ; S. T. 
Coleridge ; Sir R Grant ; Miss S. Taylor ; W. Wordsworth : Archbishop Trench ; 
Rev. Messrs. Chaiuller. Keble, Lyte, Monsell, and Moultrie. 1 * 

The Ohristian Tear : Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holy Da3rs throughout the Year. Elegantly 
printed with red borders. l6mo. 2s. 6d, Cheap edition, with* 
out the red borders, cloth limp, is, ; or in paper cover, M, 
Forming a Volume of "Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also New Editions, forming Volumes of the " Library of 
Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5 J. 
32mo., cloth limp, 6</. ; cloth extra, 11. [See page 17.] 

Private Devotions for School-boys; 

with Rules of Conduct. By Willtam Henry, Tliird Lord 
Lyttelton. New Edition. 32mo. 6^. 
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Our Work for Ohiist among His 

Suffering People. A Book for Hospital Nurses. By M. A. 
MoRRBLU Small 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Yvom Morning to Evening : a Book for 

Invalids. From the French of M. TAbbe Henri Perreyve. 
Translated and adapted by an Associate of the Sisterhood of 
S. John Baptist, Clewer. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5J. 

Oonsoling Thoughts in Sickness. 

Edited by Henry Bailxy, B.D. Small 8vo. it, 6d.} or in 
paper cover, ix. 

A Manual for the Sick; with other 

Devotions. By Lancblot Andeswes, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. Edited with a Prelace by H. P. 
LiDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Large type. 24mo. 2s, 6d, 

Sickness; its Trials and Blessings. 

Fine Edition. Small 8vo. y, 6d. Cheap Edition, is, 6d.i 
or in paper cover, ix. 

Help and Oomfort for the Sick Poor. 

By the same Aullior. New Edition. Small 8vo. ix. 

Prayers for the Sick and Dying. By 

the same Author. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. ix. 6d, 

Oonsolatio; or, Oomfort for the 

Afflicted. Edited by tlie Rev. C. E. Kennaway. With a 
Preface by Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., late Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. New Edition. Small 8vo. y. (>d. 
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The Armoury of Prayer. A Book of 

Devotion. Compiled by Bbrdmore Com pton, Vicar of All 
Saints', Margaret Street. i8mo. 31. 6^. 



«« 



// hat a marked individiMliiy 0/ ptred hv rtservt; and, i$uUtd^ ike 

its atoH, atid will M# dcnhi mitt vnth tohoU ooak is it'Mv to promote in 

a certain number ef ^rsent— chiefly every way a healthy and deeiraUe 

men,itit ^robahie^tewhetes^riiual tone 0/ mind in /rayer. There it 

wantt it it fitted abeve othert. These neihing ef what we may term ^etrty 

— and their number it /ar larger than technicaSty in hit book, and it might 

it generally borne in mind—will find be uted with cemfert and edificatien 

here a manual rich and abtmdani in by any tincere and eamett Chmtcl^ 

itt material for devotion, but remark' man» —}o\iv Dull. 
ably modem in itt tone— jetted to ex- " The great characierittic of the 

Prett the feelingt and to inier^t the book it itt thorough reality. It /utt 

at/irationt of a cnltutvd dwtMer in into the mouth of the worthipperwordt 

towns; atidit it em^haticaliy a booh which ex^rett, without exaggeration, 

of and for the /tm/f.**— Litbsary what an eamett Englith Chrittian 

Churchman. would feel and detire. The lanptage 

" The lattguage it marked by a dig- it neither a reproduction of foreign or 

nity^ an abtence of florid ornament, we medimval tentiment nor an offKted 

will not tay exaggeration, peculiarly reproduction efarcheUcformt, but good 

suitable to a people aecuttomed in Englith of the Bible and Prayer Book 

Public worthif to the noble timplieity tyPe. . . . We could not with the book 

pf the Rnalisk Book of Common Prayer, to be different, attd on the whole we 

The ^ucttiont for telf-exatnination heartily recommend it at one of the 

rontatn the tame thoroughneu tem- best we know,** — Church Bblls. 

The Light of the Oonscience. By 

the Author of " The Hidden life of the Soul," &c With an 
Introduction by the Rev. T. T. Cartbr^ M.A., Rector of 
Clewer, Berks. Crown 8vo. 51. 

" ' TheLightoftheContcience* itan and directiont upon tome one point qf 

original work of the lady chiefly known Chrittian Uxring or Chrittian feeling, 

o/late at compiler of to many Church J tit a very beautf/ul little book, and it 

memoirt from the French. It it a it a moti thoron^hly Chrittian little 

book ofcounselt for thote who with to booh, and it it, moreover, what many 

lend a piout and godly life, and may good booktfall thort of being, namefy, 

fill up a ga^ that hat been felt tince a very wite little booh. Itt calm, 

the external devotional habttt of the gentle tagacity it most ttriking,** — 

advanced portion of the prett nt gene- Literary Churchman. 
ration have to muck altered from thote ** Touchine on no question of a novel 

of the last, that the books of counsel character ^ these chaftert tuppiy much 

previoutly in ute are ttot deemed appli- good advtce on ordinarj topict ; and 

cable to thote who follow the full teach- therefore the book, which it eminently 

ings of the extreme ritttalutic party, practical^ may be recommended, says 

for this booh denls with the fnost * ad- Mr. Carter, as 'fiving only what ac- 

vanced* customs.** — Guardian. knewledged spiritual guides have re- 

** It contitttoffonr-and-thirtythort comttunded of their own experience, 

chabtert or readings, every one of them and that personal ute hat tetted and 

full ^ quiet, tentible, practical advice, approved.' "— Booksbllbr. 
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The English Poems of George Herbert, 

together with his CoUectioii of Proverbs, entitled Jacula 
PRUDINTUM. With red borders. i6ma ai. 6d, 



Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series. 



»f 



" This itMii{fml HttU v^luttu wiU ** A very beauti/ui 9dUUm ff tks 

ht fnmd tptctalfy convfrnUnt at a gnaini old Etigluh bard, Alluvers 

podttt manual Tht *Jacula Pru- ^ tJu * Holy* Htrhtrt wiUU grato- 

dtnitum,* or ^rovorbs, dt$$rvo to bo fulio Me$trt, RtvingioH fyr tht cart 

mono width ohowh wan tJkoy are at tmd pains thoykavobottomiod in n^pij^ 

prootnt. in many copios 4/ Goorgo tag ikem with this and witAai eon- 

iltrborts vnitittgt tfuso ouaint say- vonioat coPy of ^ oem $ so tooUknomm 

imn ka»o boon wQStrtufiatoif omittod,** attd so dosorooaiy /tma^"— London 

—Rock. QuAarBSLV Rbvibw. 

** Goorgo Herbert is too much a komso' *' A very tasteful little boo h , asid 

hold uatno to reouire any introduction, will doubtless be acceptable to many* 

it will be sujictent to say that Messrs. — Rrcobo. 

Rivington have pMished a most com- " IVe commend this little booh hoar^ 

pact and camfonUnt edition 0/ the tily to our readers. It contains Her- 

poems and proverbs ^ this iibutriaus berfs English p oe m s tmd the * yacuUs 

English mM«#."— Engush Church- Prudentum* tn a very neat vohetne, 

MAN. which does much credit to the pub- 

"An exeeedingfy pretty edition, the Ushers ^ it will, we hope, meet with 

most extractive firm we have yet seen extensive circulation as a choice gift^ 

from this delightful author, as a g^t- booh at a moderate pricc^—CHmisriAn 

booh.**~-VwoM Rbvibw. Ombbvbb. 



A Short and Plain Instruction for the 

better Understanding of the Lord's Supper ; to which is annexed 
the Office of the Holy Communion, with proper Helps and 
Directions. By the Right Rev. Thomas Wilson, D.D., 
sometime Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Complete Edition, 
in large type, with rubrics and borders in red. i6mo. 2/. 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is, ; or in 
paper cover, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of '' Rivington's Devotional Series." 

" The Messrs. Rivington have pub- elegance in which this wo rk is got up, 

Ushoda new and unaibr%dged edition of — Pbbss and St. Jambs' Ckbonicul 

that deservedly popular work, BishU '* A departed A uthor being dead yet 

IVHson on the Lord's Supper. The speeUbeth in a wa^ which will never be 

oditionis here presented in three Jorms, out of date; Bishop tVilson on the 

suited to the various members of the Lents S^fper, published by Messrs. 

ko$uehold.*'—^v^\AcOnHiOH. Rivington, in bindings to suit all 

** }Ve catmot withhold the expression tastes tmd pochets, *' — Church Rb- 

0/ our admiration ff the style and VIBW. 
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Of the Imitation of Christ. By 

Thomas k Kempis. With Red borden. i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, ix. ; or in 

paper cover, M, 
Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 
Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the "Library 

of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5/. 

32ma, cloth limp, Sd. ; cloth extra, ix. [See page 17.] 

Introduction to the Devout Life. 

From the French of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince 
of Geneva. A New Translation. With red borders. l6mo. 
2X. M, 
Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 

Also a New Translation, forming a Volume of the " Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics." Small 8vo. 5x. 
[Sec page 17.] 

The Rule and Exercises of Holy Liv- 
ing. By the Right Rev. Jerimy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
l6mo. 2s, 6d, 

Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington*s Devotional Series." 

The Eule and Exercises of Holy 

Dying. By the Right Rev. Jeremy Taylor, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Dromore. With red borders. 
i6mo. 2s, ()d. 
Also a Cheap Edition, without the red borders, is. 

The * Holy Living * and the * Holy Dying ' may be had 
bound together in one Volume, 5/. ; or without the red 
borders, 2s, td. 

Forming a Volume of ** Rivington's Devotional Series." 
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The Spirit of S. Francis de Sales, Bishop 

and Piinoe of Geneva. Translated from the FVench by the 
Author of **The life of S. Francis de Soles," « A Dominican 
Artist," Sec, &a Crown 8vo. 6s, 
**S, FrtmeU tU Salts, as sA^wmU knatm U/amu.iAs S/Mi ^S. Frmtcis 
msfytAs Bisk^ 0/ BtlUy, was cUarfy ds Salts, nrJUcA Masjah-h tamtd Mitts 
as Uigikt and^ftfy a c^mpanwa as tkt Hilt tftht tccltsiasUcal Saswttl" 
mtatty a sitmtr 0/ witfy nr/mlatitn, — Satueoay Rbvibw. 
Nt was a stuOtni t/AttmoH naturt &n " An atlmiruUt irmmslatitm ^ 
tkt kigktsi pvtmds, but kt ustd kis Bishop Camtu^ wtU-kmawH c^Utciitm^ 
huwUdft f9r amustMtHl as wtil as tMat gtod tttatCs stq^infs and tomtoms. 
td(ficatwH, Naturally wt Itam this As a wholt, wt cam tmagint m# miore 
from mt ^ kis malt frituds ratktr dtUt^Mulctmtpattim tlum * Tht Spirit 
than from kis fsmalt atUrtrs. Tkis tf S. Francis dt Salts* mar, wt maw 
friend is Jtan-Pitrrt Camus. Biskof add, a. mart ust/ul ««#."— PsorLs's 
o/BtlUy, autkor, wt art tola, of two Macaxinb. 

ofUjf ktwtvtr still 



The Hidden Life of the Sonl. By the 

Author of "A Dominican Artist," ^'Lifeof Bossuet,"&&, &c. 
New Edition. Small 8yo. 21. dd. 

Also a Cheap Edition, forming a Volume of the *' Library 
of Spiritual Works for English Catholics. " 32ma Cloth limp, 
(id, ; cloth extra, ix. [See page 17.] 

** // wtU dtstrvts tkt characttr wkick is iuitndtd to/umisk adoitt to 

givtn it of hthtf * tarntst and sobtr,* tkost wko would culHvatt a fuitt, 

and not * umsattoual."'— GvAmoiAM, mttk, and ckildHkt spirit.**— Fvhi.ic 

" From tkt Frtnck of y tan Nicolas Opinion. 
Grou, a pious Priost, wkose works " Tktrt is a wondtrful ckarm akoui 

tffck rtstgnation to tkt Divint will, tktst rtadings—so calm, so irut, so 

fit lovta, wt art told, to inculcatt tkorougkly Ckristian. IVt do not 

simplicitv, frttdom from all aJJKta- know wktrt tkty would comt amiss, 

tion tmd wtrtaUty, tkt patittut a$td As mattrials for a constcuHvt strits 

kumi l it v wkick art too turtly i^roundtd of meditations for tkt ftdtkful at a 

in st(fk n o w i t4 ilt to ht sutfrtstd at a strits oftarly ctttbrations tkty would 

falLbut witktuso allitd to confidence ht txctiltnt, or for prwatt rtadin^ 

in God as to make rtcovtfv easy and during Adtftnt or Ltnt"—hnmRAMY 

surs. Tkis is ike spirit ofiki volume Chukcuman. 

A Practical Treatise concerning Evil 

Thoughts: wherein their Nature, Origin, and Effect are 
distinctly considered and explained, with many Useful Rules 
for restraining and suppressing such Thoughts ; suited to the 
various conditions of Life, and the several tempers of Mankind, 
more especially of melancholy Persons. By Wiluam Ciiil- 
COT, M.A. New Edition. With red borders. i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of " Rivington's Devotional Series." 
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Ancient Hymns. From the Roman 

Breviary. For Domestic Use every Morning and Evening of 
the Week, and on the Holy Days of the Church. To which 
are added, Original Hymns, principally of Commemoration and 
Thanksgiving for Christ's Holy Ordinances. By Richard 
Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. $s, 

" Renl ^iry wedded U words thnt H^kiie lev 4/itv u& heiiiait^H im 

brMikg the fhtreti amd ike tweeUst awarding tke faint to the laiier, ike 

ifirit ^ CnrUtioH eUvoium, The former are an evidence of the earUeei 

iroHslatioHs/rvm ike old Latin Hymr germt of that yearning of the devont 

nalare close and/aith/ul renderittgs.** mind /or somethsnf better thorn Tate 

— Stanoakd. and BradVf and which is 9uw so richly 

" As a Hymn writer Bishop Mant sMUedr^-Cnv^CH Timbs. . 

desorvedly occurs a prominent f lace " This twlnahle mamiai will Be 4/ 

in the esteem 0/ Chwrhmett^ and we great assistance to all compilers ^ 

douit not that manv will be the readers Ifymn Books. The translations are 
wko will welcome this new edition 0/ graceful, clear, and forcible, and the 

kis translations and original composi- original hymns deserve the kigkest 

/m«u."— English Churchman. praise. Bishop Mant has ca$^kt tho 

" A^ new edition of Bishop Manis very spirit of tmo psalmody , hu mietre 

'Ancient Hymns from the Roman flows musically, and there is a tune^ 

Breviary* forms a hatidsome UttU ful ring in his verses whick especially 

volume, and it is interesting to compare adapts them for congrfgatumal sing' 

sotne of these translations with the ingr — Roctc. 
more modem ones of our own day. 

The Mysteries of Mount Oalvary. 

Translated from the Latin of Antonio de Guevara. Edited by 
the Rev. Orby Shipliy, M. A. Square crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Counsels on Holiness of life. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish of "The Sinner's Guide" by Luis de 
Granada. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square 
crown 8vo. 51. 

Preparation for Death. Translated from 

the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of S. Agatha. Edited by the 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Square crown 8vo. 5/. 

Examination of Oonscienceupon Special 

Subjects. Translated and abridged from the French of Tron* 
son. Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. Square 
crown 8vo. 5*. 
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Moming Notes of Praise. A Series of 

Meditations upon the Morning Psalms. Dedicated to the 
Countess of Cottcnham. l\y Lady CiiAKLOin'K-MARiA 
Tepys. New Edition. Small 8vo. 2s. 6U, 



Quiet Moments; a Four Weeks' Course 

of Thoughts and Meditations before Evening Prayer and at 
Sunset By Lady Charlotti-Maria Pbpys. New Edi- 
tion. Small 8vo. as, 6</. 



Vita et Doctrina Jesu Ohiisti; or, 

Meditations on the Life of our Lord. By Avancini. In the 
Original Latin. Adapted to the use of the Church of England 
by a Clbrgyman. Imperial 32mo. 2J. 6d, 

Faith and Life : Readings for the greater 

Holy Days, and the Sunda]rs from Advent to Trinity. Com- 
piled from Ancient Writers. By William Bright, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, and Kegius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. 5j. 

Christian Watchfalness, in the Pi'os- 

pect of Sickness, Mourning, and Death. By John James, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Pcterl)orough. New Edition. 
i2mo. ys. 



Spiritual life. By John James, D.D., 

sometime Canon of Peterborough, tamo. 5/. 
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A Manual of Devotion, chiefly for the 

use of Schoolboys. By the Rev. William Baker, D.D.» 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors* School With Preface by 
J. K. Woodford, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Crown i6mo. 

A Companion to the Lord's Supper. 

By the Plain Man's Friend. Fifth Edition. iSmo. M, 

The Good Shepherd ; or, Meditations 

for the Clergy upon the Example and Teaching of Christ. 
By tlie Rev. W. E. Hbygate, M.A., Rector of Hrighstone. 
New Edition, Revised. Small 8vo. 3/. 

CONTENTS. 

Thoughts on Meditation — Devotions Preixnitofy to Ordination — Early Life — 
Temptation — Fasting — Prayer — Divine Scripture — Retirement — Fre<|uent 
Communion — Faith — Hope — Love — Preadiing — Catechising — Private 
Expbnation — Intercession — Dringing Christians to Holy Communion — 
I'repamtion of those about to Communicate — ^Tesus nbnolving Sinners — 
Jesus celebrating the Eucharist — Care of Chilcfren — Care of the Sick and 
Afllicted— llie Healing of Schism— Treatment of the Worldly— 'IVeatment 
of Penitents — Care of God's House — Fear nnd Fearlessness of OflTence — 
Itearing Kcivroach— Hearing l^raise — Seeking out Sinners — Sorrow over 
Sinners-^Consoling the Sorrowful— Rebuke — Silence— Disappointment- 
Compassion — Refusing those who suppose Godliness to be iUm — Peace> 
giving— Poverty- Opportunities of Speech— With Christ or Without— 
Watchfulness— In what to Glory— The Salt which has lost its Savour 
—Hard Cases — ^Weariness— Falling Back — Consideration for Others — 
Love of Pre-eminence— The Cross my Strength— llie Will of God— The 
Fruit of Humiliation — ^The Praise of the World the Condemnation of God 
— Jesus rejoicing — Work while it is Day— Meeting again — ^The Reward. 
Further Prayers suitable to the Oergy- Prayer for the Flock— A General 
Prayer— Celebration of the Hdy Eucnarist— Preaching— Visitation. 

Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 

Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. With HinU on the VisiU- 
tion of the Sick. By the Rev. James Sladb, M.A., Vicar of 
Bolton. Seventh Edition. i2mo. 3/. M, 
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The Book of Ohurch Law. Being an 

Exposition of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clezgy and 
Laity of the Church of England. By the Rev. John Hbnry 
Blunt, M.A., F.S. A. Revised by Walter G. F. Philli- 
MORB, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Lincoln. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. p, 6d, 

coirrENTS. 

BOOK I.— Thb Chusch and its Laws.— The Constitutioittl Status of Ch« 
Church of England—The Law of the Church of England— The Adminiitra- 
tioa of Qiurch Law. 

BOOK IL— Thb Ministrations op tmb Church.— Holy Baptism— Coaftraui* 
tioo^The Holy Communion— Divine Service in General— Holy Matrimony 
— l*he Churching of Women— llie Visitation of the Sick— llie Pnctico of 
Confession— The Burial of the Dead. 

BOOK IIL— Thb Parochial Clbrgy.— Holy Orders— Licensed Curates— The 
Qire of Souls. 

BOOK IV.— Parochial Lay Oppicbrs.— Churchwardens— Church Trustees- 
Parish Clerks, Sextons and Beadles— Vestries. 

BOOK V. — Churchbs and Churchyards.- The Acquisition of Churches and 
Churchyards as Ecclesiastical Property — Churches mid Ecclesiastical Peno«»s 
— Churches and Secular Persons. 

BOOK VL— Thb Emdowmrnts op thb Parochial Clbrcv.— Incomes- 
Parsonage Houses— The Sequestration of Benefices. 

APPENDIX.— The Canons of 1603 and 1865— The Church Disciplbe Act of 1840 
— ^The Benefices Resignation Act of 1871 — Tiie £cclesiasticnl Dibpidations 
Act of 1871— The Sequestration Act of 1871— Tlie Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act of 1874— Index. 

" lV«hrtv*UsUUthisw9ritoHvnri0$a sUmd ph tvcry clergy uum*s tkghet 

points of a crucial chnntcter, and Aavo rvatfy/or wo token any legal matter 

found ft very accurate and full in itt arises about fokich its poss es sor is in 

i$tfrrtnatiou. It embodies the results doubt. . . . It is to be hefed that 

of the most recent Actsqf the Legis- the authorities at our Theological 

lature on the clerical profession and Colleges suMciently recoptioe the vaitu 

the rights of the ibii^."— Standard. of a little legal htowleage on the part 

** Already in our leading columns of the clergy to recemm^td this booh to 

toe have directed attention to Messrs. th^r students. It wouhl serve adsuir- 

Blunt and Philli$nor^s* Booh of Church ably as the text-book /or a set qf leC' 

LaWt* as cut excellent tnanual for turcs.* — CnuMCil TlMKS. 
ordinary uu. I lis a book which should 

tlZBaUcIoo )piace, Eonlion 
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Twenty-One Years in S. George's 

Mission. An account of its Origin, Progress, and Work of 
Charity. With an Appendix. By C. F. Lowdbr, M.A., 
Vicar of S. Peter's, London Docks. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Directoriuni Pastorale. The Principles 

and Practice of Pastoral Work in the Church of England. By 
the Rev. John IIknry Blunt, M. A., F.S.A., Editor of ** The 
Annotated Book of Common Prayer, " &c , &c Third Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6</. 

"This ii ike third tdUion 0/ a work ehutl clergy ufrtved iv iht acupUuut 

nuhkh kas become deservedly popular ii hoe mlready received at their hands, 

a« /A# host extant exposition 0/ the and no faityMl parish priest, who is 

principles and practice of the pastoral workittr in real earnest for the extent 

work in the CKureh of England, Its siou ^ spiriituU instruction amongst 

hints and suggestions are based on all cUuses of his flock, will rise from 

practical experience, and it is further the perusal of its Pages wtheut having 

recomtnetuled by the majority of our obtained soute valuable hints as to t£e 

Bishops at the ordination of/riests and best mode of bringing hemeour Churth*s 

deacons.** — Standakd. system to the hearts ef his people**-^ 

" Its practical usefuhuu to the pare- National Chukch. 

Ars Pastoiia. By Frank Parnell, M.A., 

Rector of Oxtcad, near Godstone. Second Edition. Small 
8vo. ax. 

Instructions for the Use of Candidates 

for Holy Orders, and of the Parochial Clergy ; with Acts of 
Parliament relating to the same, and Forms proposed to be 
used. By Christopher Hodgson, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty. Ninth Edition. 8vo. 
i6j. 

Post-Mediaeval Preachers: Some Ac- 

count of the most Celebrated Preachers of the 15th, i6th, and 
tyth Centuries ; with Outlines of their Sermons, and Specimens 
of their style. By the Rev. S. Barino-Goi/ld, M. A. Post 
8vo. 7x. 

anti at ^xXxx<^ fitib (!la|nbtte|[e ^ 
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Mowers and Festivals; or, Directions 

for the Fbnl Decoration of Churches. By W. A Ba&rxtt, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., of St Paul's Cathedral. With Coloured 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Square i6ma 5/. 

The Chorister's Guide. By W. A. Bar- 

RKTT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, of St Paul's Cathedral Second 
Edition. Crown 8va 2s, 6d, 

' " . . . Om4 ^tJu m»gt nsqfuihookt mdmUrabU c^mcutntts, 4uid on toumUv 

0/ insirttcH^tufn' ckorUttrt--and, «w 0burv€AU c^mpUttutttt ali iJuU ts 

may add, choral ringtrs ftatratty—' ntctuary a cMtHritttr ikimld U Umgki 

that Mai tver tmtmaUa /r»m tJkt ^ui ofa AmA, and a gnat daai caku' 

muaical frttt. . . . Mr. Barrttft iaitd U kav0 a vauit at hearing tn- 

Uackini is not amfy c^aveyed to his dirtctfy »/mi kit actual Ptaciic9 in 

rtad t n with tkt caatcioMtnttt of being «mfM|r.**— Musical Stamoaxd. 

matter 0/ kit tnijeci, hut kt en^ievt ** iVt can kigkfy rtctmmtud ike 

we rd t terte and clear, ta tkai kit /rvMii/ oiik MMuwaMML**— Educational 

nteaning may he fremptly cat^kt hf Timbs. 

tkene^kyte. . . .**— Atmimaum. **Averynt^fiUmanmal,n»t0nfyfer 

**A nicely gradnated, clear, and ckerittert, or rutker tkeie wka may 
exceUent introdnctien to ike duties of aim at hecoming ckorittert, hut Jer 

a ckoritter.**—STAtiDAmD. others, wko wiA to enter m/on the 

" // teemt clear and ^recite enotiigk ttudyo/'$nutic.'*'-'Rocic 

to terve itt /dm/."— Examinkk. *' Tkework willhe/nmdoftinguittr 

" A ut^ul manual /or giving hoyt utility by those tuko kavo to inttruct 

tuck a practical and tecknicalknow- choirs.'*-^HvmcH Timbs. 

Ifdgt f/m$$tic as tkall enahle them to ** A most grateful contrih9ition to 

ting fsth with confidence atid /reci- the agenciet/or im^remng our Set^ 

mV*."— -Chuxcm Hbkald. vicet. It it characterited h* all that 

** In tkit little volume we kavo a cleameu in co m b inati o n witkconcitO' 

man u al long called/or by tke refutrO' $sess e/ style whick kas made * Flowers 

mentsof church music. lu a series^ and Fettivalt* to univerwalfy md* 

thirty-two lettont it givet, with an mtrvK^**— Tobonto Hbxald. 

Ohurch Organs: their Position and Con- 
struction. With an Appendix containing some Account of the 
Mediaeval Organ Case still existing at Old Radnor, South 
Wales. By Frederick Heathcotb Sutton, M.A., Vicar 
ofTheddingworth. With Illustrations. Folio. Ct. 6d. 



Notes on Church Organs : their Position 

and the Materials used in their Construction. By C K. K. 
Bishop. With Illustrations. Small 4ta 6/. 
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Stones of the Temple; or, Lessons 

from the Fabric and Furniture of the Church. By Walter 

Field, M. A . , F. S. A. , Vicar of Godmereham. With numerous 

Illustrations. New Edition. Crown Sro. 7/. 6d, 

" Anj^ 0»u who wisktsfor tintpU tV ** Mr. FitUTt chapttrt on Brasses, 
fcrmaiwt on Mr snbf'ecis of Chftrck' chancel screens, crosses, encansHc iihs, 
archiUcture ami/nmiinre, canttci do mttral paintings, porches and pave- 
better than consult 'Stones of the ments, are agreeably written, and 
Temple.* Mr. Field fnotfestiv dis^ p^ple with a tnm for Ritnafism will 
claims any intention of suppUnitin^ no doubt find them edifying. Tho 
the existing regnlar treatises^ but hts illustrations of Chttrch-archttectnre 
booh shows dn atnouut ^research, and asid Church ornaments art very at- 
a hnowledjpe of what he is talking tractive.**— P ALL Mall Gaxettb. 
about, which mahe it praeiically use- ** * Stones of the Temple * is a grave 
ful eu well as pleasant. The woodcuts booh, the result ^ antiquarian, or 
are numerous, atid some of them very rather eecUsiologtcal, tastes and qf 
Pretty.**— Grathic. devetional ftelmgs, IVe can reconf 

**A very charming booh, by the Rev. mend it to young People ^ both sexes, 

Walter Field, who was for *ears and it will not disappotnt the most 

Secretary of one of the leading Caurch learned a$nong them. . . . Mr. 

Societies. Mr. Pield has a laving re- Field has brought together, from well- 

verence for the beautv of the domus known authorities, a considerable mass 

numsionalis Dei. as the old law booiks of archeeological information, which 

ceMed the Paruh Church. .... will interest the readers he especially 

Thoroughly sotmd in Ckttrth feeling^ addrtsses.*'—KvntatM\JM. 

Mr. Ftelnhas chosen the medium of a ** Very a p pro pr iate as a Christmas 

tale to embody real incidents iUustrn' present, is an elegant atid instruct i ve 

live of the various portions of his snb- booh. . . . A full and clear account of 

feet Tliere is no attempt at elabora- the meaning tmd history of the several 

tion of the narrative, which, ittdeed, parts of the fabric and of the furniture 

is rather a strinr of anecdotes than a of the Church. It is illustrated with 

story, but each chapter brings home to a number of carefully drawn pictiires, 

the mind its own lesson, and each is sotnetimesofenttre churches, sometimes 

iUustrated with some very interesting of remarkable monuments, windows, or 

engravings. . . , The work will wall paintings. IVe may add that the 

properly command a hearty reception styleofthecommentary,whiehiscastin 



from Churchmen. The footnotes are tneformof a dialogue between a parson 
occasionally mast valuable, and are and some of his Parishioners, and hangs 
edvM^ pertinent, and the text is sure together by a slight thread of story, is 



to be popular with young folks for quiet and sensible^ and free from exag^ 
Sunday reading.**SrKHDAm>. geration or intolerance.**— GvAROiAti. 



A Handy Book on the Ecclesiastical 

Dilapidations Act, 187 1. With the Amendment Act, 1872. 
By Edward G. Bruton, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan Surveyor, 
Oxford. With Analytical Index and Precedent Forms. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

anti at Oxfdtb anti ffambriUge 
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The Ohurch Builder : a Quarterly Journal 

of Church Extension in England and Wales. Published in 
connexion with "The Incorporated Church Building Society." 
14 Annual Volumes. With Illustrations. Crown 8ya ii. 61/. 

New Series. Enlarged. Volumes for 1876 and 1877. 3/. 
each. 

Priest and Parish, By the Rev. Harry 

Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George's-in4he-East, London. 
Square crown 8yo. 6s, 6d, 

List of Ohailties, Geiiei-al and Diocesan, 

for the Relief of the Clergy, their Widows and Families. New 
Edition* Small 8va 31. 
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5. Ciie Ciiutcji anil Doctttne. 



The Holy Catholic Ohurch ; its Divine 

Ideal, Minbtry, and Institutions. A short Treatise. With a 
Catechism on each Chapter, forming a Cotirse of Methodical 
Instruction on the subject By Edward Mbyrick Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition. Crown 8to. 
6s. 6d. 

CONTENTS, 

What the Church is, and when and how it was founded— Duty of the Church 
towards those who hold to the Apostles' doctrine, in separation from the 
Apostles' fellowshtp— The Unity of the Church, and its Disru^ion— The 
Sunrey of Zion's towers, tmlwarks, and polaces — The Institution of the 
Ministry, and its reUtion to the Church— llie Holy Eucharist at its suc- 
cessive stages— Qn the powers of the Church in Council— The Church 
presenting, exhibttirig, and defendins the Truth — The Church guiding into 
and illustrating the Truth— On the Prayer- Book as a Conunentary on the 
Bible-Index. 



•«j 



*Dr,G^Hl^ufnAMC9Hfimdafntat ** Mtut ^rovt kighfy usi/kl, n»t 
h99H 9n the Church 0/ 6n^land^ th* only U ynmg /erscfu, but t^ thg 
tmUiu before us, which vtnduaits her very large class, beth Chstrthmem ami 



claim at a brattch of the Caihelie Dissenters, wha are 4eu$ifulfyigH&rtt$U 
Church eu the alleriauee ef her chil- 0/ what the Caiholu Church really it, 
tireu, settiuif ybrth as he dees, with audff the j^ecttliaraud/ixetl character 



singular freeisien and fewer, the ef her inststuHmu,^ — KocK. 

greundt 0/ her title-deeds, and the " The catechetical fnestient and 

{Christian character ^her dictriue and antwers at the end e/each chapter will 

discipline, "— Standard. be uu/ulboth fer teachers andleamert, 

" Nit /resent boeh would have been and the side-netet at the head 0/ the 

utedfer an educational booh even if he /aragra/hs are very ha»uly.*'—CM»WCH 

had not invited men to mahe that use Timbs. 

of it by a/pendi$tg a caiechitm to each " // contains a freat deal ^inttruc 

particular chapter, and thnt founding live matter, especialh in thecatechismt 

a course ff methodical instruction u/on — or, as they might be caUed^ dialogues 

his text, IVe have not yet come acrou —and is instinct with a sptrit at once 

any better booh for giving to Dissenters temperate and unco mpr o mit htg. It it 

ortotuchinqusrerstuholdftuttoNoly a i^>od booh for all who wish to under' 

Scripture, It is, we need scarcely say, stand, neither blindly assertwg it nor 

steeped in Scripturabtess, and full of being half athatnedof it, the petition 

brig^asidtuggettiveinterprttationtif of a legal member of the EngKth 

particular Ir^r/f."— English Chukch- (jbrrrA.'— Guardian. 

MAN. 

ant Bt •xtoli BiiH ffanArfbgc 
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Dictionaiy of Doctrinal and Historical 

Theology. By Varions Writen. Edited by the Rev. John 
Hbnry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the *< Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer/' &c., &c. Second Edition, Im- 
perial Sva 42J. ; or in half-morocco, $2s. 6d, 



" Tmktn mt a whoU tk4 ttrticUt «rv ^ Hut0ric»li$%cruttaiim^ O/i 

ikt w o rk 0f prttctiud 9»rittrt, and ti it n^t mtmni thai ali ik^u rtmuu^ 

weU4ftf(nrmed and solid tkt^pan*. a^ljy in thtir /ull txUnt U ttftty 

. . . . lf^« knmuftp book of tU tint artuU, In a groat Dictiommry ihtro 

atuiMktMchiuMioMtkoiMnrmaiioH art eoit^ontimUt at im a freat komto 

horo rivon at aU; Jar Ittt wkich tkero art vttstit, of vartotu kiftdt, 

tup^Mt it im am arramgnmomt to ac- Somto tfikot* at ajuturo daf tmay kt 

(tttiUt, wit A a coff^lttoMOt of imftr- rtpUuid bv otktrt mort tub tt a mt iai im 

muUiom to tkorottgk, emdwitk am ability tktir bmid, mtort /r o / o r tiomato im tkoir 

im tkt trtatmomt of/rofoumd tubttett outUmo, amd mt^rt tlaboratt im tkoir 

to groat. Dr. Hooift mott muiful vol- dotaiL But admtiitimg aii tkit, tkt 

mmo it a w o rk o^ kigk caHbrt, out it it wkoto rttmas$u a k^mu to mtkick tkt 

tkt work^ a tmgu mdmd, iVt kavo ttudtmt will comttamtfy rtcmr, turo ta 

ktrt a wtdtr ramgt ^ thougkt/romt a find ^aciout ckambers, tubttamtiai 

grtator twritiy of tidtt. Vrt kavo fumiturtt amd (wkick it m$ott <Vm|^m^ 

kortalto tko wirk if mum wko tvidtmtly tarn/) mo tUmttd Ugkt. "— Chukch Ra- 

ktiaw wkat tkoywritt about, amd art vibw. 

tomitwkat m$orw /r^oumd (to tay tko ** Witkim tko ^ktrt itkat wuukod 

loatf^ tkam tko wrttort of tko currtut out for ittt\f, mo oquaUy ut^ful book 

Dictiomariot o/St€tt atul Htrttiot.** — ofrtftrtnco txittt im Emglitk/or tkt 

GuAKOiAN. tluadatiom of tkoologieal problttmt, 

** Tkut it will bt obviout tkat it , , . Emtritt wkidk ditfiay mtuck 

taktt a vory muck wider ra$$gt tkam cart, rvuarck, amd fudtFrnemt im com' 

amy umdtrtakimg of tkt tatmo kimd im ^ilatiom, a$idwkickwiU m$ako tkt tatk 

our lamguagt ; amd tkat to tkott of our of tkt parisk /rittt wko it bromgkt/aco 

clergy who kavo net ike fortune to tofacowitkamy of the practical qftet- 

tpemd im bookt, amd would met kavo tiontwkicktkeyimvoloofaroatitrtkam 

tkt Ititurt to uto tkem tf tkey Pottetted kat bttm kitkerte. Tkt vorfjaet tkat 

tkem, it will bt tkt mtett terxrictable tko uttormttcot art kert amd tkert i 



and rtliablt tubttitutt for a largo lib- wkat mort guarded amd kttitatitig 

rary we cam tkimk ^ Amd in many tkam quitt accerdt wUk ourfudgmeml, 

catot^ wkile kuptmg ttrictly witkim itt it a gaim im to far at itprotectt tko 

Provtmce at a JHctienary^ it contrivtt worm from tko ckargt o/ ittculcatimg 

tebtmtarvtUeutlftwgttttvtoftkeugkt txtremt w'twt, amd will tkut ttcure 

amdrtJUctietu,wkiehateriout'$mi$idtd itt admmtiem im tnany placet wkert 

tnam will takt witk kim amd bonder mtederatien it accemt^ted tke crevmdmg 

over for klt^iewn elaboration amafuturt grace . " — Cii uitcic Tim ss. 

utt, IVt trutt mtett tinctrtfy tkat tkt ** It will be found of admirable tor* 

book may be largely uttd. For apre- vict to all ttudentt ^ tkeolegy, at 

tentUaClergymamomkisordfmatieu^or advancing and mainta imimg tke 

/romap€tritmemertekitPatter,itwould Ckurck*t viewt em all tu^foctt at 

be mtett apprtptiaU. ft mtay imdetdbt fall witkim tke ranf^ of fair argument 

caUtd ' a box of toolt for a working and inquiry. It tt net ^ten tkat a 

^/rrjrMMa».'"---LiTBaAirYCHuacHMAK. work of to cemprtkentivt and topre" 
"Seldom kat an Englitk work of found a naturt it mtarked to tke very 

oqual maptitudt bttm to permeated tmdby tomumytigmtofwideamdcarO' 

witk Catkolic itutimctt, 4md at tke /ulftttarck^totmdcritieitmjamdwell' 

tamu timte ttldom kat a work em tkeo' fotmded ana wtU-exprttttd boUef^-^ 

logy bttn kept te frtt from tke drift Standako. 

IIBatnUui l^laa, ftonbon 
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Dictioiiaiy of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties and Schools of Religious Thought By Various 
Writers. Edited by the Rev. John Hbnry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S.A., Editor of the "Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer/* &c., 
&c. Imperial 8vo. 36/. ; or in half-morocco^ 4&r. 

'* Tnk*H ns a whoU. we datt6i ftoi '* A whelt iihmry it ccndenud ittU 

tAni iht Dieiimuny tvilipnfoe a nuftU this ndntimUe v^utne. AH aMtMsritiet 

W0 r k 0/^ n/ertmc* ; tmd U may eimm art named. a$td an mvaliuMe imdex 

U eivi in rtasffnahU C0mj^ass a tnass 0/ is snMlied. — Notbs and Qubmbs. 
im/ntmUioH retpecHng many rtlip^ns " Wt kamt Utitd ii rigiMv, a$id in 

KhooU ktwwieagt p^wkieh c&ula ^rt' almoti tvery imsia$te* wr hoot hetn 

vi^usly only h* acquired from amtd a satisfied tntk the accamtt given under 

host 0/ Uierature. The artielet are the name ef sects, heresy, cr eeelesi- 

mtritten with pneat fairness, artd in asticai /artv.** — ^JOHN Bull. 
matw cases duplay careful scholarly A/ter all deduetians,it is the fullest 

werh,** — Athbn^um. and tnest trustworthy booh 0/ the hind 

"A very com^hensive a$td bold that we ^osseu. The quauHty ^ infer- 

undertaking, and is certainly executed mation tt presents in a convensent emd 

with a sufficient amount 0/ ahiUty accesssUejorm is enormous, astd having 

and hnowudge to entitle the booh to once adored, it becomes indis/etuable 

ranh very high in point ^ utility.** — to the theological </aM/«r»i/."— Church 

Guardian. Times. 

'* That this is a worh of some learn- ** It has considerable value as a 

ing and research is a fact which copious work of reference, more es^ 

soon becomes obvious to the rtader,**'" ctally since a list of authorities is in 

SrscTATOR. most cases su/piiedr-^ExJiMtnMM. 



The Doctrine of the Church of England, 

as stated in Ecclesiastical Documents set forth by Authority 
of Church and State, in the Reformation Period between 1536 
and 1662. Edited by the Rev. John Hknry Blunt, M.A., 
F.S. A., Editor of the *' Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical 
Theology," the "Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. 
&c, 8va 7/. 6d, 

The Orthodox Doctrine of the Ohuixih 

of England explained in a Commentary on the Tliirty-Nine 
Articles. By llie Rev. T. I. Bki.l. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Rev. W. J. E. BENN«rr, M.A., Vicar of Frome- 
Selwood. Crown 8vo. Js, dd, 

an\i at ®x(otti Bnti ^^ambiftige 
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Tliirty-two Years of the Ohurch of 

England, 1842-1875 : The Charges of Archdeacon Sinclair. 
Edited by William Sinclair, M. A., Prebendary of Chichester, 
Rector of Pulboroogh, late Vicar of S . George's, Leeds. With 
a Prefiure by Archibald Campbrll Tait, D.D., Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and a Historical Introduction by ROBBRT 
Charles Jrnkins, M. A., Hon. Canon of Canterbury, Rector 
and Vicar of Lyminge. Svo. 12s, 6d, 

The Piincipal Ecclesiastical Judg- 
ments delivered in the Court of Arches, 1867-1875. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Puillimore, D.CL. Svo. 12s. 

The Holy Angels : Their Nature and 

Employments, as recorded in the Word of God. Small Sva 
6x. 

A Plain Statement of the Evidence ot 

Scripture and Tradition on Church Government. By the Rev. 
John Mitchell, M. A. Small Svo. zr. 

Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit 

in the Christian Era : an Historical Essay. By John J. 
Ion. Von D5llingbr, D.D., D.CL. Translated, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by the Rev. Alfred 
Plummer, M.A., Master of University College, Durham, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Svo. lOr. 6t/, 

Lectures on the Eeunion of the 

Churches. By John J. Ion. Von D5llinobr, D.D., D.CL. 
Authorised Translation, with Preface by Henry Nutcombb 
Oxenham, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

QKatccloo ^loce, Eontion 
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Apostolical Succession in the Ohnrch 

of England. By the Rev. Arthur W. Haddan, B.D., late 
Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath. 8vo. 12s. 

*' Tkar»i$iAfy wtO mriittn^ cUar Wt k»p€ thai vur exiraeis will Umd 

tmdffrcihU in tiyU^ and fair tn tomt. amr rtadtrs U tindy Mr. Hmddan/cr 

ti cannci hut render vainahlt urvie* Uunuelvet.'^ — Litkkaiiy Churchman. 

inpUuingiht cUUfrntpf the Church in ** This is net ^nly a very nAls and 

iheir true light he/ort the £t$giish carefuilvwriHen treatise li^en the dec 

/M^/fc.**— Guardian. trine of A^steiical Snccessim, htt it 

** Ameng the many siandnrd thee- is alse a caltn yet neble vindiatiien ej 

logical ntorhsdexfoiedte this important the validity ef the Anglican Orders X 

snhjeci Mr, Haddan' s wiU held a high it well sustains the brilliant rtpniatian 

//owv.**— Standard. whUh Mr, Haddan left behind Mm at 

** IVe should he glad te see the volume Oxford, and it statements his other 

widely circulated and generally read, ** ^/ound historical researches in ecclrsi- 

— ToHN Bull. astical matters. This 6eoh will remain 

A weighty and valuable treatise, for a long time the classic work upon 

and we hope that the study of its sound Ene^lish Orders.*'— CnvfiZH Rbvisw. 

and well-reasoned pages will do much "A very tempe r ate, but a very weU 

to Jix the importance, and the full reasoned A0«A.''— Wbstminstbr R>- 

meaning of the doctrine in ouestion, in visw. 
the minds of Church people, , . 



The Oivil Power in its Relations to the 

Church; considered with Special Reference to the Court of 
Final Ecclesiastical Appeal in England. By the Rer. James 
Wayland Joyce, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford, and 
Examining Qiaplain to the Bishop of Hereford. Syo. lOf. 6</. 

Defence of the English Ordinal, with 

some Observations upon Spiritual Jurisdiction and the Power 
of the Keys. By the Rev. W. R. Churton, M.A., Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Honorary Canon of 
Rochester Cathedral. 8vo. 3/. 

The Religion, Discipline, and Rites of 

the Church of England. Written at the Instance of Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. By John CosiN, sometime Bishop 
of Durham. Now first published in English. By the Rev. 
Frederick Meyrick, M. A. Small 8vo. u, 

anil at Gxtotti anti CanAcfbgc 
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Eight Lectures on the Miracles ; being 

the Bampton Lectures Xor 1865. By J. B. MozLSY, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ Churdi, 
Oxford. Third Edition. Crown 8to. 71. 6d. 

**T%ent$tfr9aHngkimtuan4HeaMi9 art tm txatt^U, and a vtry flmi m, 

i^ mumy ofihi iwtagtt in which tkt »fam0«U ff thMl^icalwrtimgwkkh 

auth^ c o ndtnut the iunts of hit ucharmcitritiictfthtChtnxh^Snf 

trgnmtnit. And manjy ^attagtt art land, attd almtti ^teuUar U ii. Tkt 

marhtd by that ptcnbar hindtf tla- dittmgHuhmg ftatmrttt a cambbtaiian 
qntnct which cmntt with tht ftrct 0/ of itUtnte ttrionsntu with a ttif-rt' 

clott and winoront thi$Mng; ^atsaget ttrai$td, tevert caimnttt^ and ^vtry 

which tlitnt-lihe tttai tkrongh thtir vigoront and widt-^natigmg rta aon ing 

vtry ttm/er, and which art inttittct on tht rtniiHtt tf tkt caat, .... 

with a ^ntrtiUd tntrgy, that mtltt Mr. Motit/t hooa htlon^ to thai ciatt 

away nil ruggtdntst i/ ianguagt. of writinn of which Bntitr $m^ At 

Thtrt can it no onttHon that, in tht tahtn as tht ty^t, it is ttrong, gtuuine 

dttptr qntUitits </« tcitntific thtoltgy, argnmtnt ahout di£Unit matttrtjmiriy 

tht booh is thoronihiy worthy of tht facing what is d^fUnit, fairly trying 

highttt rt^tation which had bttn togra^plt, not wtth what a^ptars tht 

nintd by Mr. Mooltys ^rtvious writ' gist tmd strong J^oint of a ^ntstitn, bnt 

Mtfv."— Contemporary Rrvikw. with what really andai bottom is tht 

^*Mr. Moalt/s Bampton Ltcturts knot if U.-^-Tiumi. 



The Happiness of the Blessed con- 
sidered as to the ParticuUurs of their State : their Recognition 
of each other in that State : and its Differences of Degrees. 
To which are added Musings on the Church and her Serrices. 
By Richard Mant, D.D., sometime Lord Bishop of Down 
and Connor. New Edition. Small 8vo. ^. 6</. 

**A wtlcomt rtpnbUcation of a troo' "AU rtctgnitt tht amthorify fftho 

list onct highly valntd, and which can command to stt tht a^^Hons ontkings 

ntvtr lost its valnt. Manv of our abovt, and such worm as tht ont now 

rtadtrs already know thtfutntu and btfort us will btfouttd hetkful towartis 

discrimination with which tht author this good tnd Wt art, thtrtfort, si»' 

treats his sufy'tct. which must bt ont of ctrtfy glad that Mtssrs, Ximngton 

tht most dtliik^ul topics if mtditation havt brought out a now tdition ff 

to all whose hearts are where the only Bisho/ iiants valutiblt treatise.**-^ 

true treasure is, attd ^rticularly to Rrcord. 

those who art enteringu^on tkt even- ** This beant(ful and devotional trta^ 

ing of lift.'*— ChvuchRkvikw. list, which it is im^ssiblt to rtadwUk- 

" Tht valut if this book nttds not to outfttling a more dttptntd inttrtst in 

bt rtftrrtd to, its stemdard characttr tht tttmal bltsstdf$tss w hic h awaits 



havttig been for many years fast estab- tht trut strvants of our God, concludts 
lishtd Tht tdition in which it tt- very affrofriattly with *Musingt on 
etPPtars has tuidently bttn cartjully the Church and htr Strvicts,* which 
pr^^eurtd, and will bt tht mtans tf wtcordiallyrtcommtndtoourreadtrs,* 
making it tnort gtntrally kntwnj* — — Rock. 
Bbll's M bssbngbr. 

QKatnloii $Ia(c, i-imbon 
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Out of the Body. A Scriptural Inquiry. 

Bv the Rev. James S. Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of S. 
Aiban's, Binningham. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction — Scope of the Inquiry— The PresentimenC— The AnUcipatioo— The 
Departure — The Life of the Body — The Life of the Spirit — Dreftm-Life-- 
llie Spirit- World — SjMrit-Groups— Helping one another — limitt of Com- 
munication — Spiritual Manifestations. 

" We kave rtad this ho0k with initr- *' Tkis is a curwus, ikougkUui. tmd 

est . . We esUem. the honesty vrith inierestittg liitle beck, in nJkicn ike 

which a is evidently written^ ind we author eMeaveurs ie ascertain and te 

adntire the courage which the author define the relations of living nun as 

has shown in searckitig the Bible for regards their comnmnicaiion with the 

evidences as to the destination ^ do- spirits of those whom we ceUldead. as 

parted spirits^ emd in accepting such authorised by the words and teaching 

evidences as he has Jimnd,"'-hiR- 0/ Holy Scripture, . . . WiU be 

MiNGHAM Morning News. verv welcome to a host of readers on 

** The writer discusses with consider- eitaer side of the dispmied f^routul, and 

able ability, and in a devout emd cannot fail to be ^ lasttng interest 

reverent frame qf mmm^"— Spiritual emd profit to all candid students.**^ 

Magazins. Standard. 

The Oiigin and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief. By the Rev. S. Barino-Gould, M.A.» Author 
of *' Curious Myths of the Middle Ages," &c. 

Vol. I. POLYTHEISM and MONOTHEISM. New 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 6/. 
Vol. II. CHRISTIANITY. NewEdiUon. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

*' The ahility which Mr. Baring' logy which are certain to make large 

Gould displays in the treatment of a contributions to the purpose he has tm 

to^ which branches out in so many hand. Itis acontrtbunomtorehgiout 

directions, emd requires such precise thought of very M^^ tw/iMf.''— Guas- 

handling, is apparent. His Pages dian. 

abou$ulwith the results of large read- **bfr. Bartttg-GouleTs work, from 

ing and calm re/lection. The man of the importance of its subject emd the 

culture, thought, philosophic cast, is lucid force of its expositions, as well as 

mirrored in the entire argument. The from the closeness of argumont and 

booh is sound and healthy in tone, copiousness of illustration with which 

It excites the readet^s interest, and its combrehonsive views are treated, 

brightens the bath of inquiry ^ened to is entitled to eUtenUve study, emd will 

his view. The language, too, is appro' repay the reeuUr by amu umen t emd 

priate, neat, lucid, often happ^, some' instruction." — Morning Post. 

times wonderfully terse om vigorous.** " Our space warns us that we are 

— Athbnjbum. attempting in vain to compress into a 

" Mr. Baring-Gould has undertaken few columns the contents of four hsen^ 

a great and ambiiious work. And no dred Pages of a work whick has had 

one can deny that he possesses some few equals for brilliancy, learning, 

eminent oual(fications for this grint and point in this department of literal 

work. lie has a wealth of erudition tnre. We ther^ore concluae bv re- 

of the most varied description, espe- commendinr the vohime itself to all 

cinlfy in those particular repons of students of mind and ihoolegy.**'-' 

meeSetval legend and Teutonic myiho- Church Tjmbs. 
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Oar Mother Ohiirch: being Simple Talk 

oa High Topici. Bj Ahnb MbbCuk. New Editum. 
SnuOl 8vo. y. 6J. 
"Wt kmt nmh mu tnu a 'Tkt Primtllm Ctmni, •PrimUiwt 

kiMUtrmtd,vfyrttMyht,m*n Sarlj SafUtkC)amk"TkiMmmttit 

»ritiiiml mmmrr, mkiltytt OitnmUj Onlrn.'^TIu Fria^; ' A Knitm ^ 

frteUcal II h mbmJtd fir amd Ckortk Hititry.' • Tlu Prajtr Bttk: 
mdmiiwUi a4a/tid U Oh uh tf (fiur tkaftm}, ■SrmiiBtm: •Cktatk 

girb. TUmrkfy mtfml m ill AnUl^lmrt: >WMnM nrf Altt/ 

Aw, utf iiMrmt n iMr7 /me* ■ Chunk ttiuu- • Ottitdi tlTtrA.' Nr 

aimrii af lianad ntttrtk, tl it jtl tni out fail I* amfrtlitiid lit t m n l h 

tan tf amtnlUMiiK,, ami itfiaiia fitUy timfU, diml. and ffr^i*tU 

ttrltiiaiUcai Unu wllM /At aeaavcf Ungmtt n iiAidt Mn. Mtrtitr im- 

^fa bxknmiilMral tit mccrmfMxjriiH- in&i vJlaJ lit *mt It tar ! amJ Ar 

SUbwu. It it It it MtJ (tal lit lit Oeli tvJl* mMA tit 4baA tkiTkiu 

i-t wilt atlaia It lilt larf. ciraJa- lakm gtd tarw It Imot Otir acturatj 

tint il/mlfy mtrUtr-JouK BuLi. unn'E''— Stahpaid. 

" in iatt ntvtr nut a tit* fir " Tlu Mm ^ Ikjt fttatanl hiUmr 

rlrti •/ il, elatt mUeA aimmmd. Ittk It tMttUal. IlitaUmd^Mn. 

Itulf It tri mn fa^iiMitrfy. Tht JKmUua « Iht CkmnA tfStitlmtd, 

amiitr, 'Kit il Ot ttifi t/ am ramttl urrilln ttfttialtr M tirU, aad m 

fariiA trial ^/ Ikt Amitiaut iritti, ikaJI mtl it tmrtriiid Itfiadil ttc a mm 

ntar LtmJra, call! Atr wtrk • tiim^ a fmmtriU ^ tdamU. II ii riath m 

laa tm grtal ttiHttu; and laUi it ^ i t nvti i atiiaalk aai lattltlAtXiuiiti 

a namt lAat daeriiti it aJmetl ai Ciurck'i Itiilarf, dicMMt, imd ritual, 

tmflttthatwtetulddttnattagiT ttmfilidtfawtrydHietalTtadtTfitm 

aalltt liamttlaM Ifarw tit t^amt. mat ff lit htil maJtra AmtSema 

Hirtarttiilitaiiuigitfduciatltn;~- tnriH.'— Ekgluu CiiuacHiiAN. 

A Selection from the Spiritual Xietters 

of S. Fnncii dc Salei, BUhop tuid Prince of Geneva. Tnni- 
ktcd by the Author of "Ijfe of S. Fnnci* dc Salet," "A 
Dominicaa Artist," Ac. &c. Crown 8vo. &. 
"Hit a ctHttlita f/ tfiiMarti itr- and a tnal ina il will it It m 



niftmdtatt t/rart laltttil aad inal- Tit Lttltrt art addrtatd It ftiflt a/' 

Itmt. H'ili liru wit iavt rtadtkt aUiirti:—lt am and It wrmtn:~ 

Hfi, Utrt auiHil ht imvi ttn a U lailj and U tteUtiatlia, It ftffit 

llrtafdtttrttthitrmmttit^ftaitatiH- Uviaf iti lit wrrld.tr al ctmrl, and 

^ a ciarafltr.'—CHUIlcu HlIALJl. It lit inmaUl tf Rtliptai Htant. 

"A fim mtalii hack wi iadlit Wt ktf lial wOi tar nadtrt il 

^iiaturt ^f wtietminf lit Lift ^fS. mar it Itiatty nttdltit I* tnjw tatka 

Ftancii It SaUi. Hm it lit frt- wAuw n liitr wffn."— LiTOABV 

tmiuditriitl:~-lit 'Srlnlitnfitmiit Ckuichmah. 
SJirilnalI.tlltn' titm aantancid:— 

Alio ■ Chop Edition, fonning ■ Voliune of the " Library 
of Spiritual WorkifoT Engliih Cithoiic&" 32010., doth limp, 
6d, i cloth extra, u. [See page 17.] 
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Spiritual Letters to Men. By Arch- 
bishop F^NKLON. By the Author of " Life pf F^elon," " Life 
of S. Francis de Sales," &c, &c. Crown 8vo. dx. 

Spiritual Letters to Women. By Arch- 

nisiior FP,NELON. By the Author of "Life of Fcnclon," " Life 
of S. Francis de Sales/' &c., Sec, Crown 8vo. dr. 

The Thii-ty-nine Articles of the Ohui-ch 

of England explained in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. 
R. W. JBLP, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
sometime Principal of King's College, London. Edited by 
the Rev. J. R. King, M.A., Vicar of St. Peter's-in-the-East, 
Oxford, and formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. 
8vo. 1 51. 

The Intermediate State of the Soul 

between Death and the Resurrection. A Sermon preached at 
the Church of All Saints, Windsor. By Chr. Wordsworth* 
D.D.. Bishop of Lincoln. Second Edition. iSmo. ix. 

Union with Rome ; or, Is the Ohurch 

of Rome the Babylon of the Apocalyi^se ? By Chr. Words- 
worth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. Eighth Edition, u. 

Dogmatic Faith : an Inquiry into the 

Relation subsisting between Revelation and Dogma. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1867. By Edward Garbett, 
M. A., Incumbent of Christ Church, Surbiton. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5jr. 

anti at ®xtorti anH (Sambtttjgr 
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St. John Ohiysostom's Litui^gy. Trans- 
lated by H. C RoMANOPF, Author of ** Sketches of the Rites 
and Customs of tho Greco-Russion Church/' &c. Willi llhis- 
trations. Square crown 8vo. 41. 6d, 

Letters fix)in Eome on the Council. 

By QuiUNUS. Reprinted firom the "Allgemeine Zeitung." 
Autliodzed Translation. Crown 8vo. 12s, 

The Pope and tho Oouncil. By Janus. 

Authorized Translation from the German. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 71. 6ti. 



QKatctloo ^lacdonlum 



6. ^ecmonis. 

Some Elements of Eeligion, Lent 

Lectures. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon 
of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. $*• 

CONTENTS. 

The Idea of ReIi«on— <^, the Object of Relis^on— The Subject of Religion, 
the Sotil— The ObsUcle to Religion, Sin— Prayer, the Characterbtic 
action of Religion— llie Mediator, the Guarantee of Religious Life. 

The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 

Jesus Christ Being the Bampton Lectures for i866. 
By HxNRY Parry Liddon, D.D., D.C.L., Canon of St. 
Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University of 
Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

Sermons Preached before the TJniver* 

sity of Oxford. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., D.CL., 
Canon of St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in 
the University of Oxford. Sixth Edition. 'Crown 8vo. $*• 

CONTENTS. 

God and the Soul— The Law of Progress— The Honour of Humanity— Tha 
Freedom of the Spirit— Immortality — Humility and Action — The Conflict 
of Faith with undue Exaltation of Intellect — LcMons of the Holy Manger 
— The Divine Victim— The Risen Life — Our Lord's Ascension, the 
Church's Gain— Faith in a Holy Ghost— The Divine Indwelling a motive 
to Holiness. 

anH at ®x{otti atOi aambifbge 
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The Life of Justification. A Series of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at All Saints', Margaret Street 
By the Rev. George Body, B. A., Rector of Kirkby Misper- 
ton« Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 4/. 6d, 

CONTENTS. 

Jtuiificatioo the Want of Humility — Christ our Justification— (Jnion with Christ 
the Condition of Justification — Conversion and Justification— The Life of 
Justification— The Progress and End oi Justification. 

" Om tkt wk0U wt hitoe ranfy met imU tk§ current Umguagt ^ t0-daj,*' 
with a mart cUar, inielUgHU and Per- — Union Rbvibw. 
smuivt xUUenunt t^f tk» truth at re- ** There it real ^awer in thete aer- 
gardt the important tapict en which ment:— power, real power, and plentj^ 
the volume treatt. Sermon II. in par- ^ it. . . . There it tuch a moral 
Heular, will ttrihe every one by itt veracioutitett ahout him, tuck a pro- 
eloquence and beauty, but we tcarcely found and over-mattering' belief thai 
lihe totpec(/j^ it,^ lett in praiting- it we Chritt hat proved a bonh-^de cure for 
should teem to di^arage the other for- unholinett, at$d tuch an intentiiy ef 
tiont of thit admtrabU little work.** — eagemett to lead othert to teeh and 
Church Times. p*»At by that meant ff attaitting the 

" Thete ditcourut thaw that their true tanctity which alone can etUor 

author't Petition it due to tometliing Heaven — that we wonder not at the 

more and higher than more fiuency, crowdt which ha$ig uPem hit Preaching, 

gesticulation, and /lexibilUy of voice, nor at the tucceu of his fervid appeals 

He appears as having drunk deeply to tho hutuau conscience. If «my one 

at thefountain ff St. At^gustine, and doubts our verdict, let him buy {this 

as understanding how to trans/ate the voluuu. No one will regret itt per" 

burning wordt ^that mighty gemnt utal.*'—L,iTK»AMy Churchman. 



The Life of Temptation. A Course of 

Lectures delivered in Substance at St. Peter's, Eaton Square ; 
also at All Saints', Margaret Street. By the Rev. George 
Body, B.A., Rector of Kirkby Misperton. Third Edition. 
Crown 8va 4i. M, 

CONTENTS. 

The leading into Temptation— The Rationale of Temptation — Why we are 
Tempted — Safety in Temptation— With Jesus in Temptation— The End of 
Temptation. 

" Xegenorutiort and conversion seem earnest, soul-stirring words, dealitig 

here to occupy their proper placet in the with the mrtteriet «/* Chrittian ex* 

Christian economy, and the reneral periet4ce.''— Loudon Quactbri.y Rb> 

subject of temptation is worked out vmw. 

with considerable ability.'* — Church " A collection ^ sermons, pious, 

TiMBS. earnest, and eloquent,** — Ilhqu%u 

** This is another voltttne of simple. Churchman. 
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SeiTQons on the Epistles and Gospels 

for the Sundays and Holy Days throoghout the Year. By the 
Rev. Isaac Williams, B.D., Author of a "Devotional Com- 
mentary on the Gospel Narrative." New Edition, a Vols. 
Crown 8vo. $s, each. Sold separately. 



CONTENTS OF VOL, /. 

• 

The King of Salem— llie Scriptures bearing Witness-^The Church bearing 
Witness — Hie Spirit bearing Witness— The Adoption of Sons — Love 
strong as Death—The Love which passeth Knowledge— Of} such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven— The Spirit of Adoption — ^The Old and the New 
Man— The Day Star in the Heart— Obedience the best Sacrifice— The 
Meekness and Gentleness of Christ — The Faith that overcometh the 
World — Our Refuge in Public Troubles — Light^and Safety in Love — 
The Great Manife&tntion — Perseverance found in Humility — Bringing 
fo«h Fruit with Patience— The most excellent Gift— The Call to Re- 
pentance — ^The accepted Time — Perseverance in Prater — ^The Unclean 
Spirit returning— The Penitent refreshed — Our Life in the Knowledge 
of God— llie Mind of Christ— The Triumph of the Cross— The Man of 
Sorrows— The Great Sacrifice— The Memorial of the Great Sacrifice — 
The Fulfilment— Buried with Christ— The Power of Christ risen— Walk- 
ing in Newness of Life — Belief in the Resurrection of Christ— The Faith 
that overcometh the World— Following the Lamb of God— A little while 
—llie Giver of all Good— Requisites cA effectual Prayer— Ascending 
with Christ— I1ie Days of Expectation— They shall walk with Me in 
White— The Holy Spirit and Baptism— Let all Things be done in order. ^ 



CONTENTS OF VOL, 11. 

The Door opened in Heaven— Love the mark of God's Children— Hie Gospel a 
Feast of Love— The Lost Sheep— Mercy the best preparation for Jndc- 
ment— The peaceable ordering of the World— Brotherly Love and the Life 
in Christ— The Bread which God givcth— By their Fruitt ye shall know 
them— Looking forward, or Divine Covetousness— The Day of Visiution— 
The Prayer of the Penitent— Weakness of Faith— Love the fulfilling of the 
Law— Thankfulness the Life of the Regenerate— MyBeloved is Mine and 
I am His— The Knowledge which is Life Eternal— The Sabbath of Christ 
found in Meekn ess Chnst is on the Right Hand of God— llie Forgive- 
ness of Sins— Love and Joy in the Spirit— The Warfare and the Armour of 
Saints— The Love of Christians— The Earthly and Heavenly Citizenship— 
Mutual intercessions— Gleanings after Harvest— Brinsinj; unto Christ- 
Slowness in believing— Grace not given in Vain— The Rehner's Fire— The 
Lost Crown— Faith in the Incarnation— Value of an Inmired Gospel— The 
levcre timl jiwini VIriurs- Go ami ilo thou likewise— Joy nt hearln^j the 
Jiridcgrooin'A Voice -Hie Strength of God in Man's Weakness— Hidden 
with Christ in God— Do good, hoping for nothing again— llie good ex- 
change—War in Heaven— Healing and Peace— llie Sacrament oiUiiioii— 
They which shall be accounted Vl^rthy. 

anb at ®xCotli Bitii (!Dam{n:fbse 
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Parochial and Plain Sermons. By John 

Hen&y Nbwman, B.D.» formeriy Vicar of St Marjr'i, Oxford. 
Edited by the Rev. W. J. Cofxland, B.D., Rector of 
Fainhmm, Eases. New Edition. 8 Vob. Crown 8yo. 5/. 
each. Sold separately. 

coirrEifTS OF vol, i. 

Holiness neoessary for Future Blessedness- The Immortality of the Soiil — 
Knowledge of God's Will without Obedience— Secret Truth»-Self-<icaial 
the Test m ReligKMS Earnestness— The Spiritual Mind — Sins of I^nocanoo 
and Weslrnets God's Commandments not grievous— The Religious use 
of exalted Feelinfl^Profesrion without Inractice— Profession without 
Hypocrisy— Profession without Ostentation — Promising without Doing- 
Religious Emotion— Relinous Faith Rational— The Christian Mysteries— 
The/Self-wise Inquirer — Obedience the Remedy for Relinous Perplexity 



— ^Times of Private Prayer— Forms of Private Prayer— 'nie it 

of the Body — ^Witnesses of the Resurrection — Christian Reverence— Tho 

Religion 01 the Day — Scripture a Record of Huaaan Sorrow — Christian 

Manhood. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. li. 

The World's Benetactors— Faith without Sight— The Incamatioa— Martyrdom 
—Love of Relations and Frioids— The Mind of Little Children— Cei«- 
monies of the Church— The Glonr of the Christian Church— His Cooverw 
sion viewed in Reference to His Office — Secrecy and Suddenness of Divine 
Visitations— Divine Decrees— The Reverence due to Her— Christ, a 



Quickening Spirit — Savins Knowledgo— Self-conten^ilatioo — Religions 
Cowardice— l%e Gospel Witnesses— Mysteries in Religion— The InoweU- 
ing Spirit— The Kingdom of the Saints— The GospeL a Trust committed 
to us— Tolerance 01 ReligiottS Eiror— Rdiuking Sin — The Chrisrian 
Ministry^-Human Responsibility — Guilelessness— The Dangtfof Ridies — 
The Powers of Nature— The Danger of Accomplishments— Ouristian Zeal 
—Use of Sainu' Days. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, ///. 

Abraham and Lot— WiUulness of Israel in rejecting Samuel— Saul— Early yenra 
of David— Jeroboam— Faith and Ooedience — Christian Repentance — 
Contracted Views in Religion— A particular Providence as revealed ia 
the Gospel— Tears of Christ at the urave of Lazarus— Bodily SulTering^ 
The Humiliation of the Eternal Son— Jewish Zeal a Pattern to Christians 
—Submission to Church Authority— Contest between Truth and False- 
hood in the Church— The Church Visible and Invisible— The Visible 
Church an Encouragement to Faith — ^The Gift of the Spirit — Regcncnting 
Baptism— Iniant Baptism— The Daily Serricc— The Good Part of Mary— 
Religious Worship a Remedy for Excitements — Intercession — ^The Intec^ 
mediate State. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. IV. 

The Strictness of the Law of Christ— Obedience without Love, as instanced ia 
the Character of Balaam— Moral Consequences of Single Sins— Accept- 
ance of Religious Privileges compulsory— Reliance on Religious Observ- 
ances — ^The Individuality of the Soul— Chastisement amid Mercy — Peace 
and loy amid Chastisement— The State of Grace— llie Visible Church 
for tne sake of the Elect- The Communion of Saints— Hie Church a 

QKatctloo $Ucc, ILoitTum 
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NEWMAN'S PAROCHIAL AND PLAIN SERMONS-- 
CanHmi€d, 



Home for the Lonely— The Invisible World— The Greatne» and Little- 
nem of Human Life— Moral Effects of Communion with God— Christ 
Hidden from the World — Christ Manifested in Remem b rance — ^The Gain- 
saying of Korah— The Mysteriousness of our Present Being— The Ventures 
of Faith— Faith and Love— Watching- Keeping Fast and Festival 

CONTENTS OF VOL V. 

Worship, a Preparation for Christ's Coming— Reverence, a Belief in God*s 
iSesencc— Unreal Words^Shrinking from Christ's Coming — Emianimity — 
Kemembrance of ^ast Mercies — ^The Mjrstery of Godliness — ^The State of 
Innocence — Christian Sympathy — Righteousness not of us, but in us — l*he 
Law of the Spirit— The New Works of the Godoel— The State of Salva- 
tion — ^Transgressions and Infirmities-^Sins of Inrtrmily— Sincerity and 
Hypocrisy — The Testimony of Conscience — Man^ called, few chosen— 
Present nlesstngs — Endurance, the Christian's portion — Afniction a School 
of Comfort— llie thought of God, the stay of the Soul— Love the one thing 
needful— The Power of the Will. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VL 

Fasting, a Source of Trial— Life, the Season of Repentance — Apostolic Absti- 
nence, a Pattern for Christiana — Christ's Privations, a Meditation for 
Christiana — Christ the Son of God made Man— llie Incarnate Son, a 
Sufferer and Sacrifice — The Cross of Christ the Measure of the World — 
Difficulty of realising SNScred Privileges— The Gospel Sin addressed to 
Faith— The SpiritualPresence of Christ In the Church— llie Eucharistic 
Pretence— Faith the Title for Justification— Judaism of the present day — 
The Fellowship of the Apostles— Risuig witb Christ— Warfue the Condi- 
tion of Victory — Waiting for Christ — Subjection of the Reason and Feel- 
ings to the Revealed Word— The Gospel Palaces— The Visible Temple - 
Offerings for the Sanctuary^-The Weapons of Sainta— Faith wiuoot 
Dem<testratioii— The Mystery of the Holy Trinity— Peace in Believing. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VIF, 

The T^pse ol Time— Religion, a Weariness to the Natural Man— The Worid 
our Enemy — ^"llie Praise of Men — Temporal Advantages— The Season of 
Epiphainr— The Duty of Self-denial— The Yoke of Christ— Moses the 
Tvpe of Christ— The Crucifixion — Attendance on Holy Communion— 
Tne Gospel Feast— Love of Religion, a new Nature — Relurion pleasant 
to the Religious — Mental Prayer— In&nt Baptism — The unity of the 
Church— Steadfastness ui the Old Paths. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. VIIL 

Reverence in Worship— Divine Calls— The Trial of Saul— The Call of David- 
Curiosity a Temptation to Sin— Miracles no remedyfor Unbelief— Jonah, 
a Pattern for the Ignorant — Inward^ Witness to the Truth of the Gospel — 
Jeremiahf a Lesson for the Disappointed — Endurance of the Worid's Cen- 
sure — Doing Glorv to God In Pursuits of the Worid — ^Vani^ of Human 
Glorv — ^Truth hidden when not sought after — Obedience to God the Way 
to Faith in Christ — Sudden Convertiona— llie Shepherd of our Soola— 
Religious Joy— Ignorance of Evil. 
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Lectures on the Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion. By John Hbnry Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition. Crown Sva $/. 

coirrEUTS, 

Faith conaldcrod m Um iMtnimenc of Jiiitificatioo— Lovo comJdwed ai Uia 
Formal Caujo of Justification— Primary Sense of the term Justification — 
Secondary Senses of the term Justification— Misuse of the term Just or 
Rb^eous— On the Gift of lUghteousness— The CSuuracteristacs of the 
Gift of Righteousness— Righteousness viewed as a Gift and as a Quality — 
Righteousness the Fruit of our Lord's Resurrection— The Oflloe of Just^- 
in|^ Faith— The Nature of Justifying Faith— Faith viewed relaUvely to 
Rites and Works— On preaching the Gospel— Appendix. 

Sermons Bearing upon Subjects of the 

Day. By John Hkn&y NKWMAN,tB.D., sometime Fellow 
of Oriel CoU^e, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoPBLAND, B.D., Rector of Famham, Essex. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS, 

The Work of the Christian— Saintliness not forfeited by the Penitent— Our 
Lord's Last Supper and His First— Dangers to the Penitent— llie Three 
Offices of Chnst— Faith and Experience— Faith and the World- The 
Church and the World— Indulgence in Religious Privileges— Connection 
between Personal and Public Improvement— Christian NoQeness— Joshua, 
a Tvpe of Christ and His Followers— Elisha, a Type of Christ and Hia 
FoUowers— llie Quistian Church a continuation of the Jewish— The 
Principle of continuity between the Jewish and Christian Churches — ^The 
Christian Church an imperial Power— Sanctity the Token of the Christian 
Empire — Condition of the Members of the Christian Empire — The Apos- 
toUcal Christian— Wisdom and Innocence — Invisible Presence of Chnst — 
Outward and Inward Notes of the Church — Grounds for Steadfiutness in 
our Religious ProfiBesion — Elijah the Prophet of the Latter Days— Feast* 
ing in Captivity — The Parting of Friends. 

Fifteen Sermons preached before the 

University of Oxford, between A.D. 1826 and 1S43. ^X John 
Hkn&y Newman, B.D., sometime Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

CONTENTS. 

The Philosophical Temper first enjoined by the Gospel— llie Influence of Natural 
and Revealed Religion respectively — Evangelical Sanctity the Perfection 
of Natural Virtue-jThe Usurpations of Reason — Personal Influence^ the 
means of Propagating the Truth — Our Justice, as a Principle of Divine 
Governance — Contest between Faith and Light — Human Responsibility, 
as Independent of Circumstances — Wilfulness the Sin of Saul — Faith and 
Reason, contrasted as Habits of Mind— The Nature of Faith in Relation 
to Reason — Love the Safeguard of Faith against Superstition— Implicit 
and EscpUcit Reason — Wisdom, as contrasted with Faith and with Bigotry 
—The Theory of Developments in Religious Doctrine. 
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Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and on various occasions. By J. B. Mozlby, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of 
Christ Church. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

The Roman Council— The Pharisees— Eternal Lire— The Reversal of Human 
Judgment— War— Nature— The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man 
— ITie Atonement— Our Duty to Equals— llie Peaceful Temper— llie 
Strength of Wishes— The unspoken Judgment of Mankind— The true test 
of Spiritual Birth— Ascension Day— Gratitude- The Principle of Emula- 
tion—Religion the First Choice— The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education. 



" There are sermctu in it tvhiek^for A new glenm 0/ reUgiont getdnt, 

feneiraiing ituiihi into ike mytteries . . . Ke^t nm^hciiy and reaiify m 

ami anomalies of huwoH character^ the war ef putting thing* is character' 

its power 0/ holtUng together strange istic of these sermons ojr Dr. Mo^^s^ 

oppositest its capacity /or combination, but n^t leu characteristic 0/ them—' 

for disguise, and unconscious trans/or- and this is what shews that the Chris- 

mation, are as wonderful, it ma^ tian /aith has in him appealed to a 

almost be said as terrtbUf in thetr certain original faculty ^ the kind 

rvtfelations and suggestions as are to whick we call * genius ' — is ike instinc- 

be found anywhere. There are four live sympathy wkick ke seems to have 

semtons, one on the * Pharisees,' one on with the subtler shades of Christ's 

'Eternal Life* one on the * Reversal teaekiftg, so cu to make it suddenly 

of Human Judgmeui,' the fourth on uem new to us^eu well as more won- 

the ' Unsfkfken Judgment ^ Man- derful than ever.** — SrscTATOK. 

kind.* which must almost make an *' Tke vohtme posusus intrinsic 

epoch in tke tkougkt and kistory of merits so remarkable as to be almost 

OMV one who ttads tkem and realty unique. . . . Tkere is scarcely a ser- 

takes in wknt they say. There is in mon in it whick does not poueu elo- 

theiH a kind of Shaksfearian mixture quence, in a very true sense, qf a kigk 

of subtlety of remark with boldness and order. But it is tke eleyuence not so 

directness of pkrase, a$ul witk a grave, muck of lemguage as oj tkougkt. It 

Petthetic irony, wkick is not ^ien cka- is the eloquence of concefUration^ of 

racteristic 0/ such compositions." — vigorous grasp, of deUcate irony, of 

TiMBS. deep but subdued iatkos, of subtle deli- 

" Tkese are ftnusuaJh remarkable cacy of touck, of broad strong sense; 

sermons. They are addressed to edu- it impresus the mind rather tkan 

cated, re/fective, and, in some cases, strikes tke ear. tVe cannot kelp feel- 

pkilosopmcal readers, and they ejckibit, ing, as we read, not only that tke 

by turns or in combination, kigkpkilo- preacher means wkat ke *a^s, but tkai 



wpkioil power, a piercing appreciation ho has taken fains to tktnk out kis 

^ kuman motives, vivid conceptions, meaning, ana kas applied to tke Pro- 

and a great power of clotking tkose cess tke whole energy and resources of 

conceptions in tke languMpe tf tren- no common intellect,'* — Saturoav 

ckemt e^pkorism, or lofty, earnest Rbvibw. 
poetry. "—^xskwoik: 
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Sermons Preached on Different Occa- 

uons. By Edwa&d Miyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo. 6x. 6«/. 

cotrrENTS, 

Confcttion^ and th« Doctrine of th« English Church ther«upoo — ^llie Mora 
Instincui which lead Men to the Confessional — Pure Reusion and Unde- 
filed— God KecfMng and Breaking Silence — ^The Kingdom that ctMaea not 
with Observation — ^Tacob's Dreain— The contagious Influence of Faithful 
Prophesying — Final Impenitence — Final Impenitence exemplified — ^The 
Goodness sind Severity of God as Manifested in the Atoneaaeut — Remedy, 
the only Form of Doing Good— The Search after Wisdom— -llie Grounds 
of True Patriotism— Christ Wieldlnff the Kevs of Death and of the World 
unseen — ^The Revelation of the Triune God and its DiflTusioo — ^Tlie 
Di«pensations — Learning a reouisite^ for the Ministry of the Present Day 
— Human lustruroentality eaiDloyed in Man's Salvation — The Stolen Testi- 
mony—The Building up of tne Family — On Preaching Christ Crucified — 
Have Salt in Yourselves — like Last Sunday of i86t. 



Farewell Oonnsels of a Pastor to his 

Flock, on Topics of the Day. By Edward Meyrick Goul- 
BURN, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 

CONTENTS, 

Absolution — Ritualism — ^The Doctrine of the Eucharist— The Atonement— The 
Subility of an Orthodox Faith— The Subility of Personal Religion— 
On Preaching Christ Crucified— The Responsibility of Hearers. 



Warnings of the Holy Week, &c. Being 

a Coarse of Parochial Lectures for the Week before Easter 
and the Easter Festivals. By the Rev. W. Adams, M.A., 
Author of "Sacred Allegories," &c. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo. 4/. 6a, 

CONTENTS. 

l*he Warning given at Bethany— The Warning of the Day of Excitement— The 
Wammg of the Day of Chastisement— The Warning of the Fig Tree— llie 
Wamingof Judas- The Warning of Pilate- llie Warning ot the Day of 
Rest— llie Signs of Our Lord's Presence— The Remedy fur Anxioiu 
Thoughts— Comfort under Despondency. 
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The Catholic SacriJlce. Sermons Preached 

at All Saints, Margaret Street By the Rev. Bbrdmorb 
COMFTON, M. A. , Vicar of All Saints, Margaret Street Crown 
8vo. 51. 

CONTENTS, 

The Eucharistic Life— The Sacrifice of Sweet Sawur—The Pure Offering— 
The Catholic Oblation— The Sacrificial Feast— The Preparation for the 
, Kuchartjtt— Hie Introductory Office— The Canon — Degrees of Appreheu" 
won—'ITic Fawination of Christ Crucified— The Shewbread— Consecra- 
tion of Worship and Work— Water, Blood, Wine— The Blood of Sprinkling 
—The Mystery of Sacraments— llie Oblation of Gethaenuuie— Offertory 
and Tribute Money. 



The Sayings of the Great Forty Days, 

between the Resurrection and Ascension, regarded as the 
Outlines of the Kingdom of God. In Five Discourses. With 
an Examination of Dr. Newman's Theory of Derelopment. 
By Georgb Morerly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. Fifth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 

Plain Seimons, preached at Brighstone. 

B7 George Moberly, D.CL., Bishop of Salisbnry. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 5x. 

CONTENTS, 

Except a Man be Bom again— The Lord with tlie Doctors— The Draw-Net— 1 
will lay ttie down in Peace — Ye have not ao learned Christ — Trinity 
Sunday— My Flesh is Meat indeed— The Com of Wheat dving and multi- 
plied—The Seed Com springing to new Life — 1 am the Way. the Troth, 
and the Life— Hie Ruler of the Sea— Stewards of the Mysteries of God— » 
Ephphatha- The Widow of Nain— Josiah's Discovery of the Law— The 
Invisible World : Angels— Prayers, especially Daily Prayers— They all with 
one consent began to make excuse — Ascension Day — Tne Comforter — ^The 
Tokens of the Spirit— Elijah's Warning, Fathera and Children— Thou 
shalt see them no more for ever — Baskets full of Fragments — Harvest — ^The 
Marriage Supper of the Lamb— The Last Judgment 



Sermons preached at Winchester Col- 
lege. By George Moberly, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury. 
2 Vols. Small 8vo. 6s, 6d, each. Sold separately. 
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Sermons. By Henry Melvill, B.D., late 

Canon of St Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen. 
New Edition, a Vols. Crown Svo. 51. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. /. 

The First PropliecT— Chrut the Minister of the Church— The ImpoisihQitj of 
Creature-Merit— The Humiliatioii of the Man Chritt Jesot— The Doctrine 
of the Resurrection viewed in conocctioo with that of the Soul's Im- 
mortality—The Power of Wickedness and Righteousness to reproduce 
themselves— The Power of Religion to strensthoi the Human Intellect — 
The Provision made hy God for the Poor— sL Paul^ a Tent-Maker— The 
AdvanUgesofastateofEjqpectation— Truth as it u in Jesu»— The Dif- 
ficulties of Scripture. 

CONTENTS OF VOL II. 

}MCo\f% Vision and Vow— The continued Agency of the Father and the Son— The 
Resurrection of Dry Bones— Protestantism and Popery— Christianity a 
Sword— The Death of Moses— The Ascension of Chrut— The Spirit upon 
the Waters— The Proportion of Grace to Trial— I^eading before the Moun- 
tains— Heaven— God s Way in the Sanctuary. 

"Every 0914 wAa can mutMber tk* UI hei^fitdy^, wiU drmw all men U 

d^» when Catten MthnU was tJU Ifir.* **- Rbcokd. 

frtaeker ^fthe day, triU U glad to see " Messrs. Rtvirngten have fublisked 

these /ettr^4uul-inteHt9^kisserm09Use very ef^ertmtely, at a timte when 

nicety reproduced, fits Sermons were Churchmen are thinhinf with SOUS' 

all the result 0/ real stud fa$ulgen»d>te /action ^ the tuw blood in/used into 

reading, wtth/ar mare theology in them the Chester ffSt, PauTs, Sermo$u hy 



than those ^ many who mtahe much Homy mehnll, who in his da^ 

morefr^/kssion^theol^y. There are celebrated as a preacher eu ts Ca 

sermons here w^ch we can personally Liddonnow, The sermons are not oitfy 

remetnh e r: it has been a pleasure tons couched in elegant latigm^, but are rO' 

to be reminded 0/ them, and we are ^te with matter wnscn the younger 

glad to see them brought before the pre* clergy would do well to x/am^."— John 

sent generation. We h^ that they Bull. 

may be studied, for they deserve it " Few preachers have had monad' 

thoroughly/'^Lmamwi CHvncHMAtt. mirers tkan the Rev, Henry Meivill, 



" The Sermons ^ Canon MehriU, and the new edition 0/ his w.r «..*..«, 
republished in two haeuiy volumes, in two volumes, will doubtless /ind 



need only to be mentioned to be sure 0/ plenfy of purchasers. The Sermons 

a heartjjt welcome. Sotmd learning, abound in thought, and the thou^ts 

well-weif^d words, calm and been are couclted in English which $s at 

logic, and solemn devoutneu, mnrh once elejf ant in construction attd easy 

the whole series «/ masterly discourses, to rv«<//'— CiiUKCif Timks. 

which embrace some ^ the chi^ doC' .... "As they are models f^ 

tri$us o/theChurch,andset them/orth their particular style ^oratory, th^ 

in clear and Scriptural strength.* -^ will be valuable helps to foung preach' 

Standako. #rv. "—Union Rkvibw. 

" // would be easy to quote portions " Henr^Meloiirs intellect was large, 

of exceediftg beauty and power. I twos his imagination brilliant, his ardour 

not, however, the charm 0/ etvle, nor intense, and his style strong, fetvid, 

wealth of words f both which Canon and puturesque. Often he seemed to 

Metvillpossessed tn so great abundance, glow with the inspiration ofaprcphet. *' 

that he reliedon to win souls; but the — Ambbican Quartxrly Church Rb- 

power and spirit if Him IVho said, * I vixw. 
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Sermons on Oertain of the Less 

Prominent Facts and References in Sacred Story. By Henry 
Mblvill, B.D., late Canon of St Paul's, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition, a Vols. Crown 8vo. 
$s. each. Sold separately. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, /. 

Th« Faith of Joseph on his Death-bed — ^Angels as Remembrancers— The Bundng 
of the Magical Books— llie Parting Hymn— Cesar's Household— The 
Sleepless Night— llie Well of Bethlehem— The Thirst of Christ— The 
second Delivery of the Lord's Prajrer— Peculiarities in the Miracle in the 
Coasts of Dccapolis— The Latter Rain — ^The Lowly Errand— Nehemiah 
before Artaxerxefc— Jabex. 

CONTENTS OF VOL, 11. 

The Young Man in the Linen Cloth— The Fire on the Shore— The Finding the 
Guest-Chambcr— llie Spectre's Sermon a truism— Various Opinions— llie 
Misrepresentations^ of Eve-^Seekir^, after Finding — ^The Bird's Nest- 
Angels our Guardians in trifles — ^Tne appearance of fiiilure — Simon the 
Cyrenian — ^The power of the Eye— Pilate's ^fe — ^The Examination of 
Cain. 

'* Wt art j^lad to see this netv ttUHoH oh numertm* ^assm£€t of Scri^iurt, 

of what W€ havo abways coHsidertd to which ho mtai honc^orth roaa wiik 

ho MehnWt bott sormomSt boanuo in grtator iniolligtneo and jrroaUr in,' 

them wo havohu bo$t thoarhts. . . . torost than bifort" — Eoinoukgh 

Many of thou tormons aro tho strong'^ COUKANT. 

ott argnmoutt foi addttadforintomal "For tkili in divole^ng thg 

ovidonco of the voracity of ths Scri/- tignificaneo of tho ' lost p rom me ni 

turai tuwrativet,** — Standard. facttbf Holf Scripturo* no ont could 

'* PoHthtd, clattical, and winnit^, com^tt with tht latt Canon MtMll, 

ihett tormont boar tho marhs of litor- four vohtmtt ^ whott ditcourttt — 

ary labonr. A ttndy ofthtm will aid two of thorn occupiod tntirtfy with hit 

tho m odom /roachor to rtfino and tormont on tu^'oett of thit c latt a ro 

polith hu ditconrsot, and to add to tho boforo nt. Hit broaching wat uniqno, 

vigour which it now tho fathioUt tho Ho telociodfortho mottfarttextt thai 

gracot ofchationed eloquence and win- are not frequontly treated^ and whon 

ning rA/Ztfrbr."- English Church- he chott tkoto^f a more ordinaoy char- 



acter, ho generally ^rotonied them in a 
new lighit and eltctiedfrom thovt tomo 



MAN. 

y The ttrmont of the lamented Mel- 

vill art too well hnown to require any truth which would not have tuorottod 

commondationfrom ut. Wt have here itte{f to any other froachor, ae wat 

all the power of rhetoric, and the grace ti$tgularly i$tgeniout in tomo of hit 

and beauty of ttyle, for which the eonce^tiont, emd wondetfully forciblo 

author hat boon dittwguithed, and emd tmprettive in hit modo of develop- 

which have contributed to render him ing and npplyittg them," — NoNCON- 

a model to preachers,^ and given him pormist. 

a re^teniative position in tho hittory " ThepubUthers^ihotewell-htuwrn, 

^tho English p!ulpit.**—yivtxvi Rb- al$nost classic sermons, have confnmd 

VIEW. a boon on all lovers of our pulpit liter- 

'Unusually interesting .... aturo by this beautiful, Porlaole edition 

No one can read these sermons without of some of the most brilliant and ori^ 

derivinf instruction h-om them, with- nai ditcourset that have been deUvored 

out betng co9Mpelled to acknowledge to thit generalion.**'-'BtaTlSH QuAR- 

thai new light hat been catt for Mm tbrly Krvibw. 

Bnti at ®xfdrli snli SoiiAritiige 
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Selection from the Sermons preached 

daring the LAtter Yean of his Life^ in the Parish Church of 
Barnes, and in the Cathedral of St Panl's. By Hinry 
Mblvill, B.D., late Canon of St. Panl's, and Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
5 J. each. Sold separately. ; 

CONTENTS OF VOL, /. 

The Parity of the coaeeqneocei of Adam's Tnmigression and Chrttt*! Deaths 
The Song of Simeon— The Days of Old— Omissions of Scripture— The 
Madman in Sport— Peace, Peace, when there is no Peace — A very lovely 
Song— This is that King Ahas— Ariel— New Wine and Old Bottlee 
Demas — Michael and the Devil — The FoUy of Excessive Labour— Sl 
Paul at PhilippI— Believing a Lie— The Prodigal Son— The Foolishnen 
of Preaching^Knowledge and Sorrow— The Unjust Steward— The Man 
bom blind. 

CONTENTS OF VOL. II, 

Rejoicing as in Spoil — Satan a Copyist — The binding the Tares into 
Bundles— IVo walking together— Agreeing with the Adversary— God 
speaking to Moses- Hoping in Mercy— Faith as a Graia of Mustard 
Seed — Mary's Recompense — War in Heaven — Glory into Shame — ^The 
Last Judgment— Man like to Vanity— God so Loved the Worid— Saul— 
And what shaU this Man dot- The Sickness and Death of EUsha— Abiding 
in our.Callings— Trinity Sunday. 

**TM4 wtain ckaracUristics of Cnnom MeMlts urmoms ctm t m m /friy 

CoM^m MtMffs urmiptis art iJUu — discourses ^acktd ty him m kit later 

ikof are noi folemicai: the odium theo- years, and ihef are prefaced iy^ a skart 

legicum isMewkeretooe/ouHdin ikem, memtair ^ one of the worthiest and 

and newkere is the spirtt of tme Chris' most imt^ssive preachers ^ recent 

t ian charity and leve absent from them, /mwi.**- Examinbr. * 

This will widen their ns^fulneu, for " Many fears have new elapsed since 

they will on this acconntmahe a ready we first heard Henry MehnU. Bnt 

way amongst all sects and creeds of we can stiU recsM the text, the sermon^ 




truths here proclaim^ Herce the heart profitaUe experience iJ what in fluenc e 

to its very care, so true Is thepreachof's there resides in thefmthful preaching 

aim, so vigorous is the force with which tfthe Gospel ^the Lord Jesus Christ, 

he sheets the convictions of his own For w hile it was isnposslkle to be in- 

heart into the hearts ^ his hearers,** different to the messenger^ yet the 

— Standako. message was bro$urkt heme by him to 

" There are in the sermons be/ore the heart a$ul to the conscience. It is 

us all Melvilfs wonted grace of die- pleasant in these, the latest sermons 

tian, strength ^rsasoning, afid aptness delivered by Mr, MeMU, to fieul the 

o/illiatmtionr*~-''WmmKLY Rbvibw. same faithful utterance, *— Ckrutian 

" 7\v» other volumes of the late Obsbkvkx. 
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Lectures delivered at St. Margai-et's, 

Lothbttiy. By the Rev. Hsnry Mblvill, B.D., late Canon 
of SL Paul's, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. $s, 

CONTENTS, 

The Return of the Duipossessed Spirit— Honey from the Rock— Easter— The 
Witness in Oneself— The Apocrypha— A Man a Hidiiv-place— The 
Hundredfold Recompense— The Life more than Meat — Isaiah's Vision — 
St. John the Baptist — Building the Tombs of the Prophets — Manifestation 
of the Sons of God — St Paul's Determination— llie Song of Moses and 
the Lamb— The Divine Longsuffering- Sowing the Seed— The Great 
Multitude — ^llie Kinsman Redeemer — St, Barnabas — Spiritual Decline. 

" IV* receive with melcottu a new inierestf emd wriiUn. in laMguetg* ^ 

edition of theu well-knawn and d*- indued emd ehattenedeUqutne*, TA^ 

tervedl^ J^c^ular lectnret. The time will he finutd nu/nl emd rendaile fy 

for crtiieinng ihem has passed, the all sects and creeds,** — Glasgow 

time /or reading; them will not fas9 Hrrald. 
/Srrm<ntxjv«rr.'— Nonconformist. **C€Mon Melvill was kn^wn in his 

** The admirers of the late Canon day as one of the most hriUiant fnlHt 

Melvill will rejoice to see his well- orators in the English Chnrch, and ^ 

known Lothlmry Lectures re/htblished the many volumes of his sermons thai 

in such a handy , cheap, and excellent have a^^ared, there is not one which 

edition. Canon Afelvilfs sermons is more Ukely to JusHfy the estimate 

are still well worthy of study. They in which he has oeen held than this, 

are elegantj vet exact; schotarlVf yet furnishing as it does abundant Proof 

popular; full of searching l^^tc^ yet of his wide learnings rare expository 

easy to understa$td; always earnest power, and exuherant splenflour of 

emd devout f marked by freshness and language,**-^ScomuAn. 

The Reconciliation of Reason and 

Faith. Being Sermons on Faith, Evil, Sin and Suffering, Im- 
mortality, God, Science, Prayer, and other Subjects. By 
Reginald E. Molyneux, M.A. Crown 8vo. 4/. 

The Soul in its Probations Sermons 

Preached at the Church of S. Alban the Martyr, Holbom, 
on the Sundays in Lent, 1873. By the Rev. F. N. Oxenham, 
M.A. . 8vo. 5j. 

The Christian Character; Six Sermons 

preached in Lent By John Jackson, D.D., Bishop 6f 
London. Seventh Edition. Small 8vo. ^. 6d, 

anil at ®x£otli anli 0amIrtnise 
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Sermons on Special Occasions. By 

Danibl Moo&k, M.A., Chaplain in Oidinary to the Qneen, 
and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8yo. yx. 6d. 

CONTENTS, 
The Words of Chritt imperichaUe— The Gospd Weloomo— The Convanion of 
St Paul— The Chmtkn's Minoo— Business and Oodlines*— Sobenicss 
and Watchfulness— The Joy of the Disciples at the Resurrection— Tho 
Saviour's Ascenstoo— Jesus in the Mid&t— The Moral Attractions of iho 
Cross— The Gospel workmen— The Work o( the Holy Spirit— The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity— The Law of Morel Recompenses— The Goodness 
of King Joash— The Tenderness of Christ— Christ our Example in Youth 
—Jacob in Life and in Death— The Spiritual Mind— Britain's Obligations 
to the Gospel— The Throne in Mourning— Prayer and Providence— The 
Unsear c ha b leneu of God. 

The Age and the Gospel; Four Ser- 
mons preached before the University of Cambridge, at the 
Hulsean Lecture, 1864. With a Discourse on Final Retribu- 
tion. BjT Danibl Moors, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Qtteen, and Vicar of Holy Trinity, Paddington. Crown 8yo. 



The Mysteiy of the Temptation: a 

Course of Lectures. By the Rev. W. IL HuTCHiNGS, M.A., 
Sub- Warden of the House of Mercy, Clewer. Crown 8vo. 

CONTENTS. 

The Entrance into the Temptation— The Fast— The Personality of Satan— 
The First Temptation— The Second Temptation— The Third TempUtion 
-The End of the Temptation. 

" Wi can mgntion with unmixed hat ahoayt been a ckameUriMticalfy 

fraiu a strips o/Ucturtt0n * The Myt- Anglican virtue has n0t failed in a 

Uryeftkt Tem^tatum,* fy Mr. Hutch- ^acher like Mr, Nuichingt,'*—AcA' 

i$t£t ef Clewer, They are deeply dbmv. 

thingki/ul^/ull, andweli-writteu, in a '* Students ^f Scripture will/Snd in 

stfle which, /rem its calnmess and ' The Mystery ^ the Temptaiien ' 

dignity, b^ts the sufy'ect.'*—GvAK' se$tnd reasening, the evidences ^ clese 

Di A M. Mtttdy, and the spirit ^ reverence and 

" This booh is ene e/the refreshing fervent /aith.^—yionmuG Post. 

Pro^s still eccnsiamalfy met with that ** Thu is a velume ^lectures which 

the traditi^ual culture a$ul refinement will repay serieus study. They are 

oftheA nglican clergy is net quite ex* earnest te the last dSr/nw."— Litbrar v 

hausted, n0r its exhaustion implied. Churchman, 

by the emdless and vulgar centrwersies "Very good i9$deed''—VKW York 

that/lU the columns ^religious news- Ch URCU Journal. 
papers. The sober earnestness that 

nSatetloo piece, lontion 
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The Eeligion of the COnlst : its His- 
toric and Literary Development considered as an Evidence of 
its Origin* Being the Bampton Lectures for 1874* By the 
Rev. Stanley Lkathxs, M.A., Minister of St Philip's, 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7x. 6d, 

*' Tkts* Ueium art n ncbU etmtri- ** HuBampUnLtciHrAartptrkAj^ 

hntioH U the evMe$tces oftheChrittinn iht fnott tuggettive and ehtiimtt </ 

faith. **— DkitishQuartbiilv'Kbvibw. all hit prodnetiotUt and w^iUdo/them- 

**Ad9mirablyadaAlidtomt§tiomt^ ulves win far him a hifh ^tit90H at tf 

the fortmott objectumt which are new writer em Chrittian evidetue,'*'-'FmtMr 

Mug bnmrht agnintt * the iUviue au- man. 

tkeniy efthe Holy Scripturet.* We " The preface, inwhich Mr, Leaihet ' 

eamettlj recemmend eur readert te tumt n^ the argumentt in hit Imeid 

huy the dcoh for themtelvetJ* — Litxr- way, which are mere elaberaiely drawn 

AKV Churchman. eut in the Lectttret, it one of the fineti 

" A velunu which ought to take itt tpeciment of clear, candid, temperate 

place betide the best ttoftdard workt on retuaning in modem literature.** — 

the evidencet of Chrittianity—a hind Nxw York iNDsraNOBNT. 
0/ literature in which the Church of ** With thoughtful mindt it will 

England U peculiarly ncA."— Scots- carry great weight," —If mw York 

MAN. Churchman. 

The Witness of the Old Testament to 

Christ Being the Boyle Lectures for the year 1868. By the 
Rev. Stanley Leathes, M.A., Minister of St Philip's,' 
Regent Street, and Professor of Hebrew, King's College, 
London. 8vo. gs. 

The "Witness of St. Paul to Ohrist. 

Being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. With an Appendix on 
the Credibility of the Acts, in Reply to the Recent Strictures 
of Dr. Davidson. By the Rev. Stanley Lbathbs, M.A., 
Minister of St Philip's, Regent Street, and Professor of 
Hebrew, King's College, London* 8vo. los, ttL 

The Witness of St. John to Ohrist. 

Being tlie Boyle Lectures for 1870. With an Appendix on 
the Authorship and Integrity of St. John's Gospel, and the 
Unity of the Johannine Writings. By the Rev. Stanley 
Leathes, M.A., Minister of St. Philip's, Regent Street, and 
Professor of Hebrew, King's College, London. 8vo. los, 6d, 
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Sermons Preached in the Temporaiy 

Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870— 1876. Crown 8va 6r. 

CONTEirrs, 

Tb« Service of God the Principle of Daily Life— llie CoetlincM of Acccpuble 
Offerings — ^The Hearing of Sermons — ^The Missionary Character of aJl 
Christian Lives — The Kevelation of the Son as well in Nature as in the 
Incarnation— llie New Chapel— The Secret of Spiritual Strength— The 
Preparation of Lent — The Spirit of the Daily Services : 1. ll»e Sptritnal 
Sacrifice of the Universal Pnesthood. II. Offering to God of His Own— 
The Life ci Love— The ResurrecUon — Redeeming the Time — ^The D«vo- 
tional Study of Holy Scripture — Conversion — Conversation — Enthusinsm 
— GrowUi in the Knowledge of God— The Imitation of Christ— Manliacaa 
—Truth— Sainu' Days— Eternity— Life. 

The Permanence of Ohristianity. Con- 
sidered in Eight Lectures preached before the University of 
Oxford, in the year 1872, on the Foundation of the late Rer. 
John Bampton, M.A. By John Richard Turner Eaton. 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Rector of 
LApworth, Warwickshire. 8vo. 12s, 

Short Sermons on the Psahns in their 

Order. Preached in a Village Church. By W. J. Stracxy, 
M. A., Rector of Oxnead, and Vicar -of Buaton, Norfolk, for- 
merly Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I.— Psalms I— XXV. 5/. 
Vol. IL— Psalms XXVI— LI. 5/. 

Pleadings for Ohrist, Being Sermons, 

Doctrinal and Practical, preached in St. Andrew's Church, 
I.ivcr|x)ol. By William Lkkkiw, M. A., Incumbent. Crown 
8vo. 6f. 

The Way of Holiness in Married IJfe. 

A Course of Sermons preached in Lent By the Rev. Henry 
J. Ellison, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, and Vicar 
of New Windsor, Berks. • Second Edition. Small 8vo. zs, 6tL 
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Sermons Preached in the Parish 

Church of Barnes, 1871 to 1876. By Peter Goldsmith 
Medd, M.A., late Rector of Barnes; Senior Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Rochester. Crown 8vo. ^s. 6d, 

CONTENTS, 

l*h.inkrulncss Tor God'i Mercies— Subjection to the Civil Power— Chritt'i Pro- 
phecy of the End — Cod's Purpose of Love in Creation — ^Thc Introduction 
of Kvil into the Creation — Christian Love—Christianity n Religion of Self- 
Denial — The Nature of Sin — ^I1ie Consequences of Sin (No. i) — ^llio 
Consequences of Sin (No. 9)-- llie Remedy of Sin (No. 1)— The Remedy 
of Sin (No. 9>-With Christ in Pamdise— The Remedy of Sin (Na 3)— 
The Remedy of Sin (No. 4)— Christ the Resurrection and the Life— The 
Hope of the Resurrection — The Three Resurrections — ^The Hope of the 
Christian— The Publican's Prayer— The Conflict of Flesh and Spirit- 
Christian Unity — The Duty of Forgiveness — Present Salvattoo — ^The 
Marks of the Children of God— Against Religious Narrowness— The 
Necessity of Meditation on Relisious Subjects — ^The Need of EflTort in the 
Christian Life — Bodily Works of Mercy — ^The Athanasian Creed — Con- 
scious Religion — ^The Comfort of the Christian Faith— Appendix. 

'* TJU s^ciai mtrii »f hit volume it CMtrttt 0/ tuck wiiform txteUenct, 

itt thaMfrki/ubuu I and at Mr. Medd NotkiMg hoMmrdomt it aiUmfUd; Am/ 

wriitt m a vtry etmdtnttd ttylt, the im all thai he atiem^tt Mr. Medd 

thiriy-twe termettt which he hat given entirely tmceeedt. The teaching it 

ns centmin a rreat deal mare ef vain- plain, direct, and ejffective: while the 

able matter than many boeht if much breadth ^ view and the liierality 0/ 

larger bulh. . . . Ire believe that sentiment are meet refrething in thete 

many »f eur readers, ameng the days when the termen it tco often 

cUrn €U well at the laitv, will thank tnade a party manifesto. Pro/ettor 

ut for having drawn their attention Blachie wonui Jind in thetn both 

to the excelUncet of the volum* before ' vigour* and * grace* And the reader 

M.*— Guardian. will alto find in them a contiderable 

" Mr, Meddt termont are well knowledge of the heart, an intelligent 

worthy of publication . . . the^ are comprehentionofiheCkrittuusnttem^ 

eAove the axperafe oftuch compotttiont, much lucid expotitien of Scr ^ tur a i 

and form an 1 nttructive volume.** — truth, and a forciUe application of it 

Church Timbs. to the hmnan ^MMCArMcr.**— Scottish 

" They range over a wide circle of Guardian. 

tubjectt, theological and practical;. ** Careful and fractical expotitiont 

but are always full, vigorout, and of Christian dutut, d^ctritut, and rrr 

energetic, yet with a sobriety ^ ttvle tpontibUitiet, written with much force 

and an elegance of treatment that ofUusgnage, and brou/fht hotne to the 

mutt have charmed the hearer Jutt mattered with contuleruble logical 

at thev win upon the reader. iVe do va^arr."— Standard. 
net often meet with a volume of dit' 
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The Last Three Sermons preached at 

Oxford by Phiup N. Shuttlbworth, D.D., sometime 
Lord Bishop of Chichester. Justification through Faith — The 
Merciful Character of the Gospel Covenant — The Sufficiency of 
Scripture a Rule of Faith. To which is added a Letter 
addressed in 184 1 to a Young Clergyman, now a Priest in the 
Church of Rome. New £dition. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, 

Not Tradition but Scripture. By the 

late Philip Nicholas Siiuttleworth, D.D., Warden of 
New College, Oxford, and Rector of Foxley, Wilts, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 41. 6ti, 

Faith and Practice: A Selection of 

Sermons Preached in St Philip's Chapel, Regent Street By 
the Rev. Francis Pigou, M.A., Vicar of Halifax, and 
Hon. Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Small 8vo. 6s. 

CONTENTS, 

The Certainty of the Resurrection— Whitsunday— The Stilling of the Tempest^ 
Practical Religion— The Memory of the Just— The Rememhrance of Sin 
—The Danger of Relapse — Individual Influence— The use and abuse of 
God's gifts— Natural and Spiritual Instincts— Prayer— Preparatioa for 
Death. 



IBBfttctloo l^lacf. l#on)um 



7. laeUgious dEDucation^ 

A Key to Ohristiaii Doctrine and Pi'ac- 

tice, founded on the Church Catechism. By the Rev. John 
> Henry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A.» Editor of "The AnnoUted 
Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. ax. 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

" Of cheap and reliahU texi-itooki of into inntttn ofpmeiicalt^Hcaii»n i0 

this nature there has hitherto been a freely eu to make it most sermceahle, 

great want. U^e are often asked to re- either as a teaehei*s su^^gestian iook, 

commend books for use in Church Sun- or as em intelligent jh^ts reading 

day-schools ^€md we therefore take this book." — Litbkakv CmurchmakI 
opportunity of saying thai we know of " Will be very useful for the higher 

uone more Ukely to be of service bo A classes in Sunday-schools, or rather 

to teachers and scholars than these for thefuUer instruction of the Sunday^ 

' AV^v."* — Churchman's Shilling school ieackers themselws. wkere the 

Magazinb. parish Priest is wise eneugk to devote a 

**This is another of Mr. Blunts certain time regulai-fy to their pre^ra- 

most useful manuals t with all the pre- tianfor theirpoluntaty task. "— union 

cision of a school book, yet diverging Rbvikw. 



Household Theology: a Handbook of 

Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer 
Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M. A., F.S. A., 
Editor of *' The Annototed Book of Common Prayer," &c Ac. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. $/. 6^. 

CONTENTS. 

Tite Dible—The Prayer Book— The Church— Table of Dates— MinitterUl Officer 
—Divine Worship— The Creeds— A Practica] Summary of Christ'uin 
Doctrine — The Great Christian Writers of Early Times— Aocient ar.d 
Modem Heresies and Sects— The Church Calendar— A short explanation 
of Words used in Church History aiid Theology— Index. 
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Manuals of Eeligious Instniction. 

Edited by John Pilkinoton Noulis, B.D., Canon of 
Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 

3 Volumes. Small 8vo. 3x. 6d, each. Sold'sepaxmtely. 

The Old Testament 
The New Testament 
The Pnyer Book. 

Or each Volume in Five Parts, is, each Part 

(TheM Manuals are intended to supply a live yean' coune of imtniction for 
young people between the ages of thirteen and eighteen. 

It will be seen that fifteen small graduated text-books are provided :— 

Five on the Old Testament ; 
Five on the New Testament ; 
Five on the Catechism and IJturgy. 

In preparing the last, the Editor has thought it best to spread the study of th« 
Catedusm over several years, rather than compress it into one. 

This may give rise to what may an>ear some needless repetitioa. But the 
l«enons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems de> 
ftimblo to keep it continually in our Pupib' hands, as the best key to the study «>f 
tite Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want <^ t^finiinuu in our young people's know- 
ledge of Church doctrine. Especially have the Diocesan Inneclors noticed it 
In our Pupil Teachers. It has arisen, doubtless, from their Teachen assuming 
that they nad clear elementary ideas about religion, in which really they had 
never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too much to ask them to give 
one-third of their time to the study of the Aayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the greatest puns havn 
been taken to give them such a character as shall render it impossible for them 
to supezMde the Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and 
NewTestament Manuals have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest: 
second, to supply a sort of running commentary on the inspired page. Especial 

Sins have beat taken to draw the reader's attention to the i/Mimmi teachuig of 
oly Scripture, and to subordinate to this the merely historical interest. 

The writer of the OU Testament Manual has made it his endeavour to help 
the reader to see our Lord Christ in Law, in Psalms, in Prophets. 

The New Testament Manual Is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was 
found impossible to include any of the Epistles. But the Fourth Part of the 
Prayer Book Manual will in some measure supply this deficiency. 

Although they were originally prepared with special regard to PupU Teachers, 
they willTbe found adapted also for all students of a like age (Crom thirteen to 
eighteen) who have not access to many books.) 
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Rudiments of Theology. A First Book 

for Students. By John Pilkinoton Norris, B.D., Canon 
of Bristol, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Manchester. 
Crown Svo. fs, 6d. 

** itu»li0fttktrartmarkabU6»^. a$ut dirtciing ih* stutUn^s mind to 

iVe kavt uUUm tten. eitar, incitive * whni the earfy Fttihtrt iJkot^fki and 

Tiiu&nittgf vrtkodex teackingt and wrotf in tJU dayt when tkt Church's 

widt'mSuttdauu in siteh ha^py cent' theologituu had to hold their own 

3tiMMMi."—LiTBKARY Churchman. agaitut an adverso world.**'— GvAit- 

** A most uoeful booh for theological dian. 

Mtndente in the earlier fart ^ their ** Thiiworh was spared ae a hatuil' 

eourse. , . . The booh is one for booh for theological students. But it 

which the Church owes a debt ofgrati- is to reach a far wider field. It is 

tude to Ca$um Norris, combining, as capable of doing a most important ser- 

it does, orthodoxy and learning, and vtce among all classes. We have seU 

laical aceuraci^ of difinitian with retU dom,ifever, met a mere sati^actory 

charity. We heartily commend it. " — or a clearer presentatum of the funda- 

John Bull. mental /acts ^ theology than those 

** We can recommend this booh to given tn these Pages. . . . The 

theological students as a useful and author has the rare faculty-^it 

compendious mau9tal. It is clear and amounts really to genius^-^ ««f /W 

II arra$uvd. . . . We venture Just the thing that ought to be said^ 



to believe that, on the whole, he is a and of presentifig any truth in such a 

very fair exponent oj the teaching of shape that the reeufer can easily tnhe 

the English Church, and that his oooh hold of it and mahe it his own. . . . 

may be Pr*(fited>l9 used by these for We commend this worh to Churchmen 

whom it is chiefly intended— that is, generally as one from which all can 

cemdidates for ordination.'*SrEC- derive pr^t. To the Clergv it will 

TATOR. «rrcv as a • model method of dogmatic 

" This unpretending worh supplies teaching, and to the laity it wtu be a 

a real desidenituni. . . . It seehs rich storehouse of information con- 

to lead us from the shifting saneb of cemir^f the things to be believed, . . . 

husnan systems to the solid ground of The whole thing is so admirabli in 

Divine revelation, wisely recognising tone, arrangement, and sfyle that it 

as its most trustworthy interpreters will, no doubt, become universalis 

those who came nearest to its times, p€pular,**—'CHVttcwiAV (Nsw York}. 



The Young Ohurchman's Companion 

to the Prayer Book. By the Rev. J. W. Gedgb, M.A., 
Winchester Diocesan Inspector of Schools for West Surrey 
and the Channel Islands. (Recommended by the late and 
present Lord Bishops of Winchester. ) 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
Part II. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services. 
Part III. — 'Hie Service of the Holy Communion. 

i8mo., is. each Part ; or in paper cover, 6r/» 
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A Catechism on Gospel History, in- 
culcating Church Doctrine. By the Rev. Samuel Kkitlx- 
WBLL, M.A., late VicarofSt. Mark's, Leeds. Small 8vo. 3/. td, 

•* T0/urtht iMsg90dmnd/^i0tu cut- U assiit tke CkritiUm i^MriUr.''— Kx- 
tarn e/^arenUgMHg rfUgUtu iustruc' tkact raoM PKsrACS. 
tiPH U iknr 0nm cJuidrvm, as weii as 



Oatechesis; or, Ohristian Instruction 

preparatory to Confirmation and First Communion. By 
Charlbs Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St Andrews. 
New Edition. Small 8vo. 2j. 

A Help to Catechizing. For the Use of 

Clergymen, Schools, and Private Families. By Jam xs Bkavbn, 
D.D., formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of King's 
College, Toronto. . New Edition. i8mo. 3j. 

Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles' 

Creed; chiefly from Bp. Pearson. By Edward Bickxr- 
STBTH, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. New Edition. i8mo. 2s, 

Questions illustrating the Thirty-Wine 

Articles of the Church of England, with Proo& from Holy 
Scripture, and the Primitive Church. By Edward Bickbr- 
STBTii, D.D. , Dean of Lichfield. Sixth Edition. Small 8vo. 
31. 6d, 

Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms. 

Containing Brief Explanations of Words used in Theology, 
Liluigiology, Chronology, Law, Ardiitecture, Antiquities, 
Symbolism, Greek Hierology and Mediaeval Latin; together 
with some account of Titles of our Lord, Emblems of Saints, 
Hymns, Orders, Heresies, Ornaments, Offices, Vestments and 
Ceremonial, and Miscellaneous Subjects. By Various Writers. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M. A. Crown 8vo. i8j. 

WatitUo place, ^onbon 
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The Idle Word : Short Religious Essays 

upon the Gift of Speech. By Edward Mbyrick Goulburn, 
D. D., Dean of Norwich. Fourth Edition. Small 8va 3s. 

CONTENTS. 

Th* Connexion of Speech with Reason— The Connexion of Speedi with Reason 
— ^The HeaTenly Analory of the Connexion of Speech with Reason 
—An Idle Word Delink from the Decalogue — ^An Idle Word defined 
from the Decalo^e— What is an Idle Word T— Words of Business and 
innocent Recreation not Idle— Speech the Instrument of Prof^ecy and 
Sacrifice — Hints for the Guidance of Conversation— On Religious Con- 
versation — Appeadix, 

» 

A Manual of Oonfibrmation, Comprising 

— I. A General Account of the Ordinance. 2. The Baptismal 
Vow» and the English Order of Confirmation, with Short 
Notes, Critical and Devotional. 5. Meditations and Prayers 
on Passages of Holy Scripture, in connexion with the Ordi- 
nance. With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens 
how to prepare themselves for their first Communion. By 
Edward Mryrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. u. 6a, 

Easy Lessons Addi^essed to Candidates 

for Confirmation. By John Pilkington Norris, B.D., 
Canon of Bristol, and sometime Vicar of St George's, Brendon 
HilL Small 8vo. u. 6d. 
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a 9lle0Otie0 ann Cale0. 

Allegories and Tales. By the Rev. W. 

£. Hbygatb, M.A., Rector of Brighstone. Crown 8ya 51. 



muBfitttixtT-thrtt short aiUg0ruti$m mv smmo •/ Hum quaint. tHmt mfihttm 

• 'Vtfump: 



itary that the dutUstduidwiUrtadamd puhtrttqMt^uU^tktmpUaumt; 

thg inUUignU child wiU lauUrtiamd tht mtormi th*y imcUu thimn ami m/^ 

mmdn^fojf. Grmvt ihotii^.hmdfy ruii- mmd cUar €u thrmt^ « erytUU, Tm» 

Ufy, hittif sarcasm, gHm htimamr, sm- is a hpok thai muu^ m r Ko mmtn d td itr 

ctrt iadignatwm, w$u cotms^i, a hrwad a^rtsent, mat onfy/arywattg Pt^U t Imi 

charity f amd 9thtr characttristics, nm ftr thos* 9f largtr grtmtkr -rhrtmMM" 

thrpt^fm tht aU^^orits, many ^ which mmu. 

ar§ hifhly ptttcal and pod madtls </* " Tho Rector ^ Brifftstono hmo tko 

thatsfyiee/comti^itiom.'—'KDiMmvmGH rift of wriHng moral and ^iriimml 

CouRAMT. InsoHS for tho young in tho most ai" 

*'ifr,Hoygai/sv^mno contains ahout tractive fashion. His * AUogorios and 

sixtv short tales or allepries, all rife Tale^areexcellenispocunonsttfstorioOa 

toita good teaching, platttly set forth, with a moral, in which tho moral it 

tmd written in a very engaging and not obtrusive and yet is not loti."-' 

attractive style. Asa/rrsentforchil' English Indifbmdbnt. 

dren this booh would he at once ucceft- "A boeh ef very great hoanty and 

able and beneficial, it can be highly ^ower. Mr, Hey^Ue is a thoughtful^ 

commended.^ — Chukck Hkkald. earnest and able writer, on wh om mora 

" There are both grace atul frecition than any one is iotten in a striking^ 

about these * A liberies and Tales* manner tho mantlo ^ tho greett anthor 

which maho thorn charming to read of* Agathos/**-^Jomi Bull. 

Soimfime; a Story of a Wilful Life. 

Small 8vo. y, 6d, 

" There is a vert quiet, earnest tone simple little story for young PeoM o 

in this ttoty, whichreconciles the reader one which they wUJ not onfy read bmi 

to tho lesson which it is intended to etv'ey.'*^MoiMiMa Hbsald. 
teach. It is essentially a story of " The author promises to b eeotne m 

character, and tho heroine mtho is tup* valuable aocostion to the ranhs ^f onr 

Posed to relate it is presented in a popular lado writers, *Soimimo' it 

cloarly defined and somewhat plctur- a single Hfe4ihe ttorv, charmintffy 

esquo matmer , , . Te tho thoughtful toldM$dgracif/idfywrimm,aneit wnat 

woo are passing from youth to riper is bettor still, its tendencies are exeot- 

years, 'SoimimP wHipnvebothattrac- lent, Tho lessons it teaches are of tho 

live attd Kt</ML"~PuBLic Opinion. highest order. "— E ubopban M aiu 

" A vein of lofty, moral, and deep ^' There are many clever little bUa 

religious feeling rum through too ^ description, and excoBont matrimt 

whole tale, and tho author neither worth rememberittg. Tho scenery it 

Presos nor preaches.**— ^tMKahXD. eUlchartninglf dkitcriML"— Moimu.v 

**A very natural, mne^ffectod, tmd Paocit. 

■ttttrloo 9U(e» IponHra 
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The First Ohronicle of uEscendune. 

A Tale of the Days of Saint Dnnstan. By the Rer. A. D. 
Crakk, B.A^ Chaplam of All Saints' School, Bloxham, 
Author of the "History of the Church under the Roman 
Empire," &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 3j. 6iL 

" Tkg vobtrnt will pcxuu a 9trong perUd, Wt can Mcarcefy imofitu it 

itUertstf et^ecialfyfer ike youngs mmd ^ouibU thai it tkouid It tmyihtng eUe 

ht^a^/HlttoOt/ortMughiH/0r9naiait, than a great /bfvtm'iir.''— Litskaky 

it mayhteUiueAatnong * tJu iuii'iights Churchman. 

</'Atf/b»7."'— Standard. "Itisofu »/tJU beat historical taUt 

** Altogether the booh shews great for the young thai has been published 

thought and careful study of the man" for a loiif tinte. " — Nonconformist. 

nors and customs of thou early Saxon " Written with much spirit and a 

times."'^]oHtt Bull. careful attention to the best authorities 

** tVe shall be glad when Mr, Crahe on the history qf tho period of whuh he 

iahes uf his pen once more, to give us treats." — National Church. 
a/urther instaluunt of the annals of * ' The/acts ui^on which the Chronicle 

the House of ^scendune." ^CiwmzH is based, have been carefully brought 

TiMBS. togethorfrom a varioty ofwurces, and 

'*A very tnterestingand well written great sJnU has been shown in the com- 
story of Saxon titnes — the times of struction of the narraiive. The aim 

Dunatan tutd the hapless Edroy. Toe of the author is certainly a rood one, 

author has evidently tahen great pains and his efforts have been aitenaedwith a 

to examitu into the real history of the considerable amotmt of success,"— -VLocK. 

Alfgar the Dane, or the Second Chron- 
icle of i£scendune. A Tale. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, 
B.A., Chaplain of All Saints' School, Bloxham, Author of the 
" History of the Church under the Roman Empire," &c. &c. 
Crown 8vo. y, 6d, 

" tfr. Crake's * Chronicles ofMscen- will not find this littU booh both inter- 

dune* have their second instalment in estin^and instructive. Its tone is as 

' A If ear the Dane,* a youth who is excellent as that of Mr. Crahe^s prO' 

seoNet from the massacre on S. Brice's vious tale"—CnMWcn Quartbrlt Re- 

mghi to meet with many capital ad- VIBW. 

tw»/wnrx. "—Guardian. **Here, strung togethor with char- 

* * Sure to be excessively popular with acters in harmony with the times, is a 




Church Timbs. iw; »* a history it is of very consider' 

** As in his formor ^reduction, Mr. able value."— IfoticoHroKMnr. 

Crahe seems to have tahen great pains ** It is not often thai a writer com' 

to be correct in his facts, and he has, we bines so completely tho qualities which 

really believe^ cofnbinea nccuracy with go to make up the historian and the 

UveUness. Schoolboys, not at B/oxham novelist, but Mr. Crake has this happy 

only, ought to be very grateful to him ; conjunction of faculties in an eminent 

though in thus speaking we by no degree.**— SrAMDAMD, 
means intend to im/ly that seniors 

Mb at 9xforb mb ttonbnbge 
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The Hillford Oonflrmation, A Tale. 

By M. C Phillpotts. New Edition. i6mo. is. 

Sacred Allegories. The Shadow of the 

Cross— The Distant Hills— The Old Man's Homo— The Kill's 
Messengers. By the Rev. William Adams, M.A., late 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. New Edition. With 
numerous lUustrations. Small 8yo. 51. 

The Four Allegories may be had separately, with Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo. Ii. each. 

Semele; or, The Spirit of Beauty: a 

Venetian Tal6 By the Rev. J. D. Mbrswkathbr, B.A. 
English Chaplain at Venice. Small 8vo. ys, 6d, 



MUUrloo ^lace, Itonion 




9. i^tetorp anti Xiogtap^p. 

* 

Qhristian Biographies. By H. L. Sidney 

Lear. Newand Uniform Editions, Eight Volumes. Crown 
8vo. y, 6d, each. Sold separately. Or the Eight Volumes 
in a Box, 31/. 6d, 

Bossuet and his Oontemporarles. 

Forming a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 



« 



// coniaim se many iniemting *' Bctttuf* daily ^fl, kit sfyit of 
facU that it mav be profiinhly rend preachit^^^ kit mssoeutH^H wUk the 
even by those wm already ktuw the UirringPoUtieal^ social^ and ecelesias' 



mam and tho /eriod.**—SpncTATon. tieai events ^ Jus time, are /resented 
** Here is a clear and good work, the in a sinMe but Jdcturesfno W4^,** — 

/roduet ^ thorough industry «md of Daily Kbws. 

honest ff«fM<£'*— NoNCONPOiiMiST. " We are always glad to welcome a 

"All biogra/ky is deUgktfuL and fresh work from tko graceful/en of tko 

this story ^ Bossuet is eminently so.** author o/^ A DomtniooH Artist* **— 

~NOTS8 AND QUBRIBS. SaTUKDAT RbVIBWi 

Fdnelon, Archbishop of Oaanbrai. A 

Biographical Sketch. Forming a Volume of " Christian Bio- 
graphies." By H. L. Sidney Lear. Crown 8vo. 31. dd, 

*' Those who know—as^ we tnay sketck, T%ere are noarly 500 Av^'f 

fairh ask, wko does not t — the charm- and there are very few wkickjau to 

ing books which we have already had give a reader sometMir for glad 

from the /resent writer, will need or serious tkoHgkt.''''Vorws AND 

nothing more than the asmouncement Qvuibs. 

e/'iV to make them welcome this new ac- ** Tke auikor kas evidently studied 

county the H/e qf the saintly Finelon.** his subfect with great care^ and con- 

— Chukch QuAmtitLY Rkvirw. suited aU im/ortant anthortties, with, 

** The history of the Churck offers as result, an exceedingly interesting 

few more attractive biegrn/hies than book on one ^ the most interestinr 

that of the great ArehhsM, whom figures that France ever p ro du ced. 

everybody ap/reciated save his king.** JKbnelon*s life is treated with great 

— Guardian. clearness, and the important facte 

** The delightful volume under notice vividly portrayed**'-''RxMSiHWM. 

will add much to the well-deserved re- " IVedoubtmuchwhetkertkerealman 

4ntation of its author,** —Chvkcm was ever so vividly portrayed or his 

'iMBS. portrait so elegantly framed as in tkis 

" Tke writer kas found a sttb/ect ckoice andreadablebook,**'-'W atchuam 

wkick suits korgenitts, and ske handles "One of the great charms of this 

it with both skul and sympatky. . . . work consisU in the letters scattered 

Tke account qf kis life at Cambrai is np and down its pages, some addressed 

one of tke most deltgkiful narratives to kis royal pupil, and otkers to kis 

tkat we kave ever read. It would friends. Tke sweet nature and situu- 

be scarcely too muck to extend tke same lar fascination of tke A rckbiskop shine 

praise to tke wkole book.'*SrECTATon. fortk conspicuously in tkese seff-reve- 

"Finelon is tkorougkh readable, lations,wkickbreatke a truly religious 

emd is muck more tkan a biograpkical 4/irfiL'*— English Indbpbmdbnt. 

«nb at Oxtori ani (Sambribge 
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A Ohiistian Painter of the Nineteenth 

Century; beins; the Life of Hippolyte Flandrin. Fonning 
a Volume of "Christian Biographies." By II. L. SiDNKY 
Lbar. Crown 8vo. y, (kL 

** This it a U$tckimg' amd iruiructiv* m$iumtU ^ htn^mr Mtd smeetst, cmmn^i 

simy of lift tbtgulariy /uii qf$tobil- htt h* wtlam$4 U uumtst simdetUt #/ 

$iy, affitcHoH^ tmd gract, and it is alt kuutt. . . . 7!4/rv «rv mmmy 

woriJkiiy JWIt/.*— Spbctatoe. Jitu pitctg #/ crOicism im iAis JmhI, — 



" Sym/atA^tic, /€>^lar, amd fru^ ntUrances 9f FUmdrim** which 

oltmMi to a yault,jfr»m t tc hmi c a fi iios, the cUar wit of the man, his cmnd^mr, 

. . . Tho boeh is wsianms as a not and s*lf-^€Ua»uodjudgmoHi, .... 

untimely mom$orial to a $nan who /fV hn^e written enowh to s how how 

deserves to he held ttpasan example.** interesting the booh is.^KTHmMMUU, 

^Saturday Rbvibw. '* This is a eharminr addiOom to 

'* The record of a life marhed hv biographical titermturer—Vvtwi and 

exalted asms, mndcrowned hy no smeut Qukkies. 



A Dominican Artist : A Sketch of the 

Life of the Rev. Vkxt Besson, of the Order of St Dominic 
Forming a Volume of ** Christian Biographies." By II. L. 
Sidney Lbar. Crown 8to. y, 6d, 

" The author of the Life of Phre so Perfect in its simple amdeon^to 

Bessonwrites with a grace andre^no- depotson been withheld from our 

ment of devotional feeling peoMmrly adnaration. .... But we heme 

suited to a subfect-matter uMch suffers dwelt too long already on thisfasdamt' 

beyond most others from anv coarso' ing boeh. and msut now leave it toomr 

nets of touch. It w o uld be d^ficult to rv«4rrv.''— Litbkakt Chubchman. 

find^the simplicity and purity of a " A bemutiful and moot intoresUmg 

holy life* more eJNntisiiely illustrated thetch ^ the lato Pbre Besson, mm 

than in Father Besson's career, both artist who forso o h the oeuel for the 

before emd t^fter hisfoinisig the Demi- altar. "—Church Timbs. 

mean Order under the auspices of " WHUitevera reader may thUtk of 

Lacordaire, . . . Certainly we have Phre Besson*s profission as a uumM, 

never come across what could more no one wHltloubt his goodness; noomo 

strictfy be termed in the truest sense can fail to profit who wUlpeUieuJtkf 

* the lifs of a beautiful souL* The read his life, as here written by m 

author has done well sn presenting to friend, whose sole dqfici is iss boimg 

Snglish readers this singularly grace- slightly unctuoM'—ArHMMMUM. 

fulbiography, in which all who can af- ^* The story of Phre Botoeefs lifb is 

preeiate genuine simplicity emd noble- one of much interest, and told with 

nets of Christian character will find simplicity, candour, emd good feo^q[.^ 

much to admire emd little or nothing — Spbctatok. 

to condemn,** —Saturday Rbvirw. " We strongly recomtsmetul it to our 

" // would indeed have been a do- readers, Itua charmittg biography, 

plorable omission had so exquisite a that will deUgikt and oe^fybothoU emd 

biography been by any neglect lost to you$ig,'*^'WmnuMMnmM Gazbttb. 
Snglish readers, emd had a character 
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The life of Madame Louise de France, 

Dat^hter of Lonit Z.V., «1m known u the Mdfaec TitiK d« 

S. Angiutin. Fcmning > Volume of " Chrigtiui Biognphiei.'' 

Bf H. L. SIDNKV LSAR. Crown 8to. 31. 6d. 

"St^kMnnrd^ittt.nnHtt.ulf- /tmiljtfLttHtXV.litT,{tnaai$Mii- 

uienfiajt^*itirtOrnratk ttunrfmrtm/ J^mt Ltmiir, vk^Mt UA it ut brfitn ua 

gimliullUwtrtlittufFrtntkradtia- JrvtHtH—if n ievlimi. It, ftM i/ 

Mai.*Hriuul€ath'ialUUMi<mt/li^ ihrnuH uhh mmd frmtUcMi milmiMS- 

imdfiulk, bttMnrmtahi wiiU litj InUtvr lainl—ai ata nr luat nrr 

1M7- Hm.fttmnl^tluemiiaHl ■vtwi'tf.'—LlTUulT CHimcHaAH. 

The Eevival of Priestly Life in the 

Seventeenth Century in France. Charlis db Condekn — 
S. Philip Nbri ond CARutNAL de Bbrullb— S. Vincint 
ns Paul — Saint Sulpick uid Jkan Jacqvbs Olibr. 
Forming ■ Volume of "Christian Diogrephiei." B7 H. 1- 
StDNiy Lear. Crown 8*a. y. 6d. 

■ - ■ ■ - - - - - „^ ttlne. __.. , 

.- ,,-,-,._, __ _._ tjrm^tkji And ^wvHmt Ifuu It H eMt w 

riltrHiiemtHA. NoClLtii- UtUiMitflMnmrljOrmUHiuuaiUtiu 



"A itit Ou nOmUf sf tMcA maf ttlne, tm» tfd ^aktul tidik 

■"• ^" Ff</>a»t* ' .. - - 

. I. NkCJMm- , ., 

( it a/ Hw Jrmrm i MMht u hi iMMratt.' — Stahdau). 

Life of S. Francis de Sales. Forming a 

Volume of " Chnstiin' Biographies." By H. L. Sidney Leak. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. iid. 



"II H wrUIn wUk Uu tUliaay. tfluthittratltr.iailttnytrmctdim 
lUit nMt» dmrmtttratd Ou ftnmr mntinUmaliamJaffretinaU/riinJi. 




^ S. Fno 

fj^M^. yw. and/JJHU hft 'if 



hmmU^, kiifinitm frtm dafrntatitm 



^ an ^1 witn diirm^ Bu Ms^ tiif mum ^ Hmt Mf, gmltd tt 

mir^ rwEtitUy Ait fi iM4mfrtm iigotty di^^ntt tinaritj af avmL km Wtn **r- 

tmammg, mfffrwmaimm, mm aUb millij tt livt ffaa arlk. Tkt ii. 

aJmirJur-^TUKoiMi. amfli 1^ IMIi rntb hil imlmti am^ 

••Tk4 amfirr tf 'A DtnmOam tntrpiu: ipint, mkattf itdlcatri I* 

ArUil,' iHwrittmrlkUarwH/i^Oi UuAifluii naaivahU itml, t^rbit 

miu amd Uvbit BhM aad Prima if iiulf, tiia all lAi itmttral mn ej 

Gmaa, Imi aimaJ Ua at kbittkal mntlal fiiiltaa. la Ikt trvkl »/ in- 

tr KclaiatUcai iiiMtliialiaH tkim at Jliilt and tirmai itntfitna, u tjt- 

■ ■■ idiuUmrmlrtfnunialitnr/ IrtmifyleiKiiif. llitainllwirlky 

■ lanJH/ti/at nUtil »/ii«r//«ii«."— 0ail» K««. 

snll lit •xCorli anli (Sxntirilljit 
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Henri Perreyve. By A. Gratry, Prfitre 

de rOrmtoire, Professeur de Monde Evang^Uqiie k la Socbonnc, 
et Membre de VAc»d6m\c Fnui^aise. Thmslited, by special 
permission. With Portiait Forming a Volume of' ^Christian 
Biographies." By H. L. Sidney Leak. Crown Svo. y, 6d, 

** A mMi Umchittf mmd ^ wt tf ul ^ Hu wumttir gmo0 kbmmtf t|# U tks 

pise* </ Utgrm^fyt mUrtptrtgd witJk dmtUM t(f kU tmcrtd •fict, mmd U tks 

pr t J 9 %md r^/Uci*9n» 0m ptrunml rtU' cmiHomHmm ^thtjpmen wiA wkitk km 

gUn, mmd mm th* pvtptcU qf CktU- wms #m/#iwiif.*— (SlUBCM Tmbs. 
/Am^/r."— Chusch Rkview. '* // is emsf im u* tJkmt HmH Ptt^ 

" Tfu wmriu tf tk§ irmmlmUr ^ ^9^ Prffnsmr ffMmrmi Tkt^mgm mi 

Hemri Ptrrtyv* fmrm, imr tht mm/ tiu Smrimmu, wms m Rmmmm CmSmmHm 

pitrtt m serin s/ smi$tify himgrm^kies frissi ^fmm mrdimmrv Ms, WUh csm s 

which hmms sbtsdmsdm Imrgtr shmrs sj ^mrmiwsfy Httls ^fwhmi Prsisstmmis 

Pe^utmriiy thmm is gsmsrmUy mecmrdsd cmU su^ersiiHmmt wiih 

tc bomhs sf this suscri^Hon, . . . mmds im e sriijf. wiih m mm,^ . «„ 

Th* dsscrtpOmm ef his Imsi dm^s will guUtUss mmd mmhU, his prissi _ 

frobmhly he remd with grtmisr tmisrsst tim, mlihsmfh pmnmmi, meemniimg im 

thmm mmy ether pmrt Hf the hmmk I ir§^ his Hemrmimer, wiih umMdled aemi, 

-' 'Arti "' 



semiifigms it dees mm exmmple ^/erii' did met »ii/le his hmsmmm eym^mihimm 

tmde mmder sujferimgt m$td resip$mtiem, mmd msiirmiiems. He eemld met M' 

whem cut effse seem m/teremiermfm^em thmt his /kith cmm^Ued hhm 'te 

m msmch-cemeted mmd use/ml emreer, ef mmumce semse mmd remsem* er ihmi 

rmrw ecctmremee im this mge ef selj' priest wms met free tm ^pemk, mei^ «u. 

mssertiem. This is, injmet, the essem- thimh Uhe ether msem, Imdeed, tkm 

timl temehimg ef the entire velmmte,*' Abhi Grmhy m t m kes m himd ^ mpeiecf 



— MoRNiNQ Post. fer his firiemds free-^pemkimg tm tme 

'* These whetmhem/lemsmrtimremd' reaped, mmd emdemmemrs te 



img m hemtUi/ml mccemmt qf m hemmtifml it, Perreyve «mw ike Memed dseeipie 

ehmrmeter weulddewell te preeure the ef Lmcermmire, whe ^ft himi mil hit 

Liftef HettriPerrefve* . . . We m tmmmse r^ts, metes, mmd pmMrt, mmd 

wemid especimlfy recmm^mtemd the heek he hitmself mitmimei the feniien ^ es 

*fer the permsml ^EngUsh Meets, whm gremi ptopii ermter, " — Pall Mall 

m$^y lemrm mumv m hely lessem frems uazittb. 
the deveted spirit im which the smijeet 

The Last Days of P^re Gratry. By P Irk 

Adolphs Perraud, of the Oratory, and Professor of La 
Sorbonne. Translated by Special permission. By the Author 
of " Life of S. Francis de Sales," &c. Crown 8yo. 31. M 

Walter Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salis- 
bury. A Sketch by Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., Canon of 
St. Paul's, and Ireland Professor of Exegesis in the University 
of Oxford. Second Edition. 8va a/. &/. ; or with the 
Funeral Sermon, *'Life in Death," 31. 6</. 
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^ • 

Life of S. Vincent de Paul. With Intro- 

daction by the Rev. R. F. Wilson, M.A;, Prebendary of 
Salisbttiy and Vicar of Rownhams, and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Salisbory. Crown 8vo. gs, 

" A mdtt rtadabU v^umu, iUusirat- p^odufd by tkg GaiUcoH CJkmncA, hmt 

img pUms tmd arrang§ftunUt w/UcA ai last f(nmd a etit^Unt Emfiuk 

fram tkt cirenmstance* •f Uu day art bwfrapktr, Tks ff0iMmi htAn tu hmi 

invested with ^euliar interest,**'— evidently leen written uritn eenseien^ 

Encusii CiiUKCiiMAfr. tiens care and sen^leus industry, 

**AUwill he pleased at reading tk4 It is kued en the best authorities^ 

present admirably written narrative ^ which have been cem^ared with Praise' 

in which we de net knew whether to w&rthy diligence ; its style is clear, 

admire more the caMdeur and earnest' elegant, and unambitious; astd it 

ness^ the writer or his plain, sensible, shows a fine appreciation ef the life 

and agreeable style,**''-WKWKLY Rk- and chMncter ef the man whom ii 

GiSTBS. commemorates** ^^oOTTWn. Guar- 

** We trust that thU deeply interest' dian. 

inif and beautifully written biegrt^hy ** Mr. Wilson has dene his werk 

wtU be extensively circulated in Eng- admirably attd evidently con amore, 

AiMc/."— Chukch Herald. and he completely Proves the thesis 

" We heartily recommend the intre- with which me starts, vis., that in the 

duction to the study of all concerned lijeefthe Saint there is a homeliness 

with ordinations," — Guardian. eutd simplicity, and a general absence 

" We are glad that S. Vincent de efthe miraculous or the more ascetic 

Paul, one of the most remarhable men type efsaintliness,**—JoHH Bull. . 



John Wesley's Place in Ohnrcli History 

determined, with the aid of Facts and Docnments unknown to, 
or unnoticed by, his Biographers. With a New and Authentic 
Portrait. By R. Denny Urlin, of the Middle Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, &c. Small 8to. 5x. 6d, 



A History of the Holy Eastern Ohurch, 

The Patriarchate of Antioch. By the Rev. John Mason 
Neale, D.D., late Warden of Sackyille College, East Grinsted. 
A Posthumous Fragment. Together with Memoirs of the 
Patriarchs of Antioch, by Constantius, Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; translated from the Greek, and three Appendices. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Vicar of Ringwood, late Fellow of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. loj. 6d, 
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. . : 

Hjstoiy of the Ohurch under the 

..lloman Empire, A.D. 30-476. By the Rev. A. D. Crakb, 
U.A., Chaplain of A.U Saints' School, Bloxham. Crown 8vo. 

^*Ac0m/eMdi0mskisi0ty0/i/UCkriS'' tek^^lt ftr ikt i w afiy .*— Kwcum 
Htm Church undtr tht R^mam Bn^irt Chukchman. 

will bt hniUd with fUaturt by all "Mr. Crahe givn nt in m dimr mmd 
rtoH^rt 9/ icclttitutical hrt, , . . €omcU§/9rm a m ar rm it pt sfih^ Chmxh 

' f/tri0dm' ' 



Thg auihar is gttiU frs€ firom th4 hitUrfdmring ikt p€r i$ m with 

^irit ^ contrvmrtuMtmi wktrtptr it is mMt im^trUmi thmi ths ^ 

kt rjjtrs l# « frtvfUint practics §f should Jlrstit masU aefmuHtnC Thg 

oMcisHt tismes he gives his authority, d^trtut events appeetr te he deserHed 

in his statement ^ facts er e^imUns wtth ajndiciens regeurd te their rela" 

he is always ticcnrate tmd cencue, and live in^ertaiteet and the mummal tnay 

his numual is denhtless destined to a he saMy rec ommended .'* — ^Johm Bull. 
lengthened Peried qf pe/utarity."'-' ** The /acts are well marshedled, the 

Morning Post. literary stifle e/the heeh is simtpk emd 

**It is very well dene. It gives a gved; while the principles etnmeiated 

very cmnprehenwve view e/the pregress thrvnghout rembrit m vehtnu which 



iff events, ecclesiastical €utd pelitical, may Je *s^feh put inte the hands ef 
at the rreat centres qf civiHsatian students. Per the higher hrms ^ 
during ike ^rst five centuries e/Chris- grammar-scheels it is exactly the heah 



tianify.**--DAtLY Nswt. refuired. Never pendervus, assdfre^ 

" In his weU-planned and carefully euently very attnutive a$td interest' 

written velume i^S/oopages Mr. Crake tng. it is at enee readahle astdedijjdffg, 

has sitpplied a we Uh newn and leng- atut tills efficientjfy a vacant place 

fyltwant. Relying en all the highest in elementary Jdstericetl Htcrature, 

and best authorities fer his main/acts Furthermore its type is clear and bold, 

and conclusions, and wiselr making and it is well brihen ^p HUo paru" 

use e/all modem research, Mr. Crake /nyJb.**— Union Rkvibw. 

has spared neither time nor labour to "It retells an e/t-toid iale in a 

mahe his werh accurate, trustworthy, singulaHy/resh emdper^icuous stylo, 

and intelliigsnt,'*^SrAnDAMD. renderitig the beeh noitker above the 

" Really interesting, well suited to com^hensien efan inieUfgent bey er 

the needs ef those fsr whom it waspre^ girl ef fourteen or o^wurds, nor be* 

pared, and its Church tone is un- neath the attention if an educated 

exceptionable **—Cw3VXM Timbs. man. We can isnagine no bettor beeh 



" As a velume for studetUs and the as an addition to aparechial Hbrarr, 

hii^ur forms if our public schoels it as apriao, or as a reading boek in the 

is admirably adapted.**— Chvuch uppor forms qfmiddle<lass tchools.^-^ 

\ Hbkalo. Scottish Guaiioiam. 

'* /fV cordially recommend it fer 



Church Memorials and Oharacteristics ; 

being a Church History of the six First Centuries. By the late 
William Roberts, Esq., M. A., F.R.S. Edited by his Son, 
Arthur Roberts, M.A., Rector of Woodrising, Norfolk. 
8vo. 7/. 6d, 

nSaterloo yUtce, Iponioii 
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A Key to the Ejiowledge of Ohurch 

History (Ancient). Edited by the Rer. John Hbn&y Blunt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Editor of "The AnnoUted Book of Common 
Prayer/' &c &c Small 8vo. 2s. 6J. Also a Cheap Edition, 
u, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of "Keyrto Christian Knowledge." 

"// ejffirt a thart and eondtnted tvetytkinf iAsi e^uUt h* cotuiittntfy 

acc0UHi ^thi arigin^ gromih^ and cvn^ txftcUd m a voiimu ^ its charaeUr, 

diiioH ^tk& Church m all ^artipftht Thtrt art many n^Ut, thtclericai^ 

W0Hd.,firom A.D. I dawn to th* tnd of teri/tmtni, and hittoHcal, and ' tht 

tho A/loonth contury. Mr. Blunfs * g*t np * #/ tho book it Utciaiih com^ 

/irft ofy'oct has been conciseness^ and mendabU. As a ttxi-hooh for ike 

this has been adtnirabfy carried out, higher forms ^ schools tko work wiit 

and to stndonts qf Church history this be acceftabU to numerous teachert.**-~ 

feature will readily recommend itse\f. Public Opinion. 

As an elementary toorh *A Key* will ** It ^ntains some concise notes on 

be specially valuable, inasmuch as it Church History, compressed into a 

point* out certain d^nite lines of small compeus, and toe thinh it is 

thought, by which those who enjoy the Ukoly to be useful as a book prefer- 

opportunity may be guided in reading ence.**—JoHM Bull. 

the statomonis of more elaborate his- " A very torse emd reliable collection 

tories. At tho same time it is but fair ^ the main facts emd incidents con- 

tohfr.Blunt to remarhthat, for general nectod with Church History/^-^HtXiCiL, 
readers, the little volume contains 

A Key to the Knowledge of Ohurch 

History (Modem). Edited by the Rev. John Hbnry Blunt, 
M. A., F.S. A., Editor of " The AnnoUted Book of Common 
Prayer," &c. &c. Small 8vo. 2s, 6d, Also a Cheap Edition, 
u, 6d, 
Forming a Volume of ** Keys to Christian Knowledge." 

The Reformation of the Ohurch of 

England ; its History, Principles, and Results. A.D. 1514-1547. 
By the Rev. John Hknry Blunt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of 
"The Annotated Book of Common Prayer," &c. &c Third 
Edition. Svo. i6s, 

Perranzabnloe, the Lost Ohurch Found ; 

or. The Church of England not a New Church, but Ancient, 
Apostolical, and Independent, and a Protesting Church. Nine 
Hundred Years before the Reformation. By the Rev. C T. 
Collins Trklawny, M. A., late Rector of Timsbnry, Somerset. 
New Edition. Crown 8va 51. 6d. 
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Hifltoiy of the English Institutions, 

By Philip V. Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, Fdlow of 
King*! CoUqge, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 3/. 6</. 

Forming a Volame'of *'HUtorical Handbooks," edited hj 
OscAX. Browning, M.A., Fellow of King'tCoUege, Cambridge. 
[See Rivingix)n's School Catalogue.] 

History of French litei'ature, adapted 

from the French of M. Demogeot By C. Bridge. Crown 
8va 3/. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks^" edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Roman Empire. From the Death 

of Theodosius the Great to the Coronation of Charles the Great, 
A.D. 395 to A.D. 800. By A. M. CuRTBis, M.A., Assistant- 
Mfistcr at Sherborne School, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
' Oxford. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 31. 6</. 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks," edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

History of Modem English Law. By 

Sir Roland Knyvet W11.SON, Bart. , M. A., Barrister-at-Law, 

late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown 8yo. y. 6d. 

Forming a Volume of " Historical Handbooks," edited by 

Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

The Eeign of Lewis XI. By P. F. Willert. 

M. A. , Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. With Map. Crown 

8to. 3/. 6ti, 

Forming a Volume of "Historical Handbooks," edited by 
, Oscar Browning, M. A. , Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 
HBaterloo ^Uce, ^onbon 
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English Histx)iy in the Fourteenth 

Century. By Charlbs H. Pearson, Ute Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d, 

Forming a Volume of *< Historical Handbooks^" edited by 
Oscar Browning, M. A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
[See Rivinoton's School Catalogue.] ' 

Life of Eobert Gi^y, Bishop of Oape 

Town and Metropolitan of the Province of South Africa. Edited 
by his Son, the Rev. Charles Gray, M. A., Vicar of Helms- 
ley, York. With Portrait and Map. 2 Vok. 8vo. 32/. 



•♦1 



' ffV kavg naiicid this awrd at pyai and ikr^ngkaui^ by a fiUeiUut tefec' 

Unfik; hti not^ me ventnrt to iiUnk, iien 0/ Utters, we k«ve the BisJutp 

at a leitgtk that exceeds its merits and himself he/ort ns. His actions are re' 

its interest. It is, in fact, mare than lated almost without comtnent, while 

a Uogyn^hy; it is a valnable addition the reasons for his actions are given 

to the history of the nineteenth century, in his own fStfnA."— Saturday Rs- 

Mr. Keble more than once descrilied vibw. 

Bishop Gray's struggUs as'Uhe a bit " There is a fascination in these 

out of the fourth century.***— GvAM- volumes which few Churchmen will be 

01 AN. ahle to resist."— ]oHn Bull. 

'* The two volumes contain nearly '* We welcome it as a worthy irihuie 

twelve hmttdred Pages; but the life to the memory iff one who possessed the 

which is here written is that of no true apostolk spirit, was a faithful 

ordinary man. and we do not know son of the Church, and a distinguished 

that we could wish a page omitted, omameni ^ the £piscopaie.**—STKyH' 

The compiler has Judiciously hept him- dakd. 

self in the bacJtground^ His own " Not only inieresting as the record 

opinions are rarely given; his worh of a good man*s i(/e, but extremely 

has been limited to arranging the valuaole as materials for Chstrch hss- 

events of a stirring and devoted life, tory.'*—CHV9XM. Tncss. 

life, Journals, and Letters of Henry 

Alford, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. Edited by his 
Widow. With Portrait and Illustrations. New 1 Edition. 
Crown 8vo. ^x. 

" On the whole, Mrs. Alford has ac- had shared his evety thoitght.'*—CuAR' 

fuitted hertelf admirably. . . . Those dian. 

who desire thoroughly to appreciate a '* IVe have here the single and loving 

valuable life ami a beautiful char- record of a happy, industrious, aftd 

acterwe r^fer to the volume itse{f.** — holy life. . , , To have hnown and 

TiMBS. valued Henry Alford will long be a 

**lt was a beautiful life he lived; source of heartfelt sati^action to man9 

and touchingl^ beautiful in its un- ethers, besides those immediate frienas 

adorned sim^lteity is tne record riiten whose names are linked with kis in 

to us in tku volume by his life-long tkis be€uUiful and toucking Life by kis 

companion, wko from ku early Soykood widow.**— Sktvwoky Rbvibw. 

n ■- - I - I * ■ I ■ - ■ — ^^ 
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The life of Alexander Lycnrgus, 

Archbishop of the Cydades. By F. M. F. Skknk. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop op Lincoln. Crown 8vo. 
3/. &/.; or in paper Cover, 3/. 

Historical Narratives. From the Russian. 

By H. C. Romanoff, Author of "Sketches of the Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church," &c Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Sketches of the Eites and Oiistoros of 

the Greoo-Russian Church. By H. C. Romanoff. With an 
Introductory Notice by the Author of « The Heir of Reddyffe." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7/. &/. 



" TA4 90hum4 it/lfrt ttf it tuM^ikmg ' U ^rutmi Uu Mugiuh wiih etrrttt 
h$t « finmal lUurricml irmUut, Ft duari^tUm ^ tht etnmmmt ^ Hu 
mtiMMmartvitimtiSUUaftwwcMart Grtt^'Rutdrnm Ckmrtk, ttnd «/ M# 



if ti went, hut U wt mU e^rtamfy iail iotmt titmt wWk^ictmrf* ^f dtmutHc 
U ^tmim p9*uuU ai tkg kmnd* ^ th€ lift im RmstUm £nmi$ , e^Mim^jf tknt 
grtmi mu^ftriiy ^ tknt w ktm tkt ^f tkt cltrgjf tmd tht mtddit cItuM tf 



wrUtr, net m$f9at0mmhfy, ktif^i U nMtt;* mmd^ hntnd fMvilMw, tm 

amihtt't Uhiur luu Attn j» /kr 



aitrtui hy ikt mMrrmtivt tfylt tkt kat 

mdtpttd. What tkt has Mi h^fnt nt ets^ful that, w kih t kor Chmnk stmts 



u d strits tf hi^ ttttlmts, wGeA, by mmy ht ctmmntdtd ms o smrits tf tmtsi 

iktir si$»^^ ^fftrt it titiht tkt u^ftr- dnummtU and Heturtspia ttMtmmjt, 

mtUitn gwtn ms in tt Hving garh, ktr steimi sktt^s ttutblt us tt Ittk mi 

rtminds us qf a tnet-Pt^uiar cJUltPs ctrtaiu ^tmts btutmtk tkt sutfmtt t/ 

httk wkUk wt rtm tm h tr a gtutruOtu Xusssan li/t, 4md mattrimify tttimt^ 

mgt, caUtd ' Skttckts tffHumum Mat^ tur kutmlt^t ^a ctmUry etmctming 

ntrs* "— Chuscm Timks. mMck wt km stitt a vtrygrtmi ittU 

** Tkt iwtftldthftci t/tkis wtrk it it ZMrw."— Athbmjbum. 

Fables respecting the Popes of the 

Middle Ages. A Contribution to Ecclesiastical History. By 
John J. Ign. Von DdLLiNCXR, D.D., D.C.L. Translated 
by the Rev. Alfred Plummxr, M.A., Master of University 
College, Durham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
8vo. 141. 

Ourious Myths of the Middle Ages. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., Author of "Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief," &c With Illustrations. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Materloo ^Utce, Coition 
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A Histoiy of England. By the Rev. 

J. Franck Brioht/M.A., Fellow of Universtty College, and 
Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School in Marlborough 
College. With Numerous Maps and Plans. Crown Svo. 

Period I.— FEUDAL MONARCHY. The Departure 
of the Romans, to Richard IIL A. D. 449-1485 . 41. M, 

Period H.— PERSONAL MONARCHY : Henry VII. 
to James n. A.D. 1485-1688. 5/. 

Period IH.— CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 
William and Mary, to the present time. A.D. 16890 
1837. ^s. 6^. 

Historical Biographies. Edited by the 

Rev. M. Creiohton, M.A., late Fellow of Merton CoUege 
Oxford. With Maps. Small 8vo. 

SIMON DE MONTFORT. 2s. M. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s. 6ii. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 31. 

A Histoiy of England for tJhildren. 

By George Davys, D.D., formerly Bishop of Peterborough. 
New Edition. i8mo. is. 6d, 

The Annual Register : a Review of Public 

Events at Home and Abroad, for the Years 1863 to 1877. 
New Series. 8vo. l%s, each. 
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10. ^l0ceUaneou0. 

The Authorship of the "De Imita- 

tione ChrUti." With many interesting particulars about the 
. Bqok. By Samuel Kbttlewkll, M.A., late Vicar of St. 
Mark's, Leeds. Containing Photographic Engravings of the 
" De Imitatione " written by Thomas k Kempis, 1441, and of 
two other MSS. 8vo. 14J. 
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Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever: A 

Poem in Twelve Books. By E. H. Bickbestith, M.A., 
Vicar of Christ Church, Hampstead. Tenth Edidon. Small 
8va 31. &/. 

A Presentation Edition with red borders. Small 4to. lor. 6d, 



H^g »k0mld kmm ngtietd mmtmg its " A /mm w§rtk rmdmg,w§ril^ ^ 
I m very wtmgu^/Ugmi ^hrtuniaHoH mtttmitvt studjf ; JuU^mMi tknfgkUt 



f 
kind 

F9r E90r* hv iJU Rtv. E, H. Bicker- /iM."--STANDAxn. 

sUtA, This ilmmk vtrtt ^m , im iwehfg ** ImtJk4ui(giktimiseeiLu^dt^tJUrg 

beoktthatmmdtiiswmjfmi^Hufvligi^us is m sHrihmi rqf rssktmn i in ikt 

ftwrld 0f Efuriand tmd Amtrica wiih^ s^tacU 4^ m mum girdmg ti^ tkt tmns 

gut muck kelj^ frgm tks critics. It is »/ kis mmd t§ tkc Uuk ff jfnrgdueimg « 

H«w mmdc spitntUdftr its mdminrs hy gmuinc t^ic. And it is true ^trj , 

mcroc^ Hndittgt krgad wtargims, rid TTkcrt is a dc/Smtcucss, m cris^mcu 

iincs, and beautiful ^kgtggra^,^-' aSeut it, wkickimtkcsc utgist. mcniy, 

•TiMU. kasty di^s is ug less Hndggrmtiug tkmm 

** Tkc msst simple, tkg rickcst, mud wmv^"— Edinburgh Daily Rbvibw. 

tkc mgst Pcrfut sacred Poem wkick ' "Mfr. Bickerstetk write s Itke u mem 

recent days kave^reduced—yLowmnQ wke cuMvates at gnce reverence mmd 

AovBETiSBR. emmestttess ^tkgugkt.^—GuAKDiAM. 

The Two Brothers, and other Poems. By 

Edward Henry Bickerststh, M.A., Vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. Second Edition. Small 8va 6t. 

flBnterloo l^lMt, Ronton 
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The TTnight of Intercession, and other 

Poems. By the Rev. S. J. Stone, M.A., Pembroke College^ 
Oxford. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. $f, 

A Year's Botany. Adapted to Home 

Reading. By Frances Anna Kitchener. lUnstntted by 
the Author. Crown 8to. 5^. 

CONTENTS. 

General Description of Flowers— Flowers with Simple Pistils— Flowers with 
Compound Pistils— Flowers with Apocarpous Fruits — Flowers with 'Syn- 
carpous Fruits — Stamens and Morphology of Branches — Fertiliation — 
Seeds — Early Groltrth and Food of Plants — ^Wood, Stems, and Roots — 
Leaves— Classification — UmbcUates, Composites^ Spurges, and IHnes— 
Some Monocotyledonous Families — Orchids — AppoKUz of Technical 
Terms — Index 

[See Rivinoton's School Catalogue.] 

An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the Use of Schools. Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, 
M.A., late Principal of the College, Chester; and Walter 
T. GooLDBN, B.A., late Science Schohir of Merton College, 
Oxford. New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2/. M. 

[See Rivington's School Catalogue.] 

A Shadow of Dante. Being an Essay 

towards studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrimage. By 

Maria Francesca Rossettl With Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. lox. 6t/. 

" H^t Jlnd ikt vclumt fumukid itylt re/reskmgfy indt^tndent mnd 

wiik ms^ui diagrams tftht Daniesfnt 0rigiMalr'—VAiAs Mall GA2rrTB. 

UMWtrst, »/ Htll, Purgaicry, and ths " The resnii Mas heen a Ml which 

*R0it0/theBUssed* and adamed with it not anijf deligh^nl in H9e\f U 

ahtauiifml group 0f th* likenttset 0/th* read, Sut is adndri^Uj ado^ltd as 

^i. and with symbolic fiptrwsifinihs an encouragement to those students 

iHnaing) in which the taste and exeen- who wish to obtain a preUsmnary 

tion of Mr, D. G. Rossetti will be re- survey o/the land be/ore they attempt 

cognised. The exposition appears to to/oUow Dante through his long and 

us remarkably well arranged and arduous pilrrimage. Of all Poets 

digested; the author's appreciation of Dante stands most in need of such 

Dant^s religious sentiments atid assistastee as this booh offers**-^ 

opinions ispeculiai^y hearty, and her Saturday Rbvibw. 

an)^ at Qxforb anil (KaiyibrUisc 
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Hymns and other Verses. By William 

BuOHT, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, and Regiua Profesaor 
of EcdesiasHcal History in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. Small Syo. $j. 



Parish Musings ; or, Devotional Poems. 

By John S. B. Monsell, LL.D., late Vicar of S. Nicholas, 
" Guildford, and Rural Dean. New Edition. Small Syo. 5/. 
Also a Cheap Edition. Cloth limp, ix. &/. ; or in paper 
cover, IX. 

Miscellaoieous Poems. By Henry 

Francis Lytb, M.A. New Edition. Small 8vo. 5/. 



The Elegies of Propertius. Translated 

into English Verse, by Ciiarlss Robert Moore, M.A. 
Small 8vo. 21. 6d, 



The niad of Homer. Translated by J. G. 

CoRDRRy« late of Balliol College, Oxford, and now of H.M. 
Bengal Civil Service. Two Vols. 8vo. idf. 

English Nursery Ehymes. Translated 

into French. By John Roberts, M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. Square i6mo. 3/. 6d, 

Immanuel: Thoughts for Christmas and 

other Seasons, with other Poems. By A. Midduemorx 
Morgan, M.A. Small 8vo. 6t. 

Waterloo l^Uitt, %6nton 



Miscellaneous S7 



Mazzaroth; or, the Oonstellations. By 

Frances Rolleston. Royal Svo. 12s. 

Darwinism tested by Language. By 

Frederic Bateman, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c With a Preface 
by Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Crown 8vo. 6x. 

Physical Facts and Scriptural Eecord ; 

or, Eighteen Propositions for Geologists. By the Rer. W. 
B. Galloway, M.A., Vicar of St. Mark's, Regent's Park, 
Author of "Egypt's Record of Time," &c. 8vo. loj, M, 
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!ait)ln0ton'0 Detiotlonal %tcitfi. 

IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 

" nnO Biany persons there is something repakive in a devotional 
X volume unbound, and Messrs. Rivington have now turned 
their attention to the binding of their Devotional Library in forms 
that, like the books themselves, are neat, handsome, good, and 
atb-active. "— 3T*/ BookulUr. 

tne C^rintUn Sue* 

i6mo. Elbcantly pkintbd with rxo bokdbks. 

«. d 

Calf 0r Mokocco Um/^ hUmd i^&Ud ... 050 

ThB SAMB, ILLUSTKATBO WITH StBBL EnCBAVINCS O 6 6 

ThB SAMB, ILLUSTBATBD with a CIIOICB SBLBCTION OP 

PliOTOGKAPilS 090 

Mokocco iM/#rftfr 066 

KuniA Um/, iiii cTMt , 086 

Russia Ufi^, gilt litui nnd tili crvsi, illustnatbo with 

A choicb SBLBCTION OP Photographs . o z« 6 

TuRKBY Morocco, /m«> circuit 076 

Russia, litit^ circuit 090 

Cbe C^tintfiit Sett. 

Chbap bdition, without tub rbd borobrs. 
YvKHCH^OKH, red imiaid^r gilt 0uiU9Ucr0U 016 

ThB SaMB, ILLUSTBATBD WITH StBBL EnGRAVIMGS O • 6 

Frbnch Morocco, gilt txtra . o • o 

%\^t 3[miUtioti of €,W$t is also kept in the abovo>mcnlioncil styles 
at the same prices. 

The 0th4r Volumes of " The Dcvotienal Seriei,** vi»,:— 

tEtflot'H l;>ol; Hibing I OSilnott'^ Hattt*^ %tippet 

^tflor'H ll^oT; Dping I De %tle^' Detant Life 

|)crbett'ii Cnglfnt Poentu tntt Pcofietbii 

dm be had im « variefy ^etegmU Hmdingt, 

■Uterloo IpUuf, ^nbon 
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Adams (William), Sacftd AiUgwus 

tVamm^t 0fHu H^fy H^nk 

A KmunSt/mHatwrn 0/CArtsi ... . ty 

Alpord (Dean), J^^f* yeurna/, and LttUrt . 
' (Mrw§k Tesia$n€Ht . 

——————— New Ttxinmentfor English Rgadtrs 

Andsbwbs (BishopX Mantutlf^r ik* Ski 

Angrlst Ths Holy 

Annotated Booh qfCommmt Prayer 

— — — CoM^endiont Edition 

Annual Register 

Ascetic Likrary: edited by Orbv SHirLKV :— 

Mysteries of Mount Calvary . 

Counuls on Holiness ^ Life . 

PreparaUon for Death 

Exa$MinatioH of Conscience 
Athanasian Creed, Recent Theories considered, by G. D. W. OMMANMav 

" Damnatory Clauses of^ by Malcolm MacColl 

A thanasian Orypn of, by J. S. BitBWBit 



AvANaNi, yita et Doctrina yesu Chfutt 

B akbr's (W. ), Manual of Devotion for Schoolboys 
Ball ij.) On the XXJC/X Articles 
Sam/ton Lectures/or 1865, by J. B. Mozi.sy 

1866, by H. P. LiDDON 

1867, by E. Garbbtt 

— — ^— ^— 187a, by J. R, T. Eaton 

i874t by Stanley Lrathss 
Baring-Gould (S.), Origin and Dewlofment 0/ Religious Belief 

Post'Medienal Preachers 
— — ^-^— — Curious Myths of the Middle Ages < < 

Barrbtt (W. A.X Flowers and Festivals 
. Chorister's Guide 

BhUMO^ {G.S\ The Mystery 0/ Christ 
Batsman (FrbdbricX Darwinism tested fy Language 
Bbamont Qff. J.X and Campion ^W. M.X Prayer Booh Inierleaved 
Bbavbn (JambsI Help to Catechuing 
BiCKBRSTBTH (Dean), Catechetical Ejtereises on the Apostle^ Creed 

Questions IllustraHng the XXJCIX ArticUs 

(E. H.), YestordM, To-day, and for Ever 
The Two Brothers 
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Bkiwo ij. SX Aliaiaiim Origin tfOa At 

Bbicut ij. FkanckI. EHtHri Hislarf 

BlIQHT (WlUJAU). FaJliMmJLifi 

Hfmmx umdtArr Vt" 

ud Miiot. (P. ax . 

BaowHiHC (OtCAH), MislrriiiU HaMdit. ... 
BiuTON (E. ax BtckdatlktU Dilo^idalitH 



ClMFIOH (W. M. 



r. MAandE 



CkHitiM BbfTii/Mti 



UKOHT(W. J,)./'"*, 



CluirtkBHibCr '.'.'.' 

/,■», Btei tf, br I. M. Blukt nod W. G. F. 

Orraiu, by C. K, K, EiiKor 

by F. H, SUTTOM . 

Chuktdh (W, R,), Dtfi-ui tflkr Bngliik Onluai 
CUrrvCkarilitI, Liil </ . 



CtiHfaiiitH It tlU 
C^rroH (Bi 



Ltnli Suf/rr, by Ihs Plain Mo*^ Wiitai 
tonii), Tlutall>tliiS<Krifia 



^iKfTknihlt 

min.OXT, .^.. 



rAi (in •/HtmlT'l flitd 



CuKTiu [A. H.). Hi'l'Tf a/lkt Rib 



MRttcUe 9Ur, l«n&«n 



Index 



9» 



DOllincbk (J. J. I. von), PropkeeUt «md tk» Pr^ktHc S^i 

— FabUt rttpteting ik* P§pet 

D^mimicam Artist, (A) .... 
DoNCOMBB (I>eaii), >«m^ Devotmu 



Eaton (J. R. T.), TA/ Permantnct ^Ckrisiiamty . 
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